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A PARTICULAR seat in Ken- 
sington Gardens was their 
own, and three elms guarded 
it It seemed to them a 
remote place. No one ever 
possessed it except themselves, 
and no one ever approached 
it except the man with the 
tin box and the tickets for 
which Dick had to pay two- 
pence. The absurdity of it 
left a streak of optimism in 
him which nothing could efface. 
For he felt that anything 
might come within his means 
when the lady who is supposed 
to preside over the scales and 
demand an equivalent for every 
dispensation could be cozened 
as easily as that. 

It was sheer luck that they 
should have the seat to them- 
selves, for they could see other 
folk passing continually. Girls 
were playing hockey in red 
blouses and blue skirts; idle 
messenger boys concocted 


stories of how they were de- 
layed; policemen passed kill- 
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ing the hours; and there were 
lovers like themselves, only not 
so happy. Nursery - maids 
went by with little boys and 
girls carrying bats and balls 
and boats and hoops, with 
sometimes a soldier in attend- 
ance trying to look indifferent 
and unself-conscious. But no 
one left the paths to invade 
their plot. Even the loafer 
passed on as he looked up from 
his morning paper, for he saw 
a face so delicately poised 
beneath a grey umbrageous 
hat that he knew it must be 
fair. In its repose there was 
something exquisite that might 
not be profaned. 

Dick thought so too, and he 
loved his kind for being so 
considerate. He would have 
liked to give every policeman 
a shilling, every child a penny, 
every postman a holiday, and 
every lover a day in the 
country. Spring was opening ; 
soft green leaves canopied the 
black railings ; oe by 
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the lake; horse-chestnuts put 
out their white-and-strawberry 
blossoms ; hyacinths glowed in 
the borders; birds sang; and 
Dick’s heart danced to a 
measure. 

“ Mine, mine, mine, from her 
fragrant hair with the rich 
glow in it to her little peeping 
feet. God bless her, than 
whom He has made nothing 
sweeter or more beautiful.” 

He told her so, and she 
turned to him with hardly a 
motion of her head, like a 
flower swaying towards its 
image in a pool. She looked 
at him, her bright eyes peep- 
ing between their lovely 


fringes, and in the deeps of 
them tenderness played with 
humour. 
‘“‘ Dick, dear,” she murmured, 
“T am a very ordinary person.” 
It was not true, for no one 
could pass her without feeling 


happier or sadder. 

Her voice vibrated through 
him like soft music, and he 
longed to take her up in his 
arms and carry her away from 
everybody and everywhere to 
some palm- fringed island 
where they might watch the 
fruit fall and listen to the 
breakers and be _ together 
always. 

Veronica listened to his 
dream, but she demurred. “Of 
course, darling, it would be 
all right if we were together, 
but I don’t think I should like 
the island very much. I think 
a farm would be nicer, with 
apple -trees and hayfields and 
cows grazing by a brook. Did 
I tell you about Swanstead ? 
You go down a lane with 
dog-roses and sweetbriar meet- 
ing overhead, and at the bottom 
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there is a little trout stream, 
and at the edge of the meadow 
the sheep’s-parsley grows over 
your head.” 

“Ts there a house?” 

“T didn’t see it, but I am 
sure there is a cottage with a 
honeysuckle porch and ivy 
growing in at the window. 
We could make it quite nice, 
like Uncle Robert’s, and have 
a tennis-court in the paddock, 
and give lovely little dinners.” 

“What a dream!” 

“Silly Dick! It’s very real, 
indeed. We are going to take 
—o 

But Dick was not a vision- 
ary. 

“Some day,” he said, “ when 
we discover that the cottage is 
there, and I have put in six 
years’ service in India and 
earned some furlough. But I 
haven’t passed my exam. yet.” 

Veronica looked pensive. 
Then a humorous light danced 
in her eyes, and a little dimple 
by the side of her mouth rose 
and dipped and danced with 
it in the shyest and tenderest 
conspiracy, and then _ she 
laughed, and her laugh was 
as beautiful as the prelude 
to it. 

“Qh, Dick!” she said, “I 
can’t imagine you a policeman. 
I will always think of a bobby 
in a blue coat. It will be so 
funny for a policeman’s wife 
to ask people to dinner.” 

Dick broke into a peal, and 
they both laughed for quite two 
minutes because they were so 
happy. 

“You will let me choose 
your tunic,” she said. ‘TI shall 
always feel so perfectly snug 
and safe.” 

“In the arm of the law?” 
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“You look it, Dick. If I 
were a thief I should be afraid 
of you.” 

“T arrest you, darling. You 
have stolen everything I have. 
You must come with me to 
Pinoli’s, and we'll have some 
chocolate and walnut cake.” 

They stood under the elms 
and gazed into each other’s 
eyes. Veronica’s were alive 
with a still animation, poised 
like doves in the act of taking 
flight; but they concealed an 
ambush of tender weapons 
whose sallies were irresistible. 
Now a tenderness stole into 
their grey, another kind of 
light that routed the merri- 
ment. 





Dick had seen four trains 
draw up at the platform which 
he was ranging at Gloucester 
Road. Each had disgorged 
its commonplace crowd, who 
only interested him because 
Veronica was going to make 
the same journey as they, and 
get out at the same spot—how 
differently his heart knew. 
Now the clock told him, with 
the ironical indifference of 
mechanical things, that the 
next train would be hers. It 
was five minutes late, but Dick 
had not expected it to be punc- 
tual. Rumblings in the tunnels 
east and west, and stirrings of 
passengers on other platforms 
to and from the bridge, kept 
him in a fever of expectation. 
It was possible that she would 
come a different way. He 
searched every crowd. <A hat 
which might have been hers 
floated above a distant platform 
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“‘Dick, dearest!” she said, 
“it is all right about the 
examination? You are quite 
sure, aren’t you?” 

Dick wasn’t sure, But that 
little cloud could not over- 
shadow their happiness. Noth- 
ing indefinite or far off could 
take away their day. They 
passed radiantly through the 
gardens, making every one 
happy whom they met. And 
at the Albert Gate Dick hailed 
a hansom and put Veronica in, 
devoutly protecting her grey 
skirt from the wheel in a way 
which showed he was ready to 
impale himself rather than that 
his divinity should suffer the 
shadow of profanation. 


behind a crowd of mechanics. 
Even as he was watching it on 
tiptoe, the rails shook at his 
feet, and the engine of Vero- 
nica’s train entered the station. 
The huge brown thing became 
humanised and benign, as if 
conscious of the freight it bore, 
its great strength devoted to 
Dick. The guard and the 
engine-driver were already en- 
deared to him, and he pitied 
all the funny people who got 
out without seeing Veronica, 
and so went away without 
knowing that it was not an 
ordinary train. Dick stood 
where the last first-class car- 
riage drew up. Before all the 
carriage doors were opened he 
felt a dreadful presentiment. 
He remembered a day when 
Veronica’s train had been most 
abysmally empty. Seconds 
passed. He saw all the doors 
in front of him shut up again. 
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The train began to move and 
everything inside himself to 
stand still. Then he felt a 
light touch on his elbow. It 
was Veronica. 

“T nearly missed the train,” 
she said. “I had to get in 
here. Dick, you look as if you 
would like to eat me.” 

His eyes devoured her, drink- 
ing in her beauty with an in- 
satiable thirst. And he needed 
the draught, for he had failed 
in his examination, and the 
vision of his home with Vero- 
nica, with the ivy and the 
honeysuckle porch, had receded 
far away beyond the horizon 
of youth. 

“Poor Dick!” she said. 
“But we have got the whole of 
to-day all to ourselves and no 
one else. Where shall we go?” 

““Why not to our seat?” 

“No. I want to keep that 
I am 
sure they will come. Dick, 
darling, it will be all right.” 

“The Zoo?” 

“Yes, I think the Zoo. It 
will be such a lovely long 
drive, and we can have lunch 
there, and there are places 
where we can talk.” 

Dick consecrated a hansom, 
and Veronica by his side 
spread a golden haze over 
his dejection: it grew brighter 
and brighter until the dismal 
realities of doubt and failure 
lurking underneath could not 
obtrude themselves any more. 
“IT have got to-day,” Dick 
thought, “and nothing can 
take it away from me.” 

They visited the beasts, and 
the keepers immediately fell 
under Veronica’s spell. For 
there was a peculiar sweetness 
in her expression which made 


for quite happy times. 
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every one want to share some- 
thing with her, so that that 
particular thing might become 
more precious, even if it were 
only the knowledge of how five 
minutes were spent in a work- 
ing day. Wherever she went 
doors were flung open, dens 
invaded, and Veronica entered 
conquering. The new-born 
young were inspected and 
fondled, and they were given 
untimely and unconstitutional 
meals. The little soft-haired 
camel of two days old frolicked 
for her, and the cheetal licked 
her hand. Dick believed that 
any keeper would have given 
her the baby in his charge if 
she asked for it, “though it 
was more than his place was 
worth.” What was a “place” 
worth compared with being 
able to please Veronica? The 
beasts, too, were her slaves. 
The hippopotamus yawned 
cavernously for her while she 
undid her long white glove 
and thrust in an arm of more 
exquisite creaminess between 
the slatey walls of the beast’s 
muzzle, tickling him with a 
bunch of salsifer. 

She loved all creatures, tiny 
and mountainous, and mankind 
no less. Dick watched her 
progress with joy, for nothing 
made him so happy and proud 
as to see the unconscious way 
she subjected all who came 
within her orbit. There was 
no meanness in his adoration. 
He liked her to be kind to all 
men, however handsome and 
eligible, to dance and play golf 
with them, and play their 
accompaniments if they sang, 
and he liked other men to pay 
her homage. It was her due, 
and he despised any one who 
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could be indifferent to her as 
much as he pitied those who 
could not help loving her. 
There was not an atom of 
jealousy in him, because he 
knew that her spirit was as 
true and clear as her eyes, and 
that her love, though wonder- 
ful as all natural laws, was 
inalienable. 

Yet, though he knew all 
this, decent traditions, so 
logical in general cases, yet so 
illogical in his own, made him 
try to shut his eyes to it. He 
had tried to speak, but the 
words would not be uttered. 
They seemed an affront to 
Veronica. 

“Veronica, darling,” he said 
at last when the sun was low 
in the west, threatening their 
happiness, “I feel a beastly 
ead. I have no earthly right 
to be engaged to you. I have 
no prospects now, and not a 
penny of my own. We must 
break it off.” 

Dick could not look Veronica 
in the face when he made this 
speech. He felt that his words 
were brutal, yet a spurious 
sense of duty, the implicit 
verdict of others, forced him 
to speak. He kept his eyes 
on the ground. 

Veronica was silent; her 
face was turned away. When 
he looked up she would not let 
him see her face: he tried to 
caress her hand, but she drew 
itaway. He bent forward in 
an agony to read what her 
eyes said. Two large tears 
rolled down her cheeks on each 
side of the dimples. Her beauti- 
ful eyelashes were moist. 

“Oh, Dick,” she sobbed, “it 
is the first time you have ever 
been unkind to me.” 
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Dick, who had never seen 
her cry before, was silent in the 
depths of his humility. 

“T believe you want to break 
it off.” 

Dick tried to speak ; his lips 
were as salt as if he had tasted 
her tears, and he tried in vain 
to force his own back from his 
eyes. He even tried to forget 
Veronica, to think of something 
else. And Veronica, wondering 
at his silence, looked into his 
eyes and saw the struggle 
there. In a moment she re- 
nounced the luxury of endear- 
ments and protestations she 
was going to exact from him as 
chastisement. Her nature was 
to heal. She forgot her own 
wound. Her moist eyes lit up 
with a reproachful smile. 

“ Silly Dick,” she said. And 
Dick felt himself forgiven. 

“But, darling. Every one 
will say I am a cad for not 
releasing you.” 

“ Release, Dick! What a 
funny word. You _ release 
prisoners and convicts. You 
don’t release people from being 
happy.” 

“You are a prisoner, darling. 
So long as you are tied to 
me you can’t marry anybody 
else.” 

‘And who should want to 
marry me?” 

‘“‘ Everybody, of course. But, 
dear, it’s not playing the game 
for me. I might be engaged 
to you and not you to me. 
Or if we can’t really do it, 
we might at least pretend to 
break it off.” 

“Silly Dick. What would 
be the good? It is no use pre- 
tending. I can’t help loving 
you, and I could never love 
or marry any one else. And 
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whether you marry me or not, 
I shall always be happy as 
long as I live because you love 
me. Besides, if I pretended 
that I was not engaged it 
would only make us both mis- 
erable ; and anybody else who 
was silly enough to want to 
marry me, as you say some one 
might, would suffer too. You 
can’t alter facts. I love you, 
Dick, and I am not going to 
pretend that I don’t.” 

So Veronica, the healer, up- 
lifted Dick, and made him the 


happiest man in London. He 
walked with her through Reg- 
ent’s Park treading air. At 
Portland Place they took a 
bus, and at Westminster Bridge 
he put her into the train. 

“You are my very own,” he 
said, as he shut the carriage- 
door, “and if I haven’t got a 
home for you in five years I’ll 
see every one damned first.” 

“Hush, Dick!” she said, 
“You mustn’t swear.” But 
the train bore her away smil- 
ing confidently. 


III, 


Veronica received a telegram 
at breakfast. She was to meet 
Dick at twelve under the elms: 
something had happened. The 
yellow envelope added to the 
sense of estrangement that 
hung over the breakfast-table. 
Nothing was said, but Colonel 
Masefield vented his disap- 
proval in other channels. The 
toast was burnt; the kidneys 
were cold ; the leader in ‘The 
Herald’ was inane—he would 
change his morning paper. Mrs 
Masefield looked a little more 
tired and worried than usual. 
They were indulgent parents, 
but Veronica’s engagement to 
Dick French was a trial to 
them both. Dick was penni- 
less, and Veronica had fifty 
pounds a-year. As a prospec- 
tive Superintendent in the 
Indian Police, Dick might even- 
tually be in a position to marry, 
so the engagement had been 
tolerated. But Dick’s failure 
to pass his examination altered 
the case. Colonel Masefield 
had spoken to the boy. Ver- 
onica, he said, was too young 





to knew her own mind,—he 
had his doubts of this,—and 
an inconsiderate engagement 
might spoil her life. <A girl of 
such charm and personality 
might fill a very distinguished 
position. To this Dick sub- 
scribed with all his heart. The 
Colonel’s insistence on his inel- 
igibility was needless. Dick 
protested that he was utterly 
unworthy: he was prepared 
for his dismissal, ready to take 
himself off at a word from 
Veronica. But Veronica was 
firm. She would not relin- 
quish him, and her parents, 
who were at heart unworldly, 
had come to recognise a mature 
consistency in the girl. Also 
they liked Dick. ‘The boy 
has grit,” the Colonel admitted, 
“if he has no brains.” He 
himself had married indis- 
creetly as a subaltern when his 
regiment was stationed in 4 
malarious swamp where his 
wife could not join him. 
Veronica’s parents may have 
remembered the dogged front 
with which they had met oppo- 
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sition twenty years back. Any- 
how, Veronica was not for- 
bidden to see Dick, though the 
engagement was discouraged. 
In the meanwhile Dick was 
going to move mountains. 

At half-past ten, when Ver- 
onica was getting herself ready 
to obey Dick’s summons, Dick 
was sitting in a chair in St 
Paul’s Churchyard absorbed in 
a Telugu grammar. A letter 
by the early post had affected 
him strangely. Before nine 
o’clock he was hurrying from 
his rooms in St John’s Wood 
to an Oriental bookseller’s in 
Ludgate Circus. The telegram 
to Veronica was despatched 
on the way. And now with a 
blue-coated, red-braided post- 
man on one side of him resting 
his bag, and a bonneted char- 
woman on the other, he sat 
under that great fane and 
made his first acquaintance 
with those spidery characters 
that were to be familiar to him 
for the rest of his life. The 
scene often recurred to him 
in after days when he sat with 
his munshi under the groaning 
punkah at Kordinghee or re- 
ceived petitions at his tent- 
door at Lingapuram. He re- 
membered the bronze - and - 
slate-coloured pigeons of St 
Paul’s pecking at the pave- 
ment all round his seat, the tilt 
of the charwoman’s bonnet, the 
mole on the postman’s cheek, 
and the first opening of the 
book at the alphabet when he 
had tortured those old Dravid- 
ian symbols into the sequence 
of tailed and straddled noughts 
and crosses which spelt Ver- 
onica, 

An hour afterwards, and half 
an hour too early, he was wait- 
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ing for her under the elms. 
Every dimly hatted object seen 
afar off teased his imagination. 
He even invested one or two 
with the mantle of her charm, 
but as these unconsecrated ones 
approached, he noticed that 
they walked, strode, waddled, 
looked ungainly, self-conscious, 
prim, assertive, negligible at a 
quarter of a mile; whereas 
Veronica was borne towards 
him on feet of grace. He 
scanned the paths leading from 
the Bayswater- Road, and then 
swung round towards Knights- 
bridge and Kensington High 
Street, as if he half expected 
Veronica to drop from the 
horizon at his feet while his 
gaze was fixed elsewhere. In 
one of these great arteries 
Veronica lived; in the other 
there were shops which she 
graced almost daily. Dick’s 
gaze was riven between the 
two. Hehad been sitting there 
all day, he thought, when he 
looked at his watch and found 
she was ten minutes late. After 
another zon it was a quarter 
past twelve. He felt that it 
was impossible that she could 
come, and then he saw a gauzy, 
upright figure float into shape 
by the Round Pond. Influenced 
by an impulse of self-torture, 
Dick squeezed himself tighter 
into his chair and buried him- 
self in his book. How he was 
punished! What unaccount- 
able rustlings followed! How 
interminable was the passage 
of his divinity! Veronica was 
not deceived; she divined the 
impulse and its cause, and stood 
quietly in the long grass twenty 
yards behind his chair. Dick 
bore it for thirty seconds. Then 
he surrendered abjectly. He 
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rose and faced her, reproach 
sunk in adoration. 

“Silly Dick!” she _ said. 
“What is that book you were 
pretending to read?” 

“It is a Telugu grammar.” 

“What is Telugu?” 

“Tt is the language I’ve got 
to learn.” 

“But why?” 

“ For my work.” 

A dawning suspicion rose in 
her eyes. 

“Tell me, Dick, quickly. 
Why did you telegraph?” 

He had meant to hold her in 
suspense, to watch the happi- 
ness steal into her eyes as the 
realisation of the news and 
what it meant to them disen- 
tangled itself from his casual 
talk of his “work” and the 
new language he was learning. 

“They call it the Italian of 
the East,” he said. “Do you 
think it sounds pretty? Gor- 
ralu, Dorigadu, Lagavaddu.” 

“Tell me at once, Dick.” 

“Is there no method to tell 
her in Telugu— 


‘June is twice June since she 
breathed it with me’ ?” 


“If you don’t tell me at 
once, I will never speak to you 
again.” 

She extracted the tale with 
threats like an inquisitor. 

“It’s all right,” he said, 
when he was fairly beaten. “I 
amin the Police. A poor fellow 
called Doune has crocked up. 
I am next on the list.” 

“Oh, but how splendid!” 

“Didn’t you guess?” 

“T knew something had hap- 
pened because you asked me to 
meet you here. Don’t you re- 
member I told you the day we 
went to the Zoo that the next 


time we met here everything 
would be all right, and you 
wouldn’t believe me? Now tell 
me all about it.” 

Dick was to sail in six weeks, 
His salary would be 250 rupees 
a-month while he was a Pro- 
bationer. He would be sta- 
tioned somewhere in the north 
of the Madras Presidency. It 
was impossible to say when 
they would be able to marry, 
Every one had a different story. 
A civilian’s wife from Calcutta 
had told Mrs Masefield that her 
daughter could not possibly live 
on lessthan 1200 rupees a-month. 
Dick had a friend in the Punjab 
who fixed 600 as the jlowest 
figure, and Veronica knew a 
dear little woman in the Central 
Provinces, the wife of a captain 
in a native regiment, who said 
that “they might manage 
quite well on 350 if they were 
careful.” 

For a moment practical af- 
fairs absorbed them. 

“Two hundred and fifty one- 
and-fourpences is an enormous 
sum,” Veronica said. ‘ Wecan 
put it all in a box at the begin- 
ning of the month, and take out 
ten rupeeseveryday. You can 
shoot our dinner. Then there 
is my fifty pounds a- year, 
which will be enough for my 
dress if we live in a quiet place, 
and I will make your clothes.” 

“No, thank you,” Dick said. 
* But, seriously, it may be seven 
years before I get 600 rupees 
a-month. We can’t possibly 
wait till then. You would be 
twenty-five.” 

“Tam coming out with you.” 

“No, darling. I would rather 
die than have you rough it.” 

“T am quite as strong as 
Lady Burton was.” 
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They fell to talking of ad- 
ventures, of tigers, and snakes, 
and ghazis, and dacoits. Dick 
was never to go out without a 
gun, never to shoot tigers 
except from an elephant, or to 
walk about at night without 
top-boots. Veronica was well 
read in books of Eastern travel 
and Anglo-Indian fiction. 

“ You must remember, Dick,” 
she said, “every bush you pass 
may have a tiger behind it, and 
whenever you sit down there 
may be a snake under your 
chair. And mind you never let 
a@ man come up behind you. 
He might be a ghazi.” 

“You needn’t bother about 
ghazis, darling. They don’t 
often get south of Peshawur. 
But it’s tiffin-time. Let’s 
begin by being Anglo-Indian 
at once. I'll take you to 
Mitra’s in Bond Street, and we 
will go the whole hog—mulli- 
gatawny, pillau, and chicken 
curry.” 

“No, Dick, I am going to 
take you home to lunch. We 
are properly engaged now, and 
we are going to be married, 
and I am very proud of my 
eligible policeman.” 

So Dick went home with 
Veronica, and was received 
again into the bosom of the 
family. The two were infec- 
tiously happy. The Masefield 
citadel was stormed and fell. 
Dick stayed to tea, and he 
stayed to dinner, and Colonel 
Masefield sat up with him long 


after Veronica had gone to bed 
giving him old-fashioned ad- 
vice. 

“Keep the natives in their 
place, my boy. They will think 
all the more of you for it. And 
never trust any of them farther 
than you can help. I don’t 
mean that you should be 
brusque and insular with them, 
because you know you can’t be 
too polite to a man, whatever 
his colour. There is no need 
to tell a sahib that. You re- 
member what Lord Chester- 
field said: ‘There are but two 
procédés in the world for a 
gentleman and a man of parts, 
extreme politeness or knocking 
down.’ Always treat a man 
as a gentleman until he has 
proved that he is not: you 
will find that a gentleman is 
the same all the world over, 
whether his skin is black or 
white or yellow, and you will 
meet as many in India as any- 
where else. The Hindus are 
a@ most courteous race. And 
here is another piece of advice, 
don’t be afraid of undertaking 
a responsibility. You are sure 
to make mistakes at first, but 
you will get on. I am certain 
of it.” 

It was a proud night for 
Dick. It was settled that 
Veronica should come out 
to him as soon as he was 
earning five hundred rupees 
a-month, But neither Dick 
nor Veronica knew how long 
that would be. 


IV. 


Like other young men, Dick 
had had to say good-bye. He 


had heard the cabman cough ing of the hansom that was 


outside in the street as the 
minutes passed, and the grat- 
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going to take him away. He 
had listened to Veronica’s 


broken cheerful voice, and her 
heroic efforts not to cry; he 
had had to turn his back on 
her, and walk out of the room 
and shut the door without 
looking behind, and he had not 
been able to speak her name 
or even to say “ good-bye.” 

The strangeness of the East 
helped him to pass the first 
weeks of utter loneliness. 
Then he settled down reso- 
lutely to earn Veronica. 

When he had spent six weeks 
at the Probationers’ Training 
College in Madras he was 
despatched to Waltair, whence 
he wrote her an enthusiastic 
letter dwelling on the free and 
happy life of the Anglo-Indian 
bride. ‘We will have a lovely 
time,” he wrote. “Every one 
has a jolly little bungalow 
separated from the rest of the 
world by a wide compound, all 
overgrown with hibiscus and 
the most gorgeous bougain- 
villea. I have settled on the 
one we will have if I am here 
when you come out. It is on 
the top of a hill overlooking 
the sea. The sea is quite blue, 
and the sky is blue without a 
break of cloud, and the earth 
is a kind of dull glowing red— 
laterite, or sandstone, or some- 
thing. The whole colour effect 
is vivid: when you sketch it 
no one will believe it. You 
will iike Waltair ever so much 
better than England.” 

He went on to talk of married 
life in India. There was a Mrs 
Lisle in Waltair, who had just 
come out to marry a man in 
the Indian Civil Service, and 
the two were serenely happy. 
Dick observed the pair with a 
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vicarious interest, which grew 
into an intimacy that flattered 
the civilian’s wife. For as he 
watched her he remembered 
his own home that was to be, 
and there was a light in his 
eyes. When he dined with 
them, he was abstracted. He 
saw Veronica sitting in the 
chair of his hostess, the two or 
three guests she had charmed 
with her radiant beauty and 
high spirits, and himself sitting 
opposite glowing with pride 
and delight ; yet, when she had 
gone into the drawing-room, 
talking of trivial things, as if 
the possession of her was the 
most ordinary thing in the 
world, though he was longing 
all the while to say to his 
friends, ‘“Isn’t she splendid? 
Did you ever imagine that any 
woman could be so beautiful?” 

Dick arrived in Waltair in 
the middle of Christmas week, 
and found a scene of gaiety 
which he knew would please 
Veronica, who disliked occa- 
sions when folk herded together 
for no reasonable purpose. She 
had written to him describing 
herself at a “tea-fight” in 
Kensington, after a round of 
calls with her mother. ‘I was 
so bored,” she said, “that I 
almost lost consciousness. I 
must have talked the most 
dreadful nonsense, and had a 
stony feeling all over as if I 
were crammed up with cement ; 
and I felt if mother didn’t go in 
five minutes I should scream.” 
Dick told her that after 
they were married she need 
never go to a tea-fight again. 
“People meet in India,” he 
said, “as much as they do at 
home, but always to do things.” 
And he described the week. 
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There had been a tennis and 
golf tournament, two dances, a 
big duck-shoot arranged by the 
club at a lake forty miles out 
of the station, and a race- 
meeting, in which Dick had 
won one race on his chief’s 
pony, and was just beaten in 
another. He rambled on, cover- 
ing six sheets, dwelling on the 
delightful intimacy that was in 
store for them, the strangeness 
and charm of the new life, and 
the interest of everything 
Indian and Anglo-Indian. 

But dejection brooded in the 
end of his letter. Every mar- 
ried man or woman gave him 
advice which he found hard to 
listen to. There seemed to be 
a conspiracy to postpone their 
marriage beyond the period of 
three years, which the two had 
fixed as the limit of their wait- 
ing. As a Probationary As- 
sistant, Dick only drew 250 
rupees a-month. In a few 
months he would have 300 if 
he passed his examinations. 
But in the ordinary course of 
events he would not be drawing 
400 until he had been in the 
service five years. The only 
chance of promotion lay in a 
lucky accident, or in some 
brilliant coup on Dick’s part. 
In the meanwhile it was diffi- 
cult to keep out of debt. His 
contemporaries had bought 
rifles and ponies that incited 
his envy. They were mort- 
gaging their reversionary pay 
for loans at high interest; but 
Dick made up his mind “ to sit 
tight and pig it.” Debt at the 
start would be robbing Ver- 
onica ; she loved nice things in 
the house, and she should have 
them. So he muddled along 
with his ineffectual Winchester 
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rifle and his rickety old double- 
cylinder hammer gun that had 
been out to India for two gen- 
erations, and his eighteen-year- 
old country -bred, a washy 
chestnut that progressed side- 
ways on three legs, and was 
called the King Crab. 

At the end of six months a 
transfer improved Dick’s pecu- 
niary position, but not his 
peace of mind. An out-station, 
seven days from the coast, 
where his travelling allowance 
often exceeded his month’s pay, 
and was supplemented by fur- 
ther allowances given to those 
who live at the back of beyond, 
made for retrenchment, but it 
opened his eyes as to the kind 
of home in which Veronica 
might be called upon to live. 
When Dick was considered ex- 
perienced enough to stand on 
his own official legs, he was 
posted to Kordinghee in the 
Zemindari of the same name, a 
district in these days far re- 
moved from any railway, buried 
away in that remote, unheard- 
of borderland where the western 
spurs of the Ghats level off 
into the Central Provinces. The 
hilly malarious country which 
lies between Kordinghee and 
the east coast is known locally 
as the Matiahs. Dick found it 
a country of fever, discomfort, 
and isolation, but in the out- 
lying parts of it there were 
certain wild beasts whose pres- 
ence mitigated his exile. He 
bought a cordite rifle, of which 
Veronica professed to be jealous, 
for it took up a whole third of 
one of his letters to her. He 
christened it one glorious day, 
when he shot a fine bull bison 
which he had stalked from 
morning to sunset, and brought 
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down like a ton of solid masonry 
as the beast charged him in the 
sal forest. 

Dick found no other Eng- 
lishmen at Kordinghee. The 
assistant magistrate was a 
young Bengali of the hybrid 
Cambridge type, with the 
veneer fast wearing off, —a 
prig, preternaturally fat, and 
a@ bundle of touchiness. He 
welcomed Dick with discon- 
certing familiarity, adopting 
the spurious pseudo-jolly-good- 
fellow-well-met air which sits 
as well on men of his type 
as clothes on a scarecrow. Dick 
drew back dismayed, and the 
Bengali’s pose veered instantly 
into one of injured aloofness. 
His lounge became a strut; his 
exaggerated contours seemed 
to be tortured into angles; 
the nape of his neck stiffened 
with an awkward dignity 
which his shifty eyes could 
not support, as he waved a 
fat palm at Dick, addressing 
him with insinuating pat- 
ronage. 

“Well, French, I will be 
here to help you for the next 
month, possibly later. Come 
to me if you want anything. 
In the meantime you have my 
authority to occupy the Red 
Bungalow while the police 
quarters are under repairs.” 

Dick stared at him. He 
thought of his mentor, Lord 
Chesterfield, and the two 


procédés of his code — ex- 
treme politeness and knock- 
ing down. 


“Thank you, Mr Bose,” he 
said. “Most thoughtful of 
you. Good-night.” 

Mr Bose became uneasy, un- 
certain of his official prestige. 
He had a vague feeling that 
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Dick ought not to have called 
him Mister. Had he known 
the narrow margin that sepa- 
rated the two provinces of 
action in Dick’s mind he would 
have been even more uneasy, 
But when Dick had gone he 
hunted up a volume of regula- 
tions, and consoled himself with 
the reflection that there were 
more points than one in which 
French would have to take 
orders from him. 

So it was the Red Bungalow 
that saw Dick’s first trials at 
Kordinghee. He arrived in the 
middle of the rains. His house 
and office were islands in a 
swamp. He could keep nothing 
dry. His books became mil- 
dewed and spotty; insects fed 
on his clothes; his sola topee 
gradually decomposed ; a photo 
of Veronica left on the table 
overnight was devoured by 
“silver - fish”; water leaked 
through the floor of his stable; 
the King Crab developed canker 
in the foot; the gut of his 
tennis racquet stretched and 
broke; the legs of his tables 
and almirahs stood in old 
sardine-tins filled with water 
to protect them against the 
white ants which swarmed 
everywhere, bored into the 
rotten rafters, dropped from 
the ceiling amidst heaps of 
débris, undermined the veran- 
dah, and at last developed 
wings and immolated them- 
selves by thousands in the 
lamps, dropping into Dick’s 
soup and his whisky peg, and 
covering the floor with their 
helpless, maimed bodies, which 
the wingless ants, pigmies be- 
side them, coming out in mil- 
lions from unexpected crevices, 
carried away to their cannibal 
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larders, leaving only the long 
silken wing-cases to mark the 
scene of carnage. 

For days the rain fell in tor- 
rents, and the Red Bungalow 
resounded with an orchestra 
of different sounds made by 
the impact of water dropping 
into the pails and pans and 
basins placed under the leak- 
holes in the roof. Outside, the 
garden was wrapped in mist, 
through which nothing could 
be seen but the gloomy appari- 
tions of the teak-trees drooping 
their huge, sodden, deprecating 
leaves, vignetting his isolation. 
Throughout this deluge Dick’s 
only visitors were snakes, 
Flooded out of their crannies, 
they entered the house, and 
Dick suffered a plague of them. 
It happened that Kordinghee 
was one of the few spots in 
India which realised Veronica’s 
apprehensions. The precau- 
tions she had urged on Dick, 
and which he had laughed at, 
were not exaggerated. Karaits 
fell from the ceiling and sus- 
pended themselves in the vene- 
tian work of the folding doors 
and windows, which he opened 
a dozen times a-day. Cobras 
haunted his bedroom, and he 
would wake in the morning to 
discover a shiny, insinuating 
coil of death at the foot of his 
dressing-table. Dick was not 
afraid of dangerous big game, 
but the furtive malice of rep- 
tiles unnerved him. They 
seemed to pursue him; they 
dogged him like conspirators ; 
wherever he looked for them 
he found them. As he sat in 
the verandah at night trying 
to absorb the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, he heard, or 
fancied he heard, the slither 





of creeping things behind him 
and all round him. Sometimes 
when he had dozed off and 
forgotten about them, he would 
open his eyes to see a glittering 
black cobra glide quickly under 
his chair, serpentining along 
the verandah in the lamplight, 
and disappearing as quickly 
into the house or among the 
shrubs. He would jump at any 
unexpected contact, and then 
hold himself rigidly still until 
he was sure that it was a moth 
on his ankle, a slipper under 
his chair, or a forgotten book 
at his elbow. Snakes, real or 
imaginary, teased him into 
bed, where he slept under a 
mosquito-curtain instead of a 
punkah, with his riding-boots 
placed cautiously upside down 
beside him within the charmed 
circle of rope which he wound 
round his bedside every night, 
half believing in the traveller’s 
tale that it secured him from 
invasion. 

For a month or two Dick 
humoured himself by buying 
things for Veronica. Instal- 
ments of parcels and cases 
arrived from Madras and Cal- 
cutta, and Dick opened them 
as her deputy. The nucleus 
of his furniture he found on 
the spot. It had belonged to 
@ young policeman who had 
shot himself a few weeks be- 
fore Dick’s arrival. The auction 
was postponed until he suc- 
ceeded. The affair was sadder 
than a funeral, and Bose, in 
the character of flippant auc- 
tioneer, accentuated the pathos 
of it. 

“Two volumes of ‘Gat’s 
Gossip,’” he announced glibly 
to the Eurasian store-keeper, 
who with Dick, the inspector, 
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and the Raja’s secretary, com- 
prised the bidders. ‘“ Sure to 
prove an acceptable present in 
any Kordinghee boudoir.” 

Dick bought nearly all his 
predecessor’s effects and read 
his history in them. It was 
the story of a young man 
about town transplanted to 
Kordinghee by the stern ne- 
cessity of earning a living. 
None of his belongings be- 
trayed an interest in anything 
beyond restaurants and music- 
halls. His library was made 
up of a dozen volumes by con- 
tributors to the Pink ’Un, the 
works of Victoria Cross and 
Dolf Wyllarde, and a few 
translations of French novels 
illustrated after the manner 
of the photographic artists of 
Port Said. The margins of 
these books were inscribed 
with notes on London res- 
taurants. “Frascati’s for 
pigeon compéte. Alphonsé’s in 
Jermyn Street for after-theatre 
suppers & deux.” And the fly- 
leaves and inside covers were 
scored with maps of the intri- 
cate network of streets from 
the Haymarket, north and east, 
to Holborn and Wellington 
Street, marked like the plan 
of a battlefield with crosses 
and asterisks to indicate frivol- 
ous resorts, all scribbled from 
memory at Kordinghee in mo- 


A year passed and Dick was 
still at Kordinghee. The cold 
weather with its camps and 
shikar had been a brief respite, 
but the hot weather set in 
before the end of February. 
In June Dick found himself 


ments when the unhappy young 
man tried to indulge remin- 
iscence, with no soul to listen 
to his confidences save the 
gecko on the wall and the 
pariah dog, which he had 
domesticated and left as a 
legacy for Dick. Corroding 
home-sickness, failure in his 
work, debt, the rankling of 
official reprimands, ended in 
self-abhorrence and the cut- 
ting off of an ineffectual life, 
and indirectly in events that 
affected Veronica’s happiness 
thousands of miles away. 

By degrees Dick gave up buy- 
ing things for the house. Mil- 
dew and mould and insects were 
such potent destroyers. Even 
common things succumbed 
to them in a night. Nothing 
of Veronica’s should be pro- 
faned. He thought of her 
wardrobe, her dressing - case, 
her toilet-table, mildewed and 
insect-ridden, and he made up 
his mind that Kordinghee 
should not infect those dainty 
and mysterious essentials —a 
harmony vaguely guessed at— 
that sheathed and enshrined 
her fragrant personality. He 
learnt to face the impossibility 
of it. There were still two and 
a half years before she could 
sail. In the meantime he 
prayed for a transfer to some 
station worthier of her. 


praying for the rains that did 
not come. In the first week 
of July heavy thunderstorms 
swept over Kordinghee, promis- 
ing relief. A few mocking rain- 
drops spattered on the roof and 
the clouds passed over, leaving 
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the earth parched. There was 
no green underfoot, no blue 
overhead, no colour anywhere ; 
only a copper earth melting in 
the horizon into a copper sky. 

When the second week of 
July opened, and the monsoon 
had not broken, the heat 
became almost unendurable. 
Since March Dick had slept in 
the garden; but, inside or out, 
sleep needed a deal of wooing. 
Through the night the brain- 
fever bird shrieked in crescendo 
from the millingtonia, a shrill 
insistent persecution. In the 
fields all round, where urchins 
were scaring the bats from 
the mangoes, the intermittent 
drumming of kerosene oil-tins 
made night hideous. Siva’s 
bull broke into Dick’s garden, 
and nosed and grunted among 
the withered ipomezas. Dick 
lay on his Palghat sleeping-mat 
and perspired in the still air. 
He threw off his pyjama-coat 
and perspired still. When a 
leaf stirred he put it on again 
and perspired more. The 
long shadows of the cocoa-nut 
palms threw a deceitful shade 
across the grass in which 
there was no coolth. Their 
great fronds glittered with a 
metallic sheen. The very rays 
of the moon seemed to emit 
heat, and as her silver car 
crossed the sky Dick rose hour 
by hour and dragged his bed 
farther into the shade. 

It was on such a night that 
the informer came. Dick lay 
in the borderland of sleep. He 
was not awake, though he 
heard all the hours strike. He 
was not asleep, for he knew he 
was in bed trying to sleep. 
His brain received the images 
of sleep, and was only half 
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deceived by them. They took 
the form of conspirators, lurked 
behind the dark croton hedge, 
passed stealthily over moonlit 
spaces to stab victims in the 
shadow beyond viler than 
themselves. For a whole week 
Dick had been absorbed in a 
criminal case that had baffled 
him, and that evening his in- 
spector had unravelled the in- 
trigue for him, discovering 
subtle motives that had been 
unintelligible, revealing a net- 
work of by-issues too sordid to 
be believed. Dick lived in per- 
plexity; he could not under- 
stand the native mind—he lost 
himself in the tortuousness of 
it. And now at night in- 
trigues thickened round him. 
At ten he despised them as 
vain menaces; at eleven he 
was a little troubled by them ; 
at twelve they beeame uncom- 
fortably insistent; at one he 
was mercifully in their grasp. 

And then he heard a voice. 

It is not really a voice, he 
thought; I am dreaming 
dreams. None of these shapes 
are real, I must shake them 
off; but if I make the effort I 
will wake up, and then I will 
not be able to go to sleep 
again. 

Again the voice spoke: 
“Presence, Presence, hear me, 
—there is trouble.” 

Dick turned over uneasily 
on his side. The voice pene- 
trated his dreams. Conscious- 
ness came to him like a flood, 
sagging through his fiction- 
haunted brain. The figure 
beside his bed was substantial. 
He saw an old man, a priest, 
with a shaven head and a thin 
emaciated figure, naked except 
for a loin-cloth. 
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“Who are you?” Dick said, 
“‘and why have you come to 
me in the middle of the 
night?” 

“ At what other hour could 
I approach the Presence un- 
observed ?” 

‘What do you want? what 
is in your mind that you should 
be afraid to come to me by the 
light of day?” 

“Lord, it is a very secret 
matter: murder is being done.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From the palace; but it is 
a very secret matter. Great 
persons are concerned.” 

“‘ Speak openly—conceal no- 
thing.” 

“The Flower Wife is being 
poisoned by Venkata Sastri.” 

“How do you come by 
this ?” 

“It is known by many in 
the palace.” 

“And who are you? Seat 
yourself, and unfold your tale.” 

The old man sat on the grass, 
Buddha-wise, his ankles inter- 
laced: the strong moonlight 
shone on his pate and revealed 
every wrinkle of his brow, 
every knob and depression of 
his bony frame. It played in 
the interstices of his bead 
necklace. 

“Three months ago,” he 
said, “it became known that 
Parbuti Rani was with child. 
Since that day she has been 
dying.” 

“ And this, you think, is the 
act of Venkata Sastri the As- 
trologer, the Chandra Raja’s 
man?” 

“Sahib, I know it—God 
knows it.” 
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“Have you any evidence, 
any witnesses ?”’ 

“They are afraid—they will 
not speak.” 

‘And you—why dare you 
speak ?” 

“Sahib, I am an old man. 
I am waiting to die. What 
else is there for me to fear? 
I am a Brahmin of Kadam- 
kotah. The Raja sent me in 
the train of Parbuti Bibi to 
Kordinghee. Your honour 
knows the danger there is 
for her here. At first Lajvanti 
Rani installed a fakir in the 
house to destroy her with 
magical charms. Now Ven- 
kata Sastri is employing poison. 
Kordinghee is an old man with- 
out authority. His mind is 
impaired with excess—his body 
also. Lajvanti Rani is with- 
out child—she is barren. If 
no child is born to Parbuti, 
the Flower Wife, the Chandra 
Raja succeeds to the gadi, 
and after him his sons. He 
is an evil man; he comes and 
goes in the Palace when and 
where he will, and no word 
is said.” 

“ And has Parbuti Rani no 

arty?” 

‘“‘ Sahib, she is of no account. 
She has only an old waiting- 
woman to tend her. All the 
zenana ladies slight her. Be- 
fore the coming of the heir 
was known she wished to die. 
No one came near her but left 
a thorn rankling. To make 
her suffer indignity was a game 
the ladies played. They called 
her ‘the pauper girl.’ She 
has no jewels worth a bigha.' 
Kadamkotah sent her un- 





1 A piece of land nearly equivalent to an acre. 
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dowered; her clothes were 
mean. Even at her betrothal 


she was shamed. When the 
nephew was invested with the 
holy thread she entreated me 
with tears to go to her father 
and bring her all—all the jewels 
in his house. She wore them and 
returned them secretly the next 
day. Even so she was a poor 
woman among the others. The 
Raja is demented. Lajvanti 
Rani diverts his gifts cunningly 
as aryot turns a water-channel 
into his own fields. Yet there 
was safety in it, for where pride 
has no legs there is no cause to 
fly. Now another proverb fits. 
Bare acres are a safeguard 
when the country is overrun, 
but where the harvest is rich 
sword is the sickle.” 

“To reap husbandman and 
crop?” 

“To lay both waste. 
Presence is wise.” 

“Does Kadamkotah know?” 

“He is coming. The old 
servant sent him word that 
his daughter is sick. But 
what can hedo? Three parts 
of his estate are mortgaged 
to Kordinghee.” 

“Will you lay an informa- 
tion ?” 

“What would it avail, 
sahib? Who would dare to 
act? The Sircar sleeps the 
other side of the hills. The 
munaif is a timid man; he is 
avaricious; he is not of the 
sahib’s race,” 

“The arm of the Sircar is 
long,” Dick said. But he 
knew the old man spoke the 
truth, A woman might be 
murdered like a rat in the 
palace and the world hear 
nothing. Who was to enter 
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the zenana? How was one to 
know whether she was dead 
or alive? In Gooma, near by, 
Government had paid an an- 
nuity to an old dowager seven 
years after she had died. 
Kordinghee was more remote. 
It was an outlying subdivision 
separated from the district to 
which it was attached offici- 
ally by a thinly - populated 
malarious mountain -range— 
an old-world, conservative, 
Brahmin-ridden place where 
prejudices ran strong and 
authority resided in priests 
who were guided in their 
counsels by a self-interest to 
which the Raja’s family and 
the officials of the palace 
knew how to minister. Caste 
was rigidly observed there. 
The observances of ritual ex- 
isted intact as they had done 
the last two thousand years. 
The Brahmins enjoyed their 
prescribed circle of sanctity 
within a wide radius; pariahs 
receded at their approach, fear- 
ful lest they should defile the 
air they breathed. Nowhere 
was birth more respected. 
The Raja, a Ksatriya, whose 
family was of immemorial an- 
tiquity, was a weak-minded 
debauchee, but not imbecile 
enough to be deposed. The 
collector of the district had 
represented to headquarters 
that he was not capable of 
managing his own affairs, and 
that the estate should be put 
under the control of the Court 
of Wards and a European 
manager appointed. But while 
the proposal was being con- 
sidered, news of it leaked out 
and was communicated to 
Kordinghee, where it was re- 
2L 
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sented so bitterly by the Raja’s 
family that the matter was 
allowed to drop. Kordinghee 
was a dangerous place to stir 
up, and the official world was 
well content if nothing was 
heard of it. Thus the attitude 
of the local government to the 
Zemindari became one of those 
questions which were docketed 
to be taken in hand when 
more urgent matters admitted. 
In the meantime Bose was, 
perhaps, the best man for the 
spot. He was not likely to 
stir up muddy waters, or to 
go an inch beyond official 
orders. He might be trusted 
never to undertake a responsi- 
bility. And this was exactly 
what Government wanted, 


since they had no strong man 
of initiative they could spare 
to put on guard until their 
views as to the Kordinghee 


question had crystallised into 
something like a definite policy. 

Dick lay still and pondered 
over it all. If the Rani died 
suddenly he could not act 
without a civil warrant for a 
post-mortem. He knew that 
Bose would do nothing. The 
Bengali was much too cautious 
to stake his official career on 
the word of one irresponsible 
witness, who would almost 
certainly be bribed or intimi- 
dated to perjure himself at 
the trial. Yet Dick was con- 
fident that the old man spoke 
the truth. 

“T hear Bose Sahib is some- 
where away in the district,” he 
said. “Do you know where 
he is?” 

“He is at Mahendrapuram.” 

Again Dick fell into silence. 
Mahendrapuram was a hun- 
dred and twenty miles away 
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in the hills, and there was no 
telegraph. He revolved many 
issues in his mind. Whatever 
happened he would do the 
straight, disinterested thing. 
Then all at once he was filled 
with an _ illuminating pre- 
science of what this news 
might mean to him. The 
glow of imminent and decisive 
combat, the exaltation of a 
crisis to be met and deter- 
mined by himself alone, thrilled 
through him, quickening his 
pulses. He turned to the 
Brahmin. 

“Now leave me, old man,” 
he said. “You did well to 
come tome. If the Rani still 
lives, return at the same hour 
to-morrow night.” 

The Brahmin rose. “If it 
be God’s will,” he said, “ that 
the Rani be avenged, the Pre. 
sence is the avenger chosen.” 

When he had gone, Dick 
sank into a peaceful sleep. The 
cries of the urchins scaring 
away the bats from the mango- 
trees and the beating of their 
tin drums acclaimed him leader 
as he rode at the head of his 
men scattering the rioters. 
Then the consciousness of Ver- 
onica’s presence interpene- 
trated his dreams. She became 
real, tangible. She was sitting 
by his side under the three 
elms in Kensington Gardens, 
the love-light in hereyes. And 
there was something of pride 
and confidence in them that 
had lurked there before under 
the long grey lashes, but now 
shone transcendent to conse- 
crate her proven cavalier. He 
woke to the touch of her lips. 
The almond-scented fragrance 
of them lingered with him as 
the sun rose at Kordinghee. 
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It was Wednesday, and the 
dik runner with the English 
mail was due at Kordinghee 
between six and seven in the 
morning. Dick listened for 
him by his compound gate. 
The man wore a loin-cloth and 
sandals, and carried a staff 
with jingling bells to frighten 
the wild beasts. His long 
black hair curling crisply up- 
wards hung loose behind and 
jogged on his shoulders as he 
ran in time with his bells. 
When he passed, Dick rode 
after him to the post-office. 
He saw the bag opened, de- 
tached Veronica’s large square 
grey envelope in a moment, 
took care that it was stamped 
before any other, and carried it 
off to his bungalow. 


Kordinghee had entered so 
much into Dick’s soul that he 
began to think of the life there 
as the normal Anglo- Indian 


existence. It made Veronica 
seem 8o infinitely remote. In 
his weekly letters to her he 
extenuated nothing. He dwelt 
on the loneliness and stagna- 
tion of the place, the almost 
insupportable heat of it, the 
enervating steaminess of the 
rains, the malaria which no 
one escaped, the plague of in- 
sects and snakes, and the mould 
and mildew that invaded every- 
thing. He explained that these 
hardships were the everyday 
facts of life, and that there 
were no luxuries to mitigate 
them. Good servants refused 
to stay in Kordinghee, and one 
was waited on by dirty, uncouth 
men, who stole and lied and 
were incorrigibly stupid. No- 


thing could be bought in the 
bazaar except tough goat and 
chicken. And meals alter- 
nated between different pre- 
parations of these dainties 
badly cooked in rancid ghee 
and served up with insipid 
native vegetables. 

Dick told Veronica all this. 
Yet her letters were always 
cheerful, making light of every- 
thing, saying that nothing 
mattered so long as she and 
Dick were together, and that 
the only dreadful thing which 
could happen would be for 
them to be separated until she 
was an old woman, scraggy 
and thirty, and Dick did not 
care for her any more. 

She would have come to 
him if he had let'her. But to 
take advantage of her courage 
and devotion, when she insisted 
on doing so, knowing the kind 
of life she would have to lead, 
—the idea of it never crossed 
Dick’s mind. 

So he saw Veronica receding 
from him. The months instead 
of bringing them nearer seemed 
to leave them farther apart. 
Dick said he had no right to 
marry until he could send her 
to the hills for eight months 
in the year in case he was 
stationed at a place like Kord- 
inghee. 

But Wednesday was always 
a happy day. Veronica’s letter 
pierced the deepest gloom. 

“T love a hot climate,” she 
wrote. “Anything is better 
than these horrid raw English 
winters, and the summers are 
getting almost as bad. I could 
never be lonely anywhere so 
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long as I had you. The snakes 
and insects are horrid, but we 
will keep a man especially to 
go round killing them all day. 
I don’t mind about the tough 
goat and mutton. I never 
liked any kind of meat very 
much. Besides, I am learning 
to cook, and I will be able to 
make you the most lovely little 
cakes and meringues. It is 
silly of you not to let me come, 
Dick, because I know you want 
me. But it will be all right. 
I feel certain we will be to- 
gether before a year, and not 
at Kordinghee.” 

Veronica’s letter made him 
happier than he had ever been 
at Kordinghee. The vision of 
her, glad and confident and tri- 
umphing in her proven faith 
in him, had come like an omen 
on his resolution. Her caress 
at dawn was a fairy spell which 
tumbled over all the dragons of 
officialdom. The Collector of 
the District, the Superintend- 
ent of Police, the Deputy In- 
spector-General, the Inspector- 
General himself, the Governor 
of the Presidency, would stand 
by in helpless protest, while 
he, Dick French, Probationary 
Acting Assistant-Superintend- 
ent of Police, would enter the 
lists and give them a lead. 
They had no _ Kordinghee 
policy: then he would give 
them one. And he would take 
the initiative in such a way 
that they would have to see 
it through. The situation 
loomed immense to Dick. It 
played havoc with his modesty. 

The day passed, and as there 
had been no wailing in the 
street, Dick gathered that the 
Rani still lived. At half-past 
ten he went to inspect the 
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sentry at the Treasury. He 
was strolling back by the light 
of the full moon when the old 
Brahmin emerged from the 
shadow of a tree and stood 
in his path. 

“The Flower Wife is dead,” 
he said. 

“When did she die?” 

“At nine. The day is one 
of ill-omen for the house. The 
Chandra Raja would have been 
better pleased if she had passed 
in the last phase of the moon’s 
orbit.” 

“When is the burning?” 

“ At four in the afternoon, at 
the ghat.” 

“Has Kadamkotah come?” 

“He has not yet come. 
What will the Presence do?” 

Dick paused, regarding him. 
He believed in the old man’s 
story, but he did not trust 
the man. 

‘Your evidence will be suf- 
ficient,” he said. 

“Before God I will give 
evidence,” he said. “But I 
am an old man, and I am 
alone in this. The others are 
afraid. And if Kadamkotah 
does not come, where do I 
stand?” 

“You say you will give 
evidence before God, but will 
you give evidence before man?” 

“T swear it. If I do not 
speak the truth, may I have 
no friend to lay me on the 
ground when I die.” 

Dick looked into his eyes 
and read fear and cunning 
there. He knew the old man 
lied, but he had seen too much 
of the Telugus to resent it. 
So far the priest had been 
instinctively loyal to his salt, 
but things had reached a crisis 
in which loyalty meant chiv- 
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alry—an alien plant in that 
soil. Men might die to pre- 
serve their caste or for a point 
of ritual, but Dick knew there 
was not a man in Kordinghee 
who would sacrifice himself for 
a generous ideal. In his heart 
he had not expected it. The 
Brahmin was no longer an 
ally: he was a source of 
danger. 

“God dwells there where 
truth is respected,” Dick 
quoted. “The day will come 
when you will be called upon 
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to bear witness. I have a 
plan by which I think the 
Chandra Raja and Venkata 
Sastri will be brought to 
justice. Your evidence will be 
needed. But I cannot act 
to-day or to-morrow. I will 
first see Bose Sahib. In the 
meanwhile bring me news of 
everything that goes on inside 
the palace.” 

The old man was palpably 
relieved. He went off think- 
ing that Dick had bowed to 
the inevitable. 


VII. 


The police force at Kord- 
inghee amounted to sixty men. 
There were twenty rifles of 
the military police, twenty- 
five town constables armed 
with lathis, and fifteen men 
in the Thana armed with 
batons. 

Dick ordered the three de- 
tachments to be in readiness 
at two o'clock. When he was 
giving directions to his In- 
spector in the morning he 
took care, though he said no- 
thing openly, to leave an im- 
pression that he expected a 
riot. The Inspector was too 
well-drilled to say anything 
which might imply that the 
Police Sahib had expressed 
uneasiness. He received the 
orders stolidly. But before 
Dick left he insinuated a com- 
pliment about the general 
quietness of the place and the 
absence of crime and discon- 
tent, and Dick knew the man 
had no suspicions. His order 
to turn out in the blistering 
sun at two was put down to 
the overflow of waste vitality, 





the inscrutable restlessness of 
sahibs from which all men 
suffered. 

Dick laid his plans secretly. 
He stationed a man in mufti 
at the palace gate to watch 
events, and to send him word if 
there were any signs of hurrying 
on the funeral. At two o’clock 
he sent a messenger to Bose 
at Mahendrapuram, asking 
him for a warrant for a post- 
mortem, and telling him that 
in the absence of the proper 
civil authority he was acting 
in anticipation of sanction. 
The letter would take two or 
three days to reach him. He 
also wrote to the Collector of 
the district saying that Bose 
was away, and that, acting upon 
secret information, he intended 
to hold a post-mortem on the 
Rani’s body. He excused him- 
self for not telegraphing on 
account of the urgent need of 
secrecy. 

At half-past two he rode to 
the police lines. At three he 
mustered his men. Half an 
hour later they were formed 
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up on either side of the road 
to the Raja’s burning ghat. 
No one, not even the men 
themselves, had a notion that 
they were there for any other 
purpose than to keep the road. 

Soon the wail of the mourn- 
ers began to rise and fall in 
the distance. Dick wondered 
if his low-caste policemen 
would dare to place their hands 
upon the bier. To the super- 
stitious the thing was sacro- 
sanct, unapproachable to men 
of their caste, for it bore a 
corpse, a woman, a Ksatriya, 
a Raja’s wife, invisible at all 
times, 

As the din grew louder the 
unturbaned crowd of mourners 
appeared round a bend of the 
road. In front walked the 
chief of the funeral, bearing 
the fire that was to light the 
funeral pile. Four Brahmins 
carried the litter behind. As 
it came into view the bier was 
halted for the third and last 
time, while the Brahmins 
placed rice in the mouth of the 
dead. Dick braced himself. 
He recognised many of the 
Raja’s relatives round the 
corpse. Vast multitudes of 
the townspeople and ryots 
from neighbouring villages 
closed in behind, eager, excited, 
apathetic, curious. Wild and 
discordant music filled the air, 
breaking forth} abruptly and 
dying away in dramatic spurts 
and lulls inspiring dread. 

The bearers were not fifty 
yards from the gate when Dick, 
who was sitting on his horse 
at the end of the ranks nearest 
the procession, gave the order 
to form in double line in the 
centre of the road. In ten 
seconds his men, instead of 
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lining the road, were formed 
in a position to bar the ad- 
vance of the funeral. Police- 
men and carriers faced one 
another in blank amazement, 
The movement was so sudden 
and unexpected that for a 
moment not a word was said. 
Then the old man who carried 
the fire at the head of the 
mourners cried out—‘ What 
has happened? What has 
happened ?” 

Dick rode up to the In. 
spector. 

“‘The orders are to seize the 
corpse,” he said. “Foul play 
is suspected. There will be a 
post-mortem.”’ 

The man saluted mechanic- 
ally. He looked at Dick; he 
looked at his little knot of 
men. Then he looked at the 
crowd. 

“Sahib,” he said, “they will 
never permit. They are a hun- 
dred to one.” 

“Never mind,” Dick said. 
“T’ll break any man who holds 
back. Form a cordon round 
the corpse. I will order the 
bearers to carry the bier to 
the hospital. If they refuse, 
choose six of your best men 
and give them the lead.” 

Dick bellowed the orders 
again so that all the world 
could hear. The police hesi- 
tated and held back. He dis- 
mounted and advanced to the 
bier. The bearers looked at 
him in dismay, like men ar- 
rested on a capital charge. A 
group of court officials pressed 
forward chattering and gestic- 
ulating wildly. Dick repeated 
the order. The bearers shook 
their heads doggedly. He 
called six of the men he trusted 
best and gave each his place 
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by the bier and told them to 
press on with it, and carry it 
themselves if the bearers re- 
fused. He ordered the In- 
spector to form an advanced 
guard with fifteen men. He 
stationed as many on each 
side, each party under a head 
constable, and he held the 
rear with his twenty military 
police. 

The moment the first police- 
man put his hand on the bier 
the mob rushed in angrily from 
behind, and Dick and his men 
beat them back with the butt- 
ends of their rifles. Stones 
flew, and the men _ were 
embroiled. Dick’s __ spirits 
rose. They were committed 


to it, and that was half the 
battle. 

“Make haste!” he cried to 
the escort; “I will keep them 
back. They are running to 


the town for lathis. Only 
get the corpse into the 
hospital before they attack.” 

He fought a rearguard 
action all the way. A stone 
smashed his right ear. He 
countered a lathi stroke, and 
felled the man who struck. 
Five of his men were dis- 
abled. A score or more of 
the rioters were wounded, and 
one was left with a broken 
skull. 

At the hospital there was a 
pause. The mob held back, 
waiting reinforcements. Dick 
lined the verandah with his 
rifles, and ordered them to fire 
a volley over the heads of the 
crowd if they attacked, and if 
that did not stop them, to fire 
into them till they dispersed. 

As they mounted the hospital 
steps Dick caught a glimpse of 
Venkata Sastri inside. When 
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he entered the apothecary had 
disappeared into another room. 
The astrologer salaamed to 
Dick politely, and explained 
that he had come to see if he 
could do anything to allay the 
riot. His explanation was cut 
short by the Raja’s secretary, 
who drove up in a landau. 

“This is a very serious 
affair, Mr French,” he said 
as he waddled up the steps. 
“The populace is highly in- 
censed at insult offered to 
deceased corpse. I warn you 
if you proceed with the post- 
mortem there will be a very 
sanguinary affray. Your own 
life is in danger.” 

“You are right,” Dick said, 
“there is likely to be shooting. 
In the meantime, this is no 
place for men of peace. You 
have a carriage.” 

“You are no doubt acting 
under orders,”’ the Babu said. 

“That is my business.” - 

“Are you aware that the 
post-mortem is illegal without 
a warrant from Mr Bose?” 

“The post-mortem will be 
held immediately,’ Dick said 
with finality. 

The Babu was saying some- 
thing about irregularity of 
procedure when a volley from 
the verandah silenced the pro- 
test on his lips. This tre- 
mendous and unanswerable 
comment left him bleached and 
speechless. 

Dick was at the door in a 
moment. 

“That’s right—fire over their 
heads till they close,” he 
shouted. “By Jove! here is 
one of them that means 
business.” 

It was Jai Singh, the boast- 
ing, bhang-eating, ex-sepoy, 
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Rajput durwan of the Raja's 
palace. He came on brandish- 
ing a lathi in both hands over 
his head. A _ single shot 
dropped him among the 
cratons at the foot of the steps 
with a bullet through his 
shoulder. The few braves who 
followed turned and fled. 

“One more volley over their 
heads,” Dick cried, “just to 
put the fear of God into them, 
and fire high.” 

But the menace was super- 
fluous. Jai Singh’s repulse 
was the sign of a general 
stampede. In a few minutes 
the compound wasempty. Not 
a living soul was to be seen 
anywhere except the two 


saises taking cover behind the 
landau. 

Dick entered the hospital. 

“ Babu,” he said, “you can 
go on with the post-mortem.” 

He addressed the legs of the 


apothecary, which were to be 
seen peeping out from under 
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the charpoy, where he and the 
secretary had hidden them- 
selves at the first shot. Ven- 
kata Sastri was standing by 
the door. His perfect com- 
posure made Dick uneasy. It 
was not the attitude of a man 
who had anything to fear, 
Dick wondered what untapped 
resources of evil the astrologer 
possessed that he did not resist 
the post-mortem. But it was 
not difficult to guess. 

The astrologer and the sec- 
retary drove off without much 
persuasion. The Brahmin wore 
a saffron shawl thrown over 
his left shoulder. The other 
shoulder, naked and hairy, was 
silhouetted against the plush 
cushions of the landau in a 
way that suggested an alliance 
of the most sinister progress 
with original sin. As Dick 
watched the purple and yellow 
anachronism disappear along 
the road to the palace his heart 
sank for the first time. 


VIII. 


The result of the post-mortem 
was known all over Kordinghee 
that night. The apothecary 
found no traces of poisoning ; 
he reported that the Rani had 
died of heart-failure. The com- 
posure of Venkata Sastri had 
not been feigned. He believed 
that he had bought security. 
It was safer, he thought, than 
to resist the investigation. The 
apothecary was to receive ten 
thousand rupees and the palace 
favour. 

But the astrologer was much 
too astute to believe that Dick’s 
resources were exhausted. He 
thought that the next move 


of the police would be to send 
the Rani’s remains to the Civil 
Surgeon of Ganjam under es- 
cort. The journey would take 
four days’ double marches, and 
in the meantime he had another 
card to play. Venkata Sastri’s 
surmise was not far from the 
mark. Dick did not leave the 
hospital until the contents of 
the stomach had been packed 
and sealed in his presence. 
Then he left a strong guard 
over them and rode back to 
the bungalow. He telegraphed 
to the Collector of the district 
and the Superintendent of 
police telling them what he 
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had done, and to the head 
constables of all the Thanas 
between Kordinghee and Kal- 
ingapatam directing them to 
send relays to meet him. The 
sealed packet was destined 
for the chemical examiner of 
Madras, a functionary of whom 
Venkata Sastri had never 
heard. It was to be shipped 
by sea from Kalingapatam. 
Dick expeeted another attack 
on the road. He was convinced 
that the palace folk would be 
busy inciting the mob to re- 
cover the outraged Rani’s corpse, 
that it might be carried to the 
burning ghat and disposed of 
according to the immemorial 
rites of her ancestors. He 
had no suspicion of the dark 
intrigue that was afoot. The 


first hint of it was the loss of 
his seal. 

Venkata Sastri had too little 
faith in the courage of the 


Telugus to risk another en- 
gagement with the police. But 
the diversion caused by the 
riot in the afternoon, and the 
concentration of the whole force 
round the hospital, gave him a 
chance that he did not scruple 
to take advantage of. At half- 
past eleven in the night an old 
ryot, from a hamlet half a mile 
out of the town, came to the 
hospital with a tale that his 
daughter had been abdueted. 
He and his son-in-law had gone 
to Kordinghee, leaving the girl 
alone with the wife of a servant. 
The woman said that she saw 
three unfamiliar-looking figures 
enter the house, at which she 
was so frightened that she had 
hidden herself in an old disused 
well. She heard the girl scream 
frantically, but her cries had 
become fainter and fainter as 
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if she had been gagged. At 
last when the house was still, 
after waiting a very long while, 
the old woman plucked up 
courage enough to enter it. 
She found that the unhappy 
girl had been carried away. 
Nothing else in the house was 
touched. 

A sub-inspector and three 
men were despatched to the 
spot at once. Dick was as- 
tonished. It was a most 
unlikely story, and a suspicion 
crossed his mind that the affair 
was a ruse to divert his atten- 
tion. He asked the Inspector 
if he had ever heard of a case 
of forcible abduction in the 
neighbourhood before. The 
Inspector said that he had not, 
though they were common in 
the Punjab. 

The apothecary, who had 
been kept unwillingly on the 
scene, said it was natural that 
strange crimes should be com- 
mitted when all the police were 
collected in one spot. Some 
badmash had taken advantage 
of the opportunity to kidnap 
a bride. 

The Inspector asked Dick in 
a whisper if he saw any con- 
nection between the girl’s ab- 
duction and the loss of his seal. 

Dick looked at him incredu- 
lously. ‘You don’t say that 
you think’ these fiends in hell 
mean to use the old man’s 
daughter as a substitute?” 

“Whom can you _ trust, 
Sahib? No one is incorrupt- 
ible. The thing might be done 
in half an hour in the night 
here, or in Ganjam, or on the 
road, and a poor man earn the 
best part of a village for being 
asleep.” 

“You are right,” Dick said. 
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“You had better liedown. We 
will have to start an hour be- 
fore sunrise. I will leave the 
abduction case to Raghava 
Rao.” 

Dick had made up his 
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mind to ride beside the Rani’s 
remains all day, to sleep by 
them all night, and never to 
leave the packet until he had 
seen it safely embarked on the 
ship. . 


IX. 


For a month at least the 
Kordinghee case was talked 
about all over India. When 
the trial was going on, ‘The 
Pioneer’ devoted three columns 
toit every day. The “Koihais” 
of Madras were absorbed in it, 
and in the Northern Circars no- 
body talked of anything else. 

In the beginning public in- 
terest had been aroused by the 
rumour of a rebellion some- 
where away in the back of 
Ganjam. There was a story 
that a young police assistant 
had seized the body of a high- 
caste Rani from the funeral 
pyre in anticipation of a war- 
rant which the civil authorities 
had afterwards refused. The 
whole district was said to be 
in a ferment, and there had 
been several riots in which the 
young man, whose name was 
French, had been seriously 
wounded. The boy, of course, 
was officially execrated. It 
appeared that he had acted on 
a cock-and-bull story without 
evidence. He could not produce 
a single witness to support his 
suspicion of foul play, and the 
medical man who had conducted 
the post-mortem reported that 
the Rani had died of heart- 
failure. 

At this early stage Dick’s 
conduct in the affair was more 
discussed than the political dif- 
ficulties his action called into 





being. Had there been a 
magistrate of any character 
on the spot Dick might have 
fared better. But unfortun- 
ately Bose was the medium of 
official communication, and he 
took care to leave an impression 
that Dick had acted irrespon- 
sibly and without deliberation. 
In a confidential letter to the 
Collector, Bose had attributed 
“Mr French’s blunder to his 
credulity, his ignorance of the 
country, and his inherent in- 
ability to understand the serious 
nature of the issues involved.” 
The Bengali added that no 
circumstances had come to his 
notice which would justify him 
in issuing a warrant for the 
seizure of the corpse. 

So Dick was to be made the 
scapegoat. There was no 
doubt of it. He was generally 
voted a scatter-brained young 
ass, but his pluck was admitted 
on all sides. The case offered 
one of those interesting psy- 
chological problems that at- 
tract men who study the odd 
effects of the East on their 
neighbour’s character. Dick 
was much discussed in the 
Waltair Club. 

“ French must have been just 
a little bit jumpy,” the doctor 
said. “I put it down to 112° 
in the shade.” 

“T believe he is Irish,” said 
Macpherson. 
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“ He was certainly not ower 
canny,” said O’Hagan. 

“To tell you the truth,” said 
Lisle, ‘‘ Kordinghee is a queer 
place. Young Bennett shot 
himself there. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if French had run 
amok.” 

Then entered Bradley, the 
Superintendent of Police, whose 
assistant Dick had been at 
Waltair, a walking mountain 
of kindliness. 

“You are talking of French,” 
he said. ‘The boy has stuff in 
him. You must remember all 
we have heard of this business 
emanates from Bose. It 
wouldn’t surprise me if French 
came out top after all.” 

A week afterwards it was 
known that the chemical ex- 
aminer in Madras had found 
arsenic in the stomach of Par- 
buti Bibi. The Chandra Raja, 
Venkata Sastri, and Jaganna- 
dham, the cook, were arrested 
and committed for trial. Dick 
was escorting them to Kaling- 
apatam. 

That was the second stage of 
the affair. As the trial went 
on, it became clear to every 
one that Dick had shown an 
unusual force of character for 
@ young man of his years. He 
had laid his plans with great 
tact and secrecy, acted with 
quickness and decision, and 
carried the thing through with 
the most resolute courage. A 
suspicion of his intentions 
would have defeated the 
scheme, but he had known 
how to hold his counsel. The 


men at his back were all 
Telugus, men of the same 
prejudices and the same moral 
and physical weakness as the 
mob he had hoodwinked and 
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defeated. It was Dick’s per- 
sonality that had driven tnem 
to it. The boy was something 
of a leader. 

Yet what one admired most 
was the thing that damned 
him: the moral courage he had 
shown in running the whole 
business on his own initiative, 
blandly bandaging the eyes of 
the heaven-born as if they were 
timid and meddlesome children, 
to be kept out of the way until 
it was too late to interfere. It 
was an amazing piece of im- 
pudence. But there was hardly 
a policeman in the Presidency 
who would not have liked to 
slap him on the back for it. 

But Dick was by no means 
cleared. A verdict for the 
prosecution would only parti- 
ally justify his action. In the 
meanwhile the case dragged on 
with frequent postponements. 
The line taken up by the de- 
fence was that Parbuti Bibi 
had been in the habit of taking 
arsenic, as many native women 
do, for a tonic. A letter was 
produced, written by the Rani 
to her father, the Raja of Kad- 
amkotah, in which she referred 
to the purchase of the drug. 
The old Raja was summoned to 
the trial, and confirmed the 
genuineness of his daughter’s 
letter. Among the witnesses 
for the defence was one Chetty, 
a shopkeeper from the bazaar, 
who had sold arsenic to the 
Rani’s confidential servant. 
This man, Poniah by name, 
said it was no secret that 
Parbuti Bibi took arsenic, and 
he said he could produce the 
identical phial, half-empty, as 
it had been found in her apart- 
ment in the zenana. The phial 
was not called for in court, 
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owing to the difficulty of prov- 
ing its identity—the hostile at- 
titude of the mob having made 
an investigation impossible. 

Things were not going well 
for the prosecution when, on 
the thirteenth day, a new and 
sensational element entered into 
the case. Raghava Rao, Dick’s 
sub-inspector, had discovered 
that the ryot’s daughter, who 
had been kidnapped the night 
of the Kordinghee affair, had 
been murdered an hour or two 
afterwards, and he had collected 
circumstantial evidence to show 
that the crime was traceable to 
a Brahmin, Rama Rao, who 
had already figured in the case 
as a witness, and was known 
to be in collusion with the 
Chandra Raja. He continued 
to appear in the trial, though 
in a different réle. 

This new complication opened 
the eyes of the public to the 
inner politics of Kordinghee. 
The right or wrong of the post- 
mortem question was forgotten. 
The revelation involved greater 
issues. Those who had followed 
the trial—and the number in- 
cluded the greater part of liter- 
ate India—were now mainly 
concerned with the dark and 
hidden system of crime which 
it disclosed, bringing to light a 
state of things more generally 
suspected than realised. It was 
easy to believe that a similar 
régime existed in other obscure 
corners of the Presidency, and 
there was a feeling that a few 
more men of French’s type 
would do a world of good. 

Venkata Sastri and the 
Chandra Raja had pursued 
their ends with an unscrup- 
ulousness and callous indiffer- 
ence that seemed to imply a 
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sense of impunity, justified no 
doubt by the palace records, 
Every servant, priest, and 
parasite of the family knew 
that Parbuti Rani was being 
poisoned, and they knew that 
the ryot’s daughter had been 
kidnapped as a substitute to 
take her place at the post- 
mortem. Yet the palace walls 
breathed no secret beyond the 
vague and indifferent rumours 
that penetrated to the bazaar, 
The one moonlight informer had 
vanished like a phantom. The 
accident of Dick’s presence 
alone had disturbed the black 
ooze of undredged wickedness 
and intrigue that had collected 
in the stagnant backwater of 
Kordinghee. 

The new turn that the case 
had taken left a moral certainty 
of the guilt of the three ac- 
cused, though it contributed 
very little towards their con- 
viction. As the trial proceeded 
the Prosecutor made it clear 
that the Chandra Raja was im- 
plicated in the second murder. 
Yet no amount of cross-examin- 
ation could extract the shadow 
or suggestion of a motive for it 
from any of the witnesses. The 
connection between the two 
murders was evident, but it 
did not directly advance the 
prosecution. 

On the afternoon of the 
seventeenth day the case for 
the defence hung on a thread. 
The servant, Poniah, was chal- 
lenged unexpectedly to pro- 
duce the phial of arsenic which 
was alleged to have been found 
in the Rani’s possession at the 
time of her death. 

After an interval the phial 
was brought into court. “ Will 
you swear,” the Public Prose- 
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cutor asked him, “that this 
bottle is the identical one pur- 
chased by the Rani, and that 
the contents have not been 
touched since she died?” 

The witness swore piously. 
He was palpably relieved, 
thinking that at last his evi- 
dence was going to be ac- 
cepted. 

Two other important wit- 
nesses, both of them inmates 
of the palace, were called upon 
to identify the phial as the one 
purchased by the Rani. They 
pledged themselves solemnly. 

The phial was then handed 
to the civil surgeon, who was 
in court at the time, and he 
was asked to specify the kind 
of arsenic it contained. 

“It is yellow arsenic,” he 
said. 

The Public Prosecutor rose 
again. 

“May I trouble you, sir,” he 
said, “to inform the court as 
to what species of arsenic was 
found in the stomach.” There 
was @ significant pause. It 
could not have been more than 
two minutes, yet it seemed at 
least a quarter of an hour. 
Dick felt that his official career 
hung on the answer. The 
judge glanced through a file 
of papers on his desk, selected 
one, and opened it. 

“Tt was white arsenic,” he 
said, 

The evidence for the defence 
was utterly discredited. 

It was at this point in the 
trial that Jagannadham, the 
cook, turned Queen’s evidence 
to save his ugly worthless skin. 
He stated that Venkata Sastri 
had personally instigated him 
to poison Parbuti Rani, prom- 
ising to pay him the sum of 
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five hundred rupees in cash, 
besides other rewards for his 
services; that the Chandra 
Raja was also in the plot, 
and that Rama Rao and two 
accomplices, Ard Narayan 
and Padmanappadu, had re- 
ceived a thousand rupees each 
for the murder of the ryot’s 
daughter, and were to have re- 
ceived another thousand rupees 
if they had succeeded in sub- 
stituting her remains for those 
of Parbuti Rani. This evi- 
dence was corroborated in 
every material point. 

The end of it all was that 
Venkata Sastri, Rama Rao, 
Ard Narayan, and Padman- 
appadu were condemned to 
death. The Chandra Raja, for 
political reasons, was let off 
with transportation for life, 
and the approver, Jaganna- 
dham was granted a formal 
pardon. The apothecary was 
committed for bribery and cor- 
ruption, and spent the next 
seven years of his life in the 
Andamans. 

On the last night of the 
trial the Inspector-General of 
Police was dining with the 
Governor of the Presidency. 

“It has been a most whole- 
some example,” the Governor 
was saying, ‘‘and the publicity 
of it will do a great deal of 
good. We must teach these 
intriguing palace Brahmins 
that they are not beyond our 
reach. It seems to me that a 
Zenana in a place like Kord- 
inghee is as isolated as a rock 
in the Pacific.” 

“It is not easy to get at 
them,” the Inspector said. 
“These Zemindars possess un- 
bounded infiuence.” 

“That Police boy seems to 
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have a cool head. I hear he 
had no business to seize the 
corpse. Didn’t he act without 
@ warrant?” 

“Tt was a technical breach 
of discipline, sir. But Bose, 
the assistant magistrate, is a 
negligible man. He would 
never have plucked up courage 
to issue the warrant. It was 
lucky he was away from Kord- 
inghee, for if it had not been 
for French being there alone, 
not one of these men would 
have got their deserts.” 

“T like a boy who is not 
afraid of responsibility.” 

“French comes of good 
stock, sir; he will do well.” 

“ Are you going to send him 
back to Kordinghee?” 

“T am transferring him to 
Lingapuram. Bruce is on 
leave, and the place needs a 
strong man. He is very young 
for the post, and some of his 
seniors won’t like it; but I 
think he will do.” 

Dick cabled to Veronica the 
result of the trial and the 
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news of his promotion to act- 
ing superintendent on five 
hundred rupees a-month, 
“Come out as soon as you 
can,” he added. 

He met her in Bombay in 
November. He had _ two 
months’ leave, and they spent 
their honeymoon travelling 
among the old cities of the 
north. The Taj, the Golden 
Temple, the Kutab Minar, 
Chitore, the Palace of Amber, 
the ruins of Fatehpur Sikri, 
were enveloped for them in a 
haze of loveliness that tran- 
scended their dreams. 

“Oh, Dick! It is too lovely,” 
Veronica said. ‘I am afraid.” 

They were drifting down the 
Ganges at Benares by the 
light of a crescent moon. Dick 
detached a gold locket from 
the end of his watch-chain. It 
was the first pledge Veronica 
had given him. He threw it 
into the wrinkled silver-em- 
bossed stream, and the jealous 
gods were propitiated. 

EDMUND CANDLER. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED PAPERS AT CRANBORNE. 


BY ALGERNON CECIL. 


THE grim castles of the 
middle age survived the only 
men who were fit to hold them 
by about a hundred years, and 
then perished in the catastrophe 
of the Civil War. How will it 
be with the lordly pleasure- 
houses of the Elizabethans and 
their successors? To convert 
them into museums is of no use, 
for they brook no insults, and 
the spirit passes out of them at 
the entrance of the uniformed 
official and the umbrella-counter 
and the handrail round the sides 
of the rooms. They will stop 
with us on their own terms or 
not at all, and, if the rich should 
chance to forget the distinction 
between luxury and culture, and 
the poor should happen to learn 
that envy is no more than a 
laudable desire for improved 
methods of economic distribu- 
tion, the great houses will mock 
us like Versailles and Kensing- 
ton and Hampton Court, all 
glorious without, not at all 
glorious within. 

However this may be, there 
is one style of old house which 
changing conditions can well 
afford to spare. English manors 
are very patient, very unam- 
bitious, very retiring. They 
belong to every age or no age, 
having their roots often enough 
in many centuries, and looking 
with a genial and indifferent 
eye on the shifting moods of 
society. They have given a 
friendly welcome to many suc- 
cessive masters, and ushered 


them out, too, with a kindly 
God-speed, not sorry to have 
made their acquaintance nor 
altogether sorry either to have 
seen the last of them; for they 
have learnt to take men very 
much as they find them, and 
are best pleased to be left alone, 
except for any absolutely neces- 
sary repairs. From the time 
of Cedric the Saxon, and before, 
down to our own, they have 
made a congruous background 
for the placid movement of 
English family life, and, like 
the easy-going genial race of 
squires which has mostly in- 
habited them, they are well 
content to discharge their 
duties faithfully and without 
ostentation. Lord Beaconsfield 
in ‘Endymion’ has drawn a 
picture of one of them: it was, 
Froude thought, the only thing 
of lasting value in a poor novel. 
The broken Minister retires to 
“the foot of the Berkshire 
downs,” where 


“on a gentle elevation there is an 
old hall with gable ends and lattice 
windows, standing in grounds which 
once were stately and where there 
are yet glade-like terraces of yew- 
trees which give an air of dignity to 
a neglected scene. . . . It was aristo- 
cratic yet singularly inexpensive. 
The house contained an immense hall 
which reached the roof and which 
would have become a baronial man- 
sion, and a vast staircase in keeping ; 
but the living rooms were moderate, 
even small in dimensions, and not 
numerous.” 


Save that Cranborne is not 
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neglected, the description 
might almost stand at the 
head of this article. On the 
north side of the house, in a 
straight line from Salisbury, 
the old approach, now a mere 
grassy drive, runs down off the 
spurs of the Wiltshire Downs, 
through “a greate gate” (as 
they used to call it with rather 
excessive magnificence), into a 
little walled court, whence 
balustrade and terrace and 
loggia-porch, richly embroid- 
ered with heraldic devices, 
raise the eye by nice grada- 
tions towards the three-storied 
pilasters, which draw out the 
lines of the old manor-house in 
the light sensuous style of the 
Italian Renaissance. The road, 
now narrowed to a passage, 
still holds on its way and runs 
out again, through the build- 
ing, into another and greater 
square -court, at the opposite 
entrance to which two Tudor 
gate-towers, reared in the form 
and on the basis of the 
medieval fortification, throw 
back their sharp angles into 
the enclosure. The grey build- 
ing of which they are the out- 
posts—more white than grey it 
looks in the bright sunshine— 
consists in two large towers, in 
one of which the substanee, in 
both probably the decoration, 
are of the seventeenth century. 
Between them stands the old 
hall of the manor, adorned on 
this side as on the other by a 
Renaissance porch, but able to 
trace its lineage back to the 
days of John, when the king 
used it as a lodge from which 
to hunt the deer in Cranborne 
Chase. 

Such is the frame which 
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Time has ordered for the loose 
patchwork of the following 


pages. 


Old papers are everywhere 
giving up their treasures, and 
at Cranborne, as _ elsewhere, 
there was found to be a hetero- 
geneous collection of documents 
not exceptionally interesting, 
but not altogether undeserving 
of a passing glance. Some court- 
rolls, some steward’s accounts, 
here and there a bygone letter— 
these are musty records, which 
will yield no golden tales, 
But for the reader, who is 
fairly warned not to raise high 
his expectations, there is a little 
casual instruction and a little 
quiet amusement to be had 
in them, as indeed in most 
places, if we know where to 
look for them. 

We are used to think of 
Socialism as something new, a 
peculiar terror of our own age, 
like the invasion of the Huns 
or the raids of the Northmen 
to the medieval world; but 
in fact our ancestors were 
accustomed to restrain indi- 
vidual freedom to a degree 
which, it is likely enough, will 
never again be attempted, and 
nothing is better calculated to 
convince us of this than the 
study of medieval court-rolls. 
Every one was bound to lie in 
a tithing (originally an associa- 
tion of ten or twelve men, 
mutually responsible for each 
other’s good conduct, but in 
the South of England syn- 
onymous with the township or 
village), and the principal item 
in the record of the local courts 
is the reports or presentments 
of the tithing-men. 
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Cranborne lay—we cannot 
tell why or how, but appar- 
ently at the time of Edward 
I.’s Quo Warranto Inquiry, the 
memory of man ran not to the 
contrary —in the honour of 
Gloucester. Honours were in- 
dependent jurisdictions, where 
the lord’s steward took the 
place of the king’s sheriff as 
the constituting officer of the 
local courts. Four kinds of 
sessions, beside that of the 
chase court, were held at Cran- 
borne. The hundred court-leet 
and the manorial court -leet 
were criminal courts requiring 
jurymen who confirmed from 
personal knowledge the pre- 
sentment of criminals made by 
the bailiffs of the boroughs and 
the tithing-men, and who also 
presented criminals on their 
own account. At these ses- 
sions, which were held twice 
yearly, at Michaelmas and at 
the term of “ Hokked”! (the 
end of April or May), views 
of frank-pledge were taken in 
order to see that every man 
did in fact belong to a tith- 
ing. The two courts differed 
only in this—that the hun- 
dred court included more 
tithings than the court of the 
manor. 

The other pair of sessions— 
those of the lesser courts of the 
hundred and the manor—oc- 
curred more frequently, and 
dealt with matters of small con- 
sequence, without juries,—torts 
and misdemeanours, such mat- 
ters as stray horses, trespass, 
unscoured ditches, breaches of 
the Assize of Ale, and the like. 
We may stop to glance at a 


few of the entries that have 
come down to us. 

The cases of assault are 
rendered quite amusing by 
the variety of the weapons 
employed. 


“John Poucherdon assaulted Henry 
Bosse with a ‘ gleyve’ (sword) and the 
said John unjustly drew blood from 
the said Henry ; fined 6d.” (1460.) 

“ Thomas hove assaulted John 
Jeffrey with a ‘sagitta’ (arrow) of 
no value ; fined 6d.” 

“The tithing man of Alseholt 
ordered to have here at the next 
Court a cudgel which Thomas Grey 
used against the King’s peace upon 
William Solar.” 

“William Beell assaulted John 
Holyday with a ‘hegge-byll’ and 
drew blood; fined 9d.” 

‘* James, servant of John Carent, 
assaulted William Joke with a dagger, 
and the said John drew blood from 
the said William ; fined 6d.” 

“ William Wodeford assaulted 
Thomas Andrewe with a ‘bifurco’ 
(fork) ; fined 1d.” 

“Laurence Tayllour assaulted 
Richard Boyd with a hange-rell 
(?handrail) ; fined 3d. The henge- 
rell ordered to be brought.” 

‘Simon Bouchere drew a ‘ vangam’ 
(shovel) against the peace upon Wil- 
liam Sadeler ; fined 2d.” 


Two militant clergymen live 
by their evil deeds— 


“ John, vicar of Cranborne, drew 
blood against the F ary with a small 
knife from John Wyt ; fined 3d.” 


John Wyt was no craven 
even in respect of his spirit- 
ual pastor, as the next entry 
shows— 


“John Wyt drew a ‘basulardum’ 
(cutlass or poniard) against the peace, 
and drew blood from the said John 
Vicar ; fined 3d.” 


Later the knife was pro- 
duced, and sold for 2d. Let 





1 Hokeday is the second Tuesday after Easter. 
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us hope it drew blood no more 
from John Wyt or any other. 


“The tithing-man of Firnham pre- 
sented that John, Rector of the Church 
of Firnham, drew blood from William 
S—— ; therefore he is fined 3d.” 


A few of the other entries 
may detain us for a moment. 
Failure to scour ditches was a 
very common offence. 


“The tithing-man of Holewell pre- 
sented that the King’s Way there 
next to Stoudchowe is wet for want 
of scouring of a ditch there, which 
John Stalale should scour : he is fined 
2d., and ordered to scour the same.” 
(1398.) 


John Stalale was an old 
offender. The year before— 


“A tres was presented upon 
the said John Stalale for polling two 
oaks in his close, which he holds of 
the lord by custom, to the destruc- 
tion of the said oaks. Remains for 
the view of the Lord’s Council.” 


The entry is interesting, be- 
cause it shows in what sort 
of cases the Lord’s Council, 
over which the Lord’s Auditor 
appears to have presided, inter- 
vened. To the Lord’s Council 
also the smaller tenants looked 
for protection against the en- 
croachments of the greater. 

Strays are a constant item, 
and were sold for the benefit 
of the lord if unclaimed after 
a@ year and a day. Here are 
some descriptions from a list 
of 1495 :— 


“1 bay mare, a snappe in the left 
ear and in the right ear a ferthyng 
under, value 16d. A bay mare, hole 
yered, value 12d. A donne mare, 


re cutte in the left year, a 
feything in both ears, value 8d. A 
bay foal, yeveld in the right ear, 
croppe in the left ear, value 10d.” 
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In 1460 and 1517 are entries 
which should give all good in- 
dividualists a cold shudder :— 


“John Parker is a common inn- 
keeper, and takes an excessive price 
for hay and straw against the form 
of the statute, fined 6d.” (1460.) 

“Tt is presented—That Thomas 
White, who held of the lord a 
cottage with appurtenances, has re- 
treated from the domain of the lord 
into unknown parts; therefore the 
reeve there is ordered to seize the 
said cottage.” (1460.) 

“The twelve jury presented that 
. . . Richard Ingwell, fisherman, sold 
his fish in other places and not here 
at Cranborne to the deceiving of all 
the tenants of this lordship; there- 
fore he was fined 3d. and was ordered 
not to repeat the same deceit under 
a penalty of 3s. 4d.” (1517.) 


But the reader must be 
weary of these homely illus- 
trations of the rough life of 
the hamlet, and may not be 
sorry to learn that the papers 
change their character as the 
centuries advance. In 1611 
Cranborne, which had passed 
through many hands, but had 
persistently reverted to the 
Crown, was finally disposed 
of to Sir Robert Cecil. This 
at least is the date of the 
grant; but Cecil, whose first 
connection with the place arose 
from his post of Master of 
Wards at the close of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, had already taken 
from it the title of Viscount 


in 1604, and so the gift 
must have been then in 
contemplation. At this time 


the house, or castle as they 
called it, was no better than 
& dilapidated building of white 
stone, just good enough to 
shelter the manorial courts. 
That, however, was no draw- 
back to a man whose only pas- 
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sion was bricks and mortar. 
Sickly, laborious, reserved, a 
little cunning, perhaps a little 
deformed, Robert Cecil could 
never have been popular, but 
his characteristics were more 
than ever at a discount in an 
age which set a premium on 
handsome, full-blooded gallants. 
We know little of his inner life, 
but the glimpses of it which we 
get are pitiful enough. Per- 
haps, like the Preacher, in order 
to test the vanity of human en- 
deavour, he threw himself into 
the construction of great houses. 
Five, built or restored, are put 
to his account: Cranborne, 
Hatfield, Quickswood, Ber- 
mondsey, and Salisbury House 
in the Strand. Of his expenses 
at Cranborne we have some, 
though unluckily insufficient, 
records. Between 1608 and 
1612 the agent in charge re- 
ceived for the repair of the 
house, including, however, some 
repairs at Old Sarum Castle 
(which was used then or about 
that time as a farm), the sum 
of £3048, 19s. 1d. This would 
equal, perhaps, £10,000 of our 
money. One or two details 
may be worth mentioning. In 
the estimate for repairs the 
number of bricks required is 
given as 300,000, and the cost of 
making and burning every 1000 
bricks was expected to be 4s. 
To Robert Cecil ought prob- 
ably to be ascribed the Gate- 
towers, the eastern tower of 
the house, and the great stair- 
case, besides an eastern wing, 
which was probably burnt by 
the Cavaliers, and has anyway 
disappeared, and a western 
wing which his son rebuilt, at 
any rate partially, after the 


Civil War, and which is still 
standing. To the latter, too, 
are probably to be attributed 
the two Renaissance porches. 

William, the second Earl, 
had succeeded his father in 
May 1612. Clarendon has 
drawn his portrait without 
mercy, and probably with 
justice. 


“The Earl of Salisbury had been 
born and bred in court and had the 
advantage of a descent from a father 
and a grandfather who had been very 
wise men, and great ministers of state 
in the eyes of Christendom ; whose 
wisdom and virtues died with them, 
and their children only inherited their 
titles. He had been admitted of the 
council to King James ; from which 
time he continued so obsequious to 
the court, that he never failed in 
overacting all that he was required to 
do. No act of power was ever pro- 
posed which he did not advance and 
execute his part with the utmost 
rigour. No man so great a tyrant in 
his country, or was less swayed by 
any motives of justice or honour. He 
was a man of no words, except in 
hunting and hawking, in which he 
only (sic) knew how to behave him- 
self. In matters of State and council 
he always concurred in what was pro- 
posed for the King and cancelled and 
repaired all those transgressions by 
concurring in all that was proposed 
against him as soon as any such pro- 

itions were made. Yet when the 

ing went to York, he likewise at- 
tended upon his majesty ; and at that 
distance seemed to have recovered 
some courage, and concurred in all 
counsels which were taken to un- 
deceive the people, and to make the 
proceedings of the parliament odious 
to all the world. Butjon a sudden he 
caused his horses to attend him out of 
the town, and having placed fresh 
ones at a distance, he fled back to 
London, with the expedition such 
men use when they are most afraid ; 
and never after denied to do anything 
that was required of him ; and when 
the war was ended, and Cromwell 
had put down the house of peers, he 
got himself to be chosen a member of 
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the house of commons, and sat with 
them as of their own body, and was 
esteemed accordingly. In a word, 
he became so despicable to all men, 
that he will hardly ever enjoy the ease 
which Seneca bequeathed to him— 
‘His egregiis majoribus ortus, qualis 
cunque est, sub umbra suorum lateat ; 
ut loca sordida repercussa sole illus- 
trantur, ita inertes majorum suorum 
luce resplendeant.’” 


Such was the man who left 
more mark at Cranborne than 
any of his successors. There 
is first a curious record of his 
travelling expenses on two dif- 
ferent journeys there from Lon- 
don, from which it is easy to 
get a pretty fair idea of the 
progress of a great noble in the 
seventeenth century. 

The heavy coach, containing 
my lord and his suite, leaves 
London by the western road. 
As they pass by the almshouse 
between Knight’s Bridge and 
Hammersmith a dole is asked, 
or it may be my lord, meditat- 
ing over the dangers of the 
way, thinks well to secure the 
favour of Providence ; any way 
the poor receive 12d. The pro- 
pitiation, however, if propitia- 
tion it be, proves inoperative. 
On Windsor Heath the coach 
sticks fast—it was early spring- 
time,—and 12d. more has to be 
given to a carter “that helped 
the coach.” Without further 
mishap they reach Hartford 
Bridge near Winchfield, where 
they put up for the night. My 
lord finds the evening long, and 
calls for music. The village 
musicians do their best, and 
get 6s. for their pains. In the 
morning the innkeeper presents 
his bill, £3, 2s. 10d. for lodging 
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my lord and his following, and 
after this has been settled and 
a further extravagant sum of 
6d. has been expended upon the 
poor, the progress is continued. 
The next night is spent at An- 
dover, where the poor who beg 
at the inn, and those who are 
lodged at the almshouse, to- 
gether received 12d., and my 
lord’s dinner costs 19s. On 
the third night my lord reaches 
his own town— Salisbury — 
where a great stir is made in 
consequence. ‘The bells are 
rung, for which the ringers 
received 20s, and the poor 
come crowding round and re- 
ceive a largesse of another 20s. 
which, however, does not pre- 
vent my lord from being 
mobbed, and in the end the 
beadle’s assistance has to be 
obtained. (“To the beadle 
that kept the poor from 
troubling my lord, 2s. 6d.”) 
Then Mr Mayor’s officers bring 
my lord “Ipocras,”! and get 
20s. for it, and the warrener 
of Old Sarum brings him rab- 
bits and is tipped 5s. After 
this my lord dines, presumably 
off the rabbits, and then has 
music, which, we must sup- 
pose, is good, as my lord has 
it again in the morning, and 
pays 20s. to the “waits.” 
Meanwhile the laundress has 
been busy with my lord’s linen, 
and puts in a claim for thirty 
shillings. This is paid, and 
the progress is continued to 
Cranborne, where all manner 
of good things are prepared 
against my lord’s coming— 
“capons,” “collars of brawn,” 
“fat lambs,” “pheasants from 





1 An aromatic cordial. 
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Giles, “partridges, live pikes, 
turkeys, woodcocks, carps, 
cheese, fat salmon.” The good 
fare is the complement of a 
good time, yet my lord does 
not pay too heavily for his 
sporting. There is an entry 
of 6s., which appears to in- 
clude various sums paid to 
“the hare-finders,” ‘“ the 
charges of huntsmen, running 
horses and hounds,” and the 
reward of “the fellows that 
laboured to take the fox, and 
brought him to my lord.” 
After this my lord goes to 
the races at Salisbury, attended 
by Barnard the groom, who 
receives a handsome livery for 
the occasion, and Richard the 
groom, who is in charge of my 
lord’s race-horses. Richard’s 
labours prove fruitful, and my 
lord wins “the bell,” upon 
which he has to pay 10s. a- 
piece to the drummers, trum- 
peters, and musketeers ; besides 
10s. to the sergeant of the town 
that kept the bell and stakes 
for his fee. It seems right to 
add that the balance of fortune 
was afterwards redressed, and 
my lord lost to Mr Talbot, Mr 
Fisher, and Mr Douce, though 
how much history does not say. 
The return journey is made by 
way of Basingstoke, Hartford 
Bridge, and Staines, and the 
cost of the whole amusement is 
reckoned at £2761, 0s. 11d. 
The second Earl, it is not 
unreasonable to suspect, was of 
the opinion of Leo X., “ Let us 
enjoy the Papacy since God 
has given it to us.” He loved 
good company and he loved 
good cheer. James I. paid him 


several visits, and below is 
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Sir Anthony Ashley” at St “A Perrricunar or nis Lorpsuiprs 


CHARDGES AT CRANBORNE KEEPING 
A TABLE 6 MEALES ATT HIS Ma™ 


BEING THERE.” (AvG. 1615.) 
“Tn grosse meate— 
eves2 . . £15 8 4 
Muttons 30 . £1816 0 
Veales6 . £3 5 0 
Lambes 12 £314 0O 
Neats tongs . 15 8 
2 dozen and 2 
Marrow bones . 12 4 
3 doz. 
Udders 29 ‘ 18 6 
Burres of Veale 
2 doz. 4 9 
Deares tongs . 3 0 
3 dozen. 
Larde ‘ 18 9 


Poulterye from London— 
Fatt capons 2 doz. att 3s. 
a peece. 
Pullets 14 att 2s. 6d. a peece. 
Godwetts 2 dozen att 4s. a peece. 
Pewetts 3 dozen att 20d. a peece. 
Quailes 3 dozen att 12s. a dozen. 


Poulterye bought att Cranborne— 

Partridges 2 dozen att 20d. a peece, 
40s. in all, and one dozen more 
being taken cost 6s. 

Turkeys 4 dozen and 11, att 20d. 
a@ peece. 

Capons 2 dozen and 1, att 2s. 
a@ peece. 

Caponetts 3 dozen and 8 att 14d. 
a peece. 

Small Pulletts 2 dozen and 6 att 
9d. a peece. 

Chickens 14 dozen at 4d. a peece. 

Duckes 3 dozen and 3 att 4d. 
a peece. 

Rabbetts 13 dozen att 6s. the 
dozen. 

Piggs 3. 

Butter 471 lbs. att 4d. the pounde 
and 6d. over. 

Eggs 700 att 3s. per 100. 

Milke and Creame.” 


Then there were lobsters, 
“‘crabbes,” conger, mullets, and 
other sea fish, Westphalia 
gammons, dried neate tongs, 
anchovies, olives and capers, 
“orrenges’”’ and lemons, almon 
paste, “pyne apple _ seede,” 
“errings rootes,” ‘biskett,” 
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preserved “cherryes,”’ bar- 
beryes (preserved), almons, 
French barley and ‘“ryce,” 
“wyne” vinegar—5 quarts of 
it, with the “bottell” 2s. 10d. 
—and more ordinary vinegar 
too, “sallett-oyle,’! apples, 
plums, &c., for tarts, “loafe 
sugar,” pepper, “ nuttmeggs,” 


mace, cloves, ‘“sinamonde,” 
saffron, “reysons,’ currants, 
prunes, white and “baye 


salte,” torches and lights (4 
dozen and 6, 18s. 4d.),—all this 
for six meales. One wonders 
whether, if King James and 
his suite had had Froude’s 
experience of a waking vision, 
in which all the animals that 
had been killed to sustain his 
life appeared before him to- 
gether, they would have felt 
remorse. Let us hope so. 
Meanwhile we may reflect with 
satisfaction that the simple life 
was little accounted of in the 


undegenerate days of the 
“most high and mighty 
prince.” 


The sum total of the dis- 
bursements on this occasion 
was £228, 18s. 5d. (£700 circ.), 
which includes among the items 
not enumerated above twelve 
guineas “for the keep of hired 
Cookes” and 2s. 6d. for the 
“hyre of a slaughter- house.” 
This expenditure, however, is 
thrown into the shade by the 
bill for the 8 meales which were 
provided in August 1618. On 
that occasion the cost was 
£405, 19s. 10d. Many of the 
items, of course, are the same, 
or nearly so. Among the new 
ones there are 1 curlewe, 2 
herons, 4 seacurles, 1 seagull, 


[April 


for all of which the price was 
9s. 6d, 2 “heath-poutes ”? 
cost 2s.; 8 piggs, £1, 4s.; 800 
eggs, £1, 6s. 8d. There were 
10 dozen “hartychoakes,” at 
£1, 6s. 6d.; there were 
“mulletts great” (22 of them) 
and “mulletts smale” (2 
dozen); there were bace® and 
cungers and seabreames, plaice, 
flounders, 1000 opened oysters, 
gurnetts, soles, “ troutes,” 
“eelles,” seacarpes, and 1400 
“praunes.” There were 150 
“cowcumbers,” “herbes of all 
sortes,” flowers, apples, plums, 
&c. There was “beere,” 7 
tonne and a half, £17, 10s.; 
“clarett wyne,” 1 tonne, £24; 
and sacke, 28 gallons 3 pintes, 
£4, 14s. 4d.; besides white 
“wyne,” 27 gallons, £3, 3s., 
and “renishe wyne,” 14 gallons 
8 quarts, £2, 19s. 

What number of people did 
the king’s retinue contain? 
The only evidence from which 
to draw a conclusion is the 
mention among the purchases 
of 12 dozen trenchers. There 
were also 33 “drinkinge 
glasses” and 24 “drinkinge 
potts ”—a drinkinge pot, there- 
fore, to every six men, if the 
glasses were reserved for the 
high table. 

In 1620, once more in 
August, the king came again. 
The bill of fare is much as 
before, except that there is 
mention of shovelers, 2 doz. 
att 7s. (£4, 4s.), and “ brewes” 
(whatever they may be), 3 doz. 
at 3s. 6d. (£6, 6s.); the bill 
of expenses is a little less, 
£344, 12s. 2d., but we do not 
know how long the king re- 





1 Salad oil. 


2 Blackcock. 


3 Bass. 
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mained. In 1622, when he had 
“10 meales” at Cranborne, the 
cost was over £522, 

The papers extant give us 
an inventory of the furniture 
in the king’s and in the lord’s 
bedchambers. In the former 
there were— 


“6 “pieces of Tapestry hangings, 1 
feild bedstead with tester oy 5 
curtaynes and headcloth all of grene 
and wachett ! damaske, 1 silke quilt of 
grene and wachett taffety, 1 window 
cloth, 2 square carpitts of the same 
damaske with silke and gould frenge, 
7 guilt knobbes, 1 downe bedde and 
boulster, 2 downe pillowes, 2 fustian 
blanketts, 1 wollen blankett, 1 white 
wooll bedd, 1 canevas maetris, 1 
cheire, 2 highe stooles, 1 low stoole, 
2 longe cushions of the same damaske, 
3 foote Turkey carpitts, 4 winddow 
curtaynes of draughte worke, 2 cour- 
linge rodds, 1 folding table, 1 cubberd, 
1 peire of brase andirons, 1 fire 
shovill and tonges.” 


In the “Lords bedd chamber” 
there were— 


“5 pieces of Tapestry hangeings, 1 
woll quilt, 1 feild bedstead with tester 
valens head cloth, 15 curtaynes all of 
blew and cornacon damaske, 1 quilt 
of cornacon taffety, 8 guilt knobbes, 
1 downe bed and boulster, 1 fustian 
blankett, 2 -woollen blankets, 1 
_e rugge, 2 downe pillowes, 8 

ighe stooles, 6 square cushions all of 
Turkey worke, 4 neadell worke longe 
cushions, 1 longe drawinge table, 1 
square table, 1 cobberd, 1 longe 
Turkey carpitt, 1 short Turkey Car- 
pitt, 6 window curtaynes of blew and 
yellow say, 3 curtayne rodds.” 


All these things speak for 
themselves, and commentary is 
superfluous. But, draughty as 
their rooms were, the lord was 
surely a little effeminate to 
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require fifteen bed - curtains. 
Even the king had only five. 
Still we do not know their size 
nor their consistency. 

In 1614, under the second 
Earl, acurious survey was made, 
which compares the actual rent 
of the copyhold tenures on the 
manor with their value at rack- 
rent. The former figure is £51, 
the latter £678. So much for 
the change in the value of 
money or land, or both. In 
1624 Henry Sherfield, the 
agent, writes to Lord Salis- 
bury and mentions an attempt 
he had made to revive the 
jurisdiction of the Cranborne 
Chase Court :’— 


“ At yor Courts at Michaelmas, I 
had nothing but ordynarie busy- 
nesses, saving that at yor Lordps 
Wood Court. I found Mighell, Mr. 
Swayne’s keeper, to have been guilty 
of falsehood by consenting to the 
killing of that Buck wherew*h all he 
chardged Mr. Barbour and the other 
before yor LordP, wch offence Mig- 
hell did confesse in open Court, and 
they accused him of other the like 
offences. And therefore I did by 
Judgmt in the Court, to revive yor 
LordPs ancient liberties, committe 
him to yor LordPs prison in yor 
house for 3 dayes and 3 nights and 
fyned him at 20s., and forejudged 
him of walking in the Chace, and 
ordered that he should give bond to 
be true to the game hereafter and 
a to be delivered before he had soe 

one. 


But Sherfield’s arbitrary 
methods were getting out of 
date. “I heare,” he adds, “he 
is set at lardge without giving 
security, but by whose meanes 
I knowe not.” The next year, 





1 Sky-blue. 
2 The Chase Court was analogous to 
opposed to royal hands. 


the forest court that lay in private as 
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however, he met with better 
success :— 


“ Presented that William Grace of 
Berwick St. John in Wilts, Shepherd, 
had placed a halter in the hedge of 
bis garden at Berwick to take the 
deer coming there and he came into 
Court, confessed, and submitted to 
the mercy of the Court. Therefore 
ordered that he should be committed 
to the prison of the Chase, to the 
dungeon of the capital messuage of 
Cranborne to the custody of the 
bailiff of the Lord for three days 
and was in mercy 2s. 4d.” 


The remaining papers that 
are of any interest deal with 
Cranborne during the Civil 
Wars. The Cecils, as we have 
seen, were Parliament-men, for 
which there was, perhaps, good 
(or bad) private reason, since 
Charles I.’s inquisition into the 
title to estates had cost them 
£20,000. Cranborne, uniuckily 
for them, lay in the royalist sec- 
tion of the kingdom, and there 
was cause to fear reprisals. 
So, early in 1643, Samuel 
Stillingfleet, who was the 
Earl’s bailiff (at £20 a-year), 
and father of the famous Bishop, 
despatched “the best of his 
Lordship’s household stuffe” 
to Carisbrooke for safe cus- 
tody. He was none too soon. 
On the 28th May the Cavaliers 
were upon him. They be- 
longed to Hertford’s division, 
with which Prince Maurice 
was serving. As soon as the 
barrenness of the house was 
revealed, Hertford’s steward 
swore at Stillingfleet for a 
Roundhead, and threatened him 
with a visitation of the sol- 
diery. They came in due 


course, some five hundred of 
Maurice’s roysterers, and broke 
into the 


house, plundering, 
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wasting, and wrecking what- 
ever met their eye. Stilling- 
fleet relates with delight that 
amongst other things in the 
house was a “portmantle” 
belonging to one of their cap- 
tains; this they took, and £50 
of his money besides. Then 
they fetched in a hundred sheep 
and killed them, so that they 
made the place ‘‘more nasty 
than any slaughter house,” 
They seized hay and barley 
for their own horses, and made 
free with other horses which 
were not theirown. Hertford 
ordered four of these to be 
restored, which engendered a 
dispute with Maurice. In the 
end the General threatened to 
call out the leading rioters and 
hang them, whereupon “ they 
answered one and all.” “All 
this,” as Stillingfleet adds, 
“on the Lord’s day.” Three 
days after there was a further 
assault by Sir James Hamil- 
ton’s company, who defaced 
the house, removing the bolts 
and locks. This, however, fell 
below their threats, which were 
to burn and pull it down. 
Cranborne, in fact, lay in the 
thick of the fight. A bill of 
George Joyce, “father of Cor- 
nett Joice,” and proprietor of 
the George Inn, gives charges 
for feeding horses and men be- 
longing to Carnarvon, Waller, 
Essex, Goring, and Prince 
Charles. Both the King and 
Cromwell made their quarters 
there, and by the end of the 
war the house had suffered 
considerably. In 1645 Captain 
Philip Cecil “ viewed its ruins.” 
By 1647 the country was 
quiet enough to allow Stilling- 
fleet to send the Earl estimates 
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for repairs. Besides restoring 
the northern entrance, where 
lay then “a greate gate,” and 
renewing two rooms which had 
been burnt, and refitting the 
leads, window-bars, and glass, 
at a cost of £263, 14s. 4d., he 
spent another £370 on re- 
building the west end of the 
house, for which the design 
was intrusted to Captain Rider. 
There are most elaborate and 
careful accounts of the wages 
paid and of other expenses of 
the works. A carpenter’s and 
a bricklayer’s wages are both 
given at 16d. a-day, and there 
is much more similar informa- 
tion of little general interest. 
In 1648 Lord Salisbury 
passed two days at Cranborne. 
The bells were rung, the poor 
received alms, and there was 
plenty of feasting. After this, 
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so far as the papers are con- 
cerned, there is no more to tell. 
The courts continued to be held, 
the agents continued to send 
in their accounts, the preacher 
continued to get £40 a-year 
for his services, and the poor 
£10 a-year for relief. But no 
more kings passed by Cran- 
borne, and the owners, if they 
came, left no record of their 
coming. Probably the manor- 
house accepted the changed 
conditions with the equanimity 
which characterises its kind, 
and of the village the descrip- 
tion which Leland wrote in 
1550 doubtless continued to be 
true: “It is a praty thorough- 
fare and for one street meatly 
welle builded. There runnith 
a fleeting bek through it and 
passid down through the street 
self on the right hond.” 

















WE can remember no pre- 
cedent to this book. Not since 
Cesar indited his Comment- 
aries in his travelling-carriage 
have we had the spectacle of a 
man of action of the first rank 
telling in his own lifetime the 
full story of his work. Lord 
Cromer’s task in Egypt is 
finished. The new era has 
dawned, new forces are in 
motion; whatever the future 
may hold, there can be no re- 
turn to the old ways. The 
tale is therefore of an accom- 
plished fact, and not of a work 
whose issues are still uncertain. 
A point of vantage has been 
gained from which it is possible 
and desirable to review the 
past. At the same time, that 
past is still recent history. 
Even young men can remember 
the beginnings of Egyptian 
reform, with all its apparent 
hopelessness, its tragedies, and 
its confusion. The story as told 
by the chief actor, with the 
candour which has always 
marked his career, is a docu- 
ment of unparalleled Imperial 
interest. Wisely, as we think, 
Lord Cromer does not bring the 
record down to the date of his 
retirement. He tells the story 
of the Soudan up to the present 
year, but he closes the history 
of Egypt proper with the death 
of Tewfik. And the course is 
historically correct. The fate 
of the Soudan has only just 
been decided, but the destinies 
of Egypt were, fifteen years 
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ago, fixed beyond question. Be- 
sides, on later Egyptian history 
we have already some excellent 
authorities, of which we need 
only mention the works of Lord 
Milner and Sir Auckland Colvin. 
These give us the details and 
the statistics; from Lord 
Cromer we get the principles, 
the synoptic view which places 
Egypt in its true international 
relations, and that tale of the 
connection between Egyptian 
and British policy which could 
only be written by the man at 
the top. The work, too, is a 
unique presentation of the 
psychology of imperial admin- 
istration, for it tells how the 
most successful of modern pro- 
consuls faced the most intricate 
of modern administrative prob- 
lems. In each case the possible 
points of view and the alter- 
native policies are stated with 
@ supreme candour, and we are 
privileged to look into the mind 
of the statesman. There is 
scarcely a precedent, as we 
have said, to the circumstances 
under which it was written, 
and as an illuminating and 
stimulating guide to the prin- 
ciples of sound government, it 
is a work to which it would be 
hard to find a parallel. 

The paradox of Egypt has 
been described by Lord Milner 
in a famous passage. There 
is, to begin with, the racial 
paradox. “One alien race, the 
English, have had to control 
and guide a second alien race, 





1 Modern Egypt. By the Earl of Cromer. 
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the Turks, by whom they are 
disliked, in the government of 
a third race, the Egyptians.” 
There have been a dozen local 
aradoxes—religious, financial, 
educational. And, above all, 
there is the great international 
paradox, that France laboured 
to put obstacles in the path 
of a British policy for which 
Britain was utterly disinclined, 
and by her efforts succeeded 
against her will in forcing an 
unwilling Britain to do what 
neither Power wanted. The 
structure raised by that “ bar- 
barian of genius,” Mehemet 
Ali, was falling to pieces under 
his successors. Ismail was the 
typical Oriental despot whose 
imagination, especially in money 
matters, far transcended the 
prosaic world of fact. Mr 
Sidney Peel quotes a remark 
of his when he was asked con- 
cerning the gauge of the Soudan 
railway: ‘Make it the same 
as South Africa; it will save 
trouble in the end”—which 
shows that there was a touch 
of greatness in his folly. When 
he steamed out of Alexandria 
harbour in June 1879 to his long 
exile, he left a bankrupt State 
behind him and a tangle of 
difficulties out of which there 
seemed no escape except by 
the deletion of Egypt from the 
roll of the world’s nations. 
Our interest in the country 
was chiefly that of a creditor, 
though, in view of its position, 
we could not allow it to pass 
into the hands of a rival 
Power. We did not want 
Egypt any more, to quote Lord 
Palmerston’s apt illustration, 
“than a man with an estate 
in the north of England and 
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a@ residence in the south 
would have wished to possess 
the inns on the North Road.” 
France was also a principal 
creditor, and, moreover, had 
dawning imperial aspirations 
after the North African littoral. 
The history of the following 
years was therefore the history 
of the rivalry of France and 
Britain in the performance of 
the duty of keeping Egypt 
going—a duty which the latter 
held in great distaste. Lord 
Cromer’s earliest connection 
with the Nile valley was in 
1846, when as a child he 
watched Ibrahim Pasha drive 
past in St James’s Park. He 
first visited the country as 
one of the Commissioners of 
the Debt, and in 1879 re- 
signed the post in despair. 
He thought of standing for 
Parliament, but Mr Gladstone 
told him that all the great 
Liberal questions had been 
solved, so he returned after 
Ismail’s fall as the English 
Controller of the Debt. He 
remained there for a year, and 
then went to India as Fin- 
ancial Member of Council, 
leaving Sir Auckland Colvin 
as his successor. Meantime 
the Egyptians had undertaken 
a reform movement on their 
own account, of which the 
upshot was the mutiny of the 
army and Arabi’s revolt. In 
the mutiny Sir Auckland 
Colvin behaved with the 
greatest courage, and it is 
due to him alone that a 
tragedy was prevented. About 
this time the British Gov- 
ernment proposed a Turkish 
occupation as the solution of 
the difficulty; but again the 
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French violently protested, and 
urged a joint occupation by 
France and England — cer- 
tainly the worst of all con- 
ceivable remedies. Gambetta 
dragged the unwilling Lord 
Granville into the policy of 
the Joint-Note, which sounded 
the knell of Nationalist aspira- 
tion, and made foreign inter- 
vention inevitable. Before this 
the Nationalist party was more 
or less distinct from Arabi and 
the military party, and it is 
arguable that the wise course 
would have been to strengthen 
this latent hostility. But 
Gambetta’s policy threw the 
Nationalists into the arms of 
Arabi, and nothing remained 
but the assertion of foreign 
authority. If any single act 
compelled us to occupy Egypt, 
it was not Lord Salisbury’s 
appointment of a European 
controller in 1879, but Lord 
Granville’s complaisance to 
M. Gambetta in 1881. 

For some uneasy months 
Arabi held the strings of 
power. Urged by various 
European sympathisers, of 
whom Mr Wilfrid Blunt was 
the most notorious, the 
Nationalists fell under his 
sway. He formed a ministry 
and dictated his terms to the 
Khedive. The Sultan made 
an ineffectual effort to inter- 
fere by sending two commis- 
sioners, who, after the Turkish 
fashion, were to intrigue 
against each other. Then 
came the Alexandria massacre, 
which made it clear that the 
country could only be pacified 
by force. On July 11, 1882, 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
bombarded that city, and the 
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Arabists retired after plunder. 
ing it and setting it on fire, 
Mr Gladstone refused «© allow 
the landing of any « to 
protect life and property, on 
the ground that such an act 
would constitute an “ assump- 
tion of authority.” “It is 
difficult,” says Lord Cromer, 
“to conceive the frame of 
mind of any one who considers 
that firing several thousand 
shot and shell into Egyptian 
forts did not involve an ‘as- 
sumption of authority,’ whereas 
landing some men to prevent a 
populous city being burned to 
the ground did involve such an 
assumption.” It was the first 
of the many blunders which 
have made Mr Gladstone’s 
Egyptian policy a by-word, 
Three months later the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir shattered 
Arabi’s power for good and 
all. In spite of Mr Blunt, he 
was @ poor creature, surfeited 
with nonsense from Rousseau, 
and the most incompetent of 
commanders. The man from 
the north, as prophesied by 
Jeremiah and Mr Kinglake, 
had now “planted a firm foot 
on the banks of the Nile and sat 
in the seats of the faithful.” 
For Britain there could be 
no going back. A series of 
accidents had, sorely against 
her will, forced upon her the 
chief responsibility for the 
future of Egypt. Lord Gran- 
ville and Mr Gladstone dearly 
loved reports, so Lord Dufferin 
was sent out to prepare one. 
It is a wise and eloquent pro- 
duction, but as practical politics 
it was like making bricks with- 
out straw. The Dual Control 
dropped, and the event which 
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determined the fate of the 
country happened. Sir Edward 
Malet, who had done good 
work under impossible condi- 
tions, was promoted to the 
embassy at Brussels, and on 
September 11, 1883, Sir Evelyn 
Baring arrived from India as 
his successor. The man had 
come, and the hour was to 
follow. 

The centre of gravity had 
now shifted farther up the 
Nile. Ismail had _ borne 
nominal sway over a vast 
territory extending from the 
Mediterranean to the Equator 
and from the Red Sea to the 
Sahara. It was held by scat- 
tered posts of Egyptians, who 
were at that time almost the 
worst soldiers in the world. In 
1882 one Mohammed Ahmed, 
claiming to be the Mahdi, ap- 
peared in the Soudan, and 
preached a crusade not only 
against the infidel but against 
all strangers, whether Egypt- 
ians, Turks, or British <A 
victory would heat the fires of 
fanaticism tenfold, and there- 
fore a victory was what the 
Egyptian Government should 
have denied him. But, contrary 
to the advice of Colonel 
Stewart, they resolved to try 
and suppress the revolt with 
the wretched material at their 
command, and General Hicks 
was ordered to advance into 
Kordofan against the pre- 
tender. It lay with Lord 
Granville to prohibit this act 
of folly, but that statesman, 
looking at formal documents 
and not at facts, and living 
in terror of committing the 
Government to military inter- 
vention, refused to interfere. 


He “appears to have thought 
that he effectually threw off 
all responsibility by declar- 
ing himself not responsible.” 
Lord Salisbury spoke truth 
when he said in the House of 
Lords about that time that 
“those who have the absolute 
power of preventing lamentable 
events, and, knowing what is 
taking place, refuse to exercise 
that power, are responsible for 
what happens.” When Lord 
Cromer arrived at Cairo he 
heard that the Hicks’ expedi- 
tion had started three days 
before. That was the last 
news he had of them. The 
desert swallowed them up, and 
no man returned to tell the 
tale. Years after, from dervish 
sources, there came a story of a 
gallant stand, when the General 
and his staff, weak with thirst 
and toil, died together like 
men. 

The British Agent at Cairo 
did not intend to repeat this 
folly. He secured at once the 
consent of the British and 
Egyptian Governments to a 
withdrawal from the Soudan. 
There was indeed no alterna- 
tive. Egypt could not hold 
the country, and Britain, very 
naturally, would not. Our 
business was to keep Egypt 
going, not to defend her remote 
and useless possessions. We 
were not sufficiently involved 
in Egyptian affairs to give to 
them that jealous attention 
which we give to our own. 
Had we been, we might have 
realised that the control of the 
Upper Nile was essential to the 
administration of the lower 
valley. In any case, perhaps, 
it was wise to postpone the 
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task of reconquest. The Soudan 
should be pacified, if possible, 
by Egyptian and not by foreign 
arms. The British Agent suc- 
ceeded in forcing the unpopular 
withdrawal policy upon the 
Khedive and his Ministers, but 
not without a struggle. At 
one time he had to face the 
probability that he might have 
to take the government tempor- 
arily into hisown hands. Pres- 
ently the rebellion spread, under 
the Mahdi’s lieutenant, Osman 
Digna, to the Eastern Soudan 
and up to the gates of Suakin. 
It was necessary that the with- 
drawal should take place grad- 
ually, and that the garrison ,in 
the Suakin district should be 
relieved. General Valentine 
Baker was sent there with a 
small force, under strict orders 
to do nothing rash. In at- 
tempting the relief of Tokar 
he was badly defeated—a defeat 
which proved, if any proof was 
needed, the utter demoralisa- 
tion of the Egyptian soldier. 
Lord Cromer blames himself for 
this misfortune: he considers 
that, in the light of future 
events, Baker should have re- 
ceived positive orders not to ad- 
vance. The result put Suakin 
ina panic. Sir Gerald Graham 
was sent—too late—to the re- 
lief of Tokar. He defeated the 
dervishes at El Teb and Tamai, 
thereby proving, what no one 
had doubted, that disciplined 
British troops can disperse large 
masses of savages. But the 
solution of the Soudan problem 
was in no way advanced. It 
was probably the most difficult 
period of Lord Cromer’s official 
life. He was well served by 
his officials, his military col- 
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leagues were competent and 
resourceful, and, on the whole, 
the home Government was 
considerate. ‘British Minis- 
ters,” he says, “whether Lib- 
eral or Conservative, are good 
masters to serve.” But he had 
need of all his consolations, for 
the difficulties in the path of 
Egypt seemed nearly insuper- 
able. She threatened to be- 
come insolvent again under the 
strain of these expeditions; all 
internal reform had to be 
postponed ; and on the south 
was the lowering cloud of 
Mahdism, which at any moment 
might break on her borders. 
We now come to the greatest 
tragedy in our modern im- 
perial history, and one of the 
most hotly canvassed of politi- 
cal topics. On December 1, 
1883, Lord Granville wired to 
the British Agent offering to 
send out General Gordon. The 
soldier in question had made a 
great reputation in China and 
in Equatoria, and a section of 
the British press had fixed on 
him as the man of destiny 
for Egypt. The offer was 
declined; it was repeated, 
and declined a second time. 
“Would,” wrote Lord Cromer, 
“that I had done so a third 
time!” Rapidly the move- 
ment grew, the opposition of 
Mr Gladstone to the proposal 
was borne down by his col- 
leagues, and eventually it was 
suggested that Gordon should 
go to Khartoum to withdraw 
the Egyptian garrisons, Lord 
Cromer at last agreed, and on 
January 18, 1884, Gordon and 
Stewart left London for Cairo. 
“Looking back,” wrote Lord 
Cromer, “at what occurred 
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after a space of many years, 
two points are to my mind 
clear. The first is, that no 
Englishman should have been 
sent to Khartoum. The second 
is, that if any one had to be 
sent, General Gordon was not 
the right man to send.” This 
is obviously the truth. If Brit- 
ain wished, as she then rightly 
wished, to avoid being drawn 
into military operations in the 
Soudan, no Englishman should 
have been sent there, and 
especially no Englishman who 
was certain to defy instruc- 
tions and take his own course. 
It is easy to see the reasons 
why the British public clam- 
oured for Gordon’s appoint- 
ment. He had shown great 
power of dealing with native 
races; he was heroic in the 
antique sense; and this, com- 
bined with his deep religious 
fervour, gave him the figure 
of a Crusader. The blunder 
which Lord Granville made 
lay in imagining that this 
man would appreciate the 
delicacy of British relations 
with the Soudan, and would 
ever, on the ground of policy, 
forgo any duty which might 
present itself to his high- 
strung mind. Mr Gladstone, 
not for the first or last time 
in his life, preferred to follow 
rather than to guide public 
opinion. Lord Cromer regrets 
bitterly that he allowed his 
own resistance to the proposal 
to be overborne. We commend 
his words as a text for 
the times. ‘Occasions occur, 
which in these democratic days 
are becoming more rather than 
less frequent, when the best 
service a Government official 


can render to his country is 
to place himself in opposition 
to the public view.” 

Gordon arrived in Cairo 
with wide instructions, and 
between him and the British 
Agent these were reduced to 
shape. He was nominated 
Governor-General of the Sou- 
dan, and departed, carrying 
with him a new Sultan of 
Darfour, whom he proposed 
to instal as a make-weight to 
the Mahdi, It may be men- 
tioned here that Gordon’s 
policy of setting up petty Sul- 
tans was soon found to be im- 
practicable. While at Cairo 
he had met his old enemy, 
Zobeir Pasha, the ex-slave 
trader, and it had occurred 
to him that here was the 
real rival to the Mahdi. He 
had a “mystic feeling” that 
he could trust him. The rest 
of his policy was vague. He 
thought of going personally 
to the Mahdi’s camp, and he 
had a notion that he might 
go up the White Nile and 
take possession of the Equa- 
torial province on behalf of 
the King of the Belgians. 
All this was very confusing 
for the British Agent, who 
knew the delicacy of the 
whole position. He had writ- 
ten to Lord Granville: “It is 
as well that Gordon should 
be under my orders; but a 
man who habitually consults 
the Prophet Isaiah when he 
is in a difficulty is not apt 
to obey the orders of any 
one.” He saw, however, what 
the British Government did not 
see, that the only chance now 
was to leave him to do things 
in his own way, provided he 
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conformed to the broad lines 
of his instructions. As soon 
as Gordon arrived in Khar- 
toum he revived the question 
of Zobeir. He argued that, 
even if he withdrew all the 
Egyptian troops, it would 
be inhuman to leave the 
country to anarchy, and for 
this purpose a successor was 
necessary. His ideas as to the 
future of the Soudan varied 
from time to time. He coun- 
selled “evacuation, but not 
abandonment.” He wanted 
the British Government to 
establish some kind of suzer- 
ainty, and at a later date he 
proposed that the Mahdi 
should be “smashed up” by 
British Indian troops. But 
he always stuck to the re- 
quest for Zobeir. No doubt 
at first it was difficult for 
Lord Granville to accede to 
this. Gordon himself had 
been mistrustful of Zobeir in 
the past; indeed, till he met 
him at Cairo, and experienced 
the mystic feeling for him, 
he had regarded him as a 
public danger. But when 
Lord Cromer was convinced 
of the reasonableness of the 
demand, there should have 
been no further hesitation. 
Lord Granville replied with a 
preposterous telegram, which 
shows how far a clever man 
may go wrong with all the 
facts before him. He talked 
about the slave-trade, and 
how such an appointment 
would not discourage it, — as 
if the alternative to Zobeir, the 
Mahdi, was likely to prove an 
active abolitionist. The Anti- 


Slavery Society arose in its 
wrath, 


and Mr Gladstone, 
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who, to his honour, was in 
favour of the plan, feared the 
risk of an adverse vote in 
the House. The responsibility 
for this, the second biunder in 
the tragic drama of Gordon, 
must rest not only with the 
British Ministry, but with the 
British people and the per- 
verse sentimentalists who mis- 
led them. 

From March onwards Gordon 
was shut in, and the problem 
narrowed itself down to the 
task of getting out. But the 
Government, with amazing fa- 
tuity, went on arguing in their 
despatches and telegrams as if 
he were a free agent. Lord 
Granville blandly gave Gordon 
permission to stay in Khartoum 
if he thought right, as if it 
were not already a death-trap. 
Mr Gladstone expounded how 
unnecessary, impossible, and 
immoral a British relief ex- 
pedition would be by citations 
from Herodotus, fine -drawn 
distinctions between the words 
“hemmed in” and “sur- 
rounded,” and that phrase 
about “a brave people rightly 
struggling to be free” which 
will never be forgotten or for- 
given. No wonder that the 
British Agent found it difficult 
to preserve that diplomatic 
calm which had formed the 
subject of Gordon’s sarcasms. 
Gordon himself, in one of the 
last telegrams which came 
through, said— 

“You state your intention of not 
sending any relief up here or to 
Berber, and you refuse me Zobeir. I 
consider myself free to act according 
to circumstances. I shall hold out 
here as long as I can, and if I can 


suppress the rebellion I shall do so. 
If I cannot, I shall retire to the 
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Equator, and leave you the indelible 
disgrace of abandoning the garrisons 
of Sennar, Kassala, Berber, and Don- 
gola, with the certainty that you will 
eventually be forced to smash up the 
Mahdi under great difficulties if you 
would retain peace in Egypt.” 


Now the British Government 
were not responsible for these 
garrisons, but they were re- 
sponsible for Gordon, and it is 
their treatment of him that is 
the “indelible disgrace.” It 
is true that in his preoccupation 
with “smashing the Mahdi” 
he forgot that the first busi- 
ness was evacuation. He con- 
ceived it his duty to withdraw 
all the garrisons, including the 
most remote, which was mani- 
festly impossible, and may be 
considered an extravagant 
reading of his instructions. 
But whatever his official faults, 
he was the agent of Britain, 
and it was her manifest duty 
to relieve him before it was 
too late. 

On May 26 Berber fell into 
the hands of the Arabs, and a 
retreat by land became impos- 
sible. The Government com- 
plained that Gordon did not 
leave Khartoum, and kept ask- 
ing the reason : the chief reason 
at this stage was Mohammed 
Ahmed, As early as April 14 
Lord Cromer advised a relief 
expedition. On July 4 the 
Government explained that 
they would not undertake an 
expedition “unless it should 
appear to be absolutely neces- 
sary for ensuring the safe with- 
drawal of General Gordon from 
Khartoum.” This necessity 
had been clear to all, except the 
wilfully blind, three months be- 
fore. On August 8 a vote of 
credit was obtained from Par- 
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liament; on August 26 Lord 
Wolseley was appointed to the 
command ; early in October the 
advance began, more than five 
months after communication 
between Cairo and Khartoum 
had been stopped. The best 
comment on these proceedings 
is found in Lord Cromer’s sober 
and judicious words :— 


“In my opinion, in so far as the 
broad lines of their general policy are 
concerned, they [the Government] 
were more right than their critics. 
But when it came to a question of 
action, they appear, whether from 
accident or want of foresight, to have 
rarely done the right thing at the 
right moment. . . . There can scarcely 
be a doubt that if the decision to send 
an expedition to General Gordon’s 
relief had been taken in April or 
May, instead of in August, the objects 
of the expedition would have been 
attained. The main responsibility 
for this delay rests on Mr Gladstone. 
. . » Mr Gladstone was slow to realise 
facts when they ran counter to his 
wishes. The natural result ensued. 
The facts asserted themselves... . 
The argument that no expedition was 
necessary because General Gordon was 
not proved to be in danger, was so 
totally at variance with facts which 
were patent to all the world as to be 
wellnigh incomprehensible. . . . ‘If,’ 
General Gordon wrote on November 
8, ‘it is right to send up an expedition 
now, why was it not right to send it 
up before?’ The fact that General 
Gordon’s pathetic question admits of 
no satisfactory answer must for ever 
stand as a blot on Mr Gladstone’s 
political escutcheon.” 


We can well understand the 
comment of Lord Northbrook, 
who, like his kinsman, could 
not blind himself to facts to 
please Mr Gladstone: “I re- 
solved never to serve under 
him again.” 

The débdcle of statesmanship 
cleared the way for the hero. 
Lord Cromer, the tempera- 
2N 
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mental opposite of General 
Gordon, has drawn the man 
as he appeared to a shrewd, 
dispassionate observer—flighty, 
inconsistent, insubordinate, let- 
ting imagination too often do 
the work of judgment. But 
never were human frailties 
and fallibilities more nobly 
purged than in these lonely 
months of desert siege. The 
defence of Khartoum, from a 
military point of view, was a 
great feat of arms. It was 
far more: it was a triumph 
of spirit over flesh, which was 
to serve as an immortal inspir- 
ation for his countrymen. When 
on that January evening Sir 
Charles Wilson strained his 
eyes to Khartoum and saw 
no flag flying, he only knew 
that a brave man—felix oppor- 
tunitate mortis—had met his 
fate. The details of that end, 
as they filtered out later 
through the reports of pris- 
oners, served only to heighten 
its magnificence. Lord Cromer, 
the least rhetorical of writers, 
comes near to eloquence as he 
tells the story. 


“ Hordes of savage fanatics surged 
around him. Shot and shell poured 
into the town which he was defend- 
ing against fearful odds. Starvation 
stared him in the face. ‘The soldiers 
had to eat dogs, donkeys, skins of 
animals, gum and palm fibre, and 
famine prevailed. The soldiers stood 
on the fortifications like pieces of 
wood. The civilians were even worse 
off. Many died of hunger, and 
corpses filled the streets — no one 
had even the energy to bury them.’ 
Treachery and internal dissension 
threatened him from within, whilst a 
waste of burning African desert separ- 
ated him from the outward help which 
his countrymen, albeit tardily, were 
straining every nerve toafford. ‘All 
the anxiety he had undergone had 
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gradually turned his hair to silvery 
white.’ ‘Yet,’ said an eye-witness, 
‘in spite of all this danger by which 
he was surrounded, Gordon Pasha 
had no fear.’ ‘Go,’ he said, ‘tell all 
the people in Khartoum that Gordon 
fears nothing, for God has created 
him without fear.’ Nor was this an 
idle boast. Death had no terrors for 
him. ‘I would,’ he wrote to his 
sister, ‘that all could look on death 
as a cheerful friend, who takes us 
from a world of trial to our true 
home.’ Many a man before General 
Gordon has laid down his life at the 
call of duty. Many a man, too, has 
striven to regard death as a glad 
relief from pain, sorrow, and suffer- 
ing. But no soldier about to lead a 
forlorn hope, no Christian martyr 
tied to the stake or thrown to the 
wild beasts of Ancient Rome, ever 
faced death with more uncouncern 
than General Gordon. His faith 
was sublime. Strong in that faith, 
he could meet the savage who 
plunged the spear into his breast with 
a ‘gesture of scorn,’ and with the 
sure and certain hope of immortality 
which had been promised to him by 
the Master in whose footsteps he had 
endeavoured to follow.” 


The sacrifice was not without 
avail. The white-clad figure 
fronting the dervish spears 
before sunrise on that January 
morning made an appeal which 
no Briton could resist. The 
first step wisely was backward. 
The Soudan was evacuated, 
and some of the more distant 
provinces fell into other hands 
than the Mahdi’s. Then slowly 
and surely Egypt gathered her 
forces for the recoil. A suc- 
cession of devoted British offi- 
cers drilled the Khedive’s army 
into efficiency. At Ginniss, 
between Wadi MHalfa and 
Dongola, toward the end of 
1885, Sir Frederic Stephenson 
defeated the dervish forces, and 
thereby warded off the in- 
vasion of Egypt proper. In 
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1889 Sir Francis Grenfell 
fought at Toski the first battle 
under a forward and construc- 
tive policy. He blooded the 
new Egyptian army, and gave 
it its first dose of self-respect. 
Two years later Osman Digna 
was defeated at Tokar, and the 
Eastern Soudan was tranquil- 
lised. In these years, fortun- 
ately for her, Egypt was for- 
gotten by Britain. As Lord 
Salisbury wrote, “We are 
thinking of nothing except 
strikes and of the later cantos 
of the epic of Kitty O’Shea.” 
Under Sir Herbert Kitchener 
and others Egypt was quietly 
and surely preparing her own 
salvation. The army was 
being tempered and trained, 
and funds, under Lord Cromer’s 
wise guidance, were accumulat- 
ing in the treasury. The de- 
tails are too well known to 
need repetition. In 1897 la 
revanche began. The railway 
was pushed on from Wadi 
Halfa to Abu Hamed. In 
April 1898 Kitchener defeated 
Mahmoud on the Atbara, and 
laid open the road to Khar- 
toum. Five months later the 
battle of Omdurman annihil- 
ated for good and all the 
power of the fanatic who for 
twelve years had burdened the 
country. At last we get from 
home the true note of states- 
manship. Instead of the ped- 
antic quibbles of Lord Granville 
and Mr Gladstone, we find Mr 
Balfour telegraphing on the 
eve of the battle of the Atbara: 
“The Sirdar may count upon 
the support of her Majesty’s 
Government whichever course 
he decides on adopting. Un- 
less he wishes for a military 
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opinion, we refrain from offer- 
ing any remarks which would 
interfere with his absolute dis- 
cretion.” Lord Cromer mod- 
estly claims only a negative 
share in the achievement. “I 
abstained,” he says, “from a 
mischievous activity, and I 
acted as a check on the in- 
terference of others.” But 
when the British and Egyp- 
tian flags floated side by side 
over the Palace at Khartoum, 
it was to him that the eyes of 
the world turned as the true 
deliverer. 

The Soudan is the dramatic 
chapter of Egyptian history. 
The rest is a story chiefly of 
patience—patience like that of 
a sculptured king on a monu- 
ment. In all very complex 
situations there is generally 
one problem which is the key 
of the whole. The ordinary 
man fusses about among a 
multitude, tinkers a little here 
and a little there, finds nothing 
come of it, and gives the busi- 
ness up in disgust. The wise 
man seizes upon the one thing 
needful, and discovers when he 
has achieved this that all things 
are added unto him. The 
key of Egypt was finance. 
She wanted large irrigation 
schemes, a new army, a better 
system of education, some relief 
from taxation, and most of the 
machinery of civilised govern- 
ment; but one thing she needed 
more than all—financial solv- 
ency. It was Lord Cromer’s 
first duty to achieve this, and 
the task of constructive reform 
had to wait upon a better-filled 
treasury. The work had to be 
done, remember, under a com- 
plex system of international 
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control, and with little official 
authority behind. The British 
Agent had only the status 
which he could create for him- 
self. Here is a modest list of 
some of the difficulties in the 
way :— 


“When it is remembered that .. . 
the very name of European stank in 
the nostrils of the Egyptian popula- 
tion ; that whatever European ideas 
had taken root in the country had 
been imported from France; that 
the French Government and French 
— opinion were at the outset 

itterly opposed to the action of Eng- 
land in Egypt; that through the 
medium of an unscrupulous press 
Englishmen were vilified and their 
actions systematically misrepresent- 
ed ; that, under the pressure of 
Europe and the European creditors 
of Egypt, a variety of complicated 
institutions had been erected which 
were in advance of the requirements 
and the state of civilisation of the 
country ; that the Treasury was 
wellnigh bankrupt ; that the army 
had been disbanded; that no law- 
courts worthy of the name existed ; 
that the Englishman’s own country- 
men, who, according to their custom, 
judged mainly by results, expected 
that at the touch of the administra- 
tive wand all abuses would forthwith 
disappear ; that the fellah expected 
immediate relief from taxation and 
oppression ; that the Levantine con- 
tractor expected to dip his itching 

Im into the till of the British 

reasury ; that the Englishman’s 
position was undefined, and that he 
was unable to satisfy all these ex- 
pectations at once ; that, having just 
quelled a rebellion in Egypt, he was 
confronted with a still more formid- 
able rebellion in the Soudan; and 
lastly, that before he had seriously 
begun the work of reform he was 
constantly pressed by Frenchmen, 
and by some of his own countrymen, 
to declare his conviction that the 
work was accomplished, — when all 
these points are remembered, the 
difficulty of the task which England 
undertook may be appreciated in its 
true light. But the task was en- 
nobled by its difficulty.” 
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We do not propose to follow 
Lord Cromer in his summary 
of results, for a summary of a 
summary is rarely instructive, 
There are some brilliant chap- 
ters on the different races which 
constitute the population of 
Egypt, and many shrewd and 
kindly sketches of Egyptian 
statesmen. He sees the differ- 
ent interests in their true per- 
spective. With a strong lean- 
ing to the Whig doctrine of 
self-government as a cure for 
all ills, he knows too much and 
sees too clearly to have any 
belief in an immediately 
autonomous Egypt, which is 
the ideal of the Egyptian 
Nationalist and of certain crude 
and ill-informed politicians at 
home. Egypt has been given 
material prosperity. It re- 
mains to be seen if she can 
acquire those moral and intel- 
lectual attributes which would 
enable her to take an indepen- 
dent place among nations. A 
self-governing Egypt would for 
the present mean a retrograde 
Egypt, and this would involve 
sooner or later fresh European 
interference. The withdrawal 
of Britain now or at any 
early date would not increase 
but diminish the prospect of 
eventual autonomy. All the 
same, it is to this ideal that 
Lord Cromer leans. He thinks 
that if the rising generation 
of Egyptians will see their 
own interest and work cor- 
dially and patiently with 
their European colleagues, the 
hope may some day be realised. 
He is not partial to the art of 
prophecy, preferring the solid 
ground of fact, but that he 
should share this confidence 
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may well be taken by Egypt as 
the most encouraging augury 
for her future. 

The book, as we have said, is 
a kind of manual of the states- 
man’s art. It shows how a 
laborious and intricate task 
was accomplished without 
heroic remedies, without fuss 
or advertisement, by the sheer 
force of patience and clear- 
thinking. A sentence which 
he quotes from Bacon may be 
taken as its motto—“ It were 
good that men in their Innova- 
tions would follow the example 
of Time itself, which, indeed, 
innovateth greatly, but quietly, 
and by degrees scarce to be 
perceived.” What Seeley wrote 
of William III. is equally ap- 
plicable to him. “The main 
reason why his work has proved 
so strangely durable is that it 
was never excessive. He had 
&@ wise parsimony in action.” 
Lord Cromer had the courage 
to do nothing when action was 
useless, to go slowly when 
a thousand hysterical critics 
urged him to speed. But when 
the time came no man could 
strike more swiftly and surely. 
In these days of hasty legis- 
lation and emotional plunging, 
when that statesman is most 
popular who displays his heart 
most ostentatiously on his 
sleeve, this lesson in manly 
endurance and sanity is pro- 
foundly needed. On another 
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side, it has a moral for the Brit- 
ish public servant. It shows 
how great things can be done 
in spite of the drawbacks 
which democracy and parlia- 
ments oppose to administrative 
efficiency. Lord Cromer had 
to suffer more than most men 
from the folly of Cabinets, but 
he did not therefore despair. 
He realised the difficulties of 
democratic government, and 
he made the best of things 
till his chance came. A weaker 
man would have resigned, and 
proclaimed his ill-treatment to 
the heavens; this man said 
nothing, waited, and had his 
way in the end. Because of 
these lessons the book is, in 
our opinion, by far the most 
weighty political document of 
our day. It has also the 
merits of good drama. It 
tells the tale of a true Aris- 
totelian peripateia, beginning 
with hopelessness and ending 
in acclamation. Of the style, 
we can only say that it is 
worthy of the matter. Lord 
Cromer is filled with the spirit 
of old and good books, and his 
constant quotations are a de- 
light to the scholar. He has 
humour, and when he pleases 
he can be eloquent. But the 
cardinal merit, as in all true 
style, is that the mode of writ- 
ing is in perfect harmony with 
the thought. In both there is 
the same masterful simplicity. 
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A LION-HUNT IN THE 


A VIOLENT shaking of the 
frail screen which closes the 
opening to our reed hut, and 
we awake, to find that it is 
the deadest hour of the night, 
and to catch the voice of our 
head “boy” outside the door, 
excitedly exclaiming, “They 
are here, inkosi; they have 
arrived.” On his last words 
superimposes itself from some- 
where in the night without a 
long-drawn-out moan, falling 
in its latter note to deepest 
bass, immediately followed by 
a few short coughing grunts, 
which become lower and lower 
in tone, till they finally die 
away in a series of scarcely 
audible sighs—in fact, that 
unmistakable voice of the 
wilderness which even the 
neophyte can at once rec- 
ognise, and which seems to 
express the very spirit of the 
virgin forest, and of nature in 
her wildest and most savage, 
but perhaps by no means least 
attractive, garb. 

Again it comes. The tense 
silence seems to emphasise 
the volume of sound which 
suddenly crashes rudely upon 
it, and then becomes almost 
oppressive in its ominous 
potentiality as the last faint 
sigh dies once more into 
nothingness. Nothing in wild 
nature is, or can be, more im- 
pressive than the moaning of 
lions in the dead of night, 
nor is there any other sound 
capable of stirring the hunter 
or traveller with emotions of 
so varied a character. On the 
one hand, anxiety for the 
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EASTERN TRANSVAAL. 


safety of his transport animals, 
coupled, possibly, with vain 
regrets that the gap in the 
thorn-fence was not properly 
repaired, as intended, at sun- 
down ; on the other, the thrill- 
ing anticipation of a possibly 
successful day on the morrow. 

But the spell is broken, 
The dogs, for the moment 
cowed into silence, now rend 
the air with angry remon- 
strance, the horses snort, the 
cattle in the kraal stamp un- 
easily, while the Kaffirs begin 
to shout to each other from 
their huts; the flare of a fire, 
replenished by an armful of 
dry sticks, shoots up and 
sheds a flickering light upon 
the cattle-kraal and the circle 
of huts surrounding it; and 
when next heard, the intruders 
have moved away some little 
distance from this babel of 
man and beast. A few direc- 
tions to the head “boy” and 
we once more compose our- 
selves to sleep, and, so far as 
occasional frantic outbursts 
from our canine friends will 
permit, slumber through the 
two hours or so which precede 
dawn. 

So soon as it is light enough 
to see, every one is up and do- 
ing. Reports soon come in, 
from which it appears that 
two lions—so far as can be 
judged from the tracks, a 
male and a female—having, in 
the course of their midnight 
wanderings, crossed the line of 
our waggon and pack animals, 
which arrived only just before 
sundown on the previous even- 
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ing, have followed it as far 
as the outskirts of the village 
in which we have spent the 
night; but, checked by the 
unwelcome scent of human 
beings, have not ventured 
nearer than the edge of the 
old mealie lands beyond the 
circle of huts. Here one has 
paraded up and down, padding 
the loose soil everywhere with 
great footprints; while the 
other, silently skirting the 
village, has taken up a posi- 
tion on the other side, where 
the footpath leads down to 
the river-bank, in the hope, 
no doubt, that the noise made 
by its companion will induce 
some startled animal to break 
away from the safety of 
human protection, to fall an 
easy victim in the outer dark- 
ness. Disappointment, how- 
ever, has upon this occasion 
been their fate. With the 
approach of dawn they have 
drawn off, and their tracks can 
be clearly defined leading into 
the sand of the dry river-bed. 
The day’s programme is now 
rapidly formulated, and com- 
municated to the natives. We 
are due back at our station, 
some twenty-three miles dis- 
tant, to-day, and with the 
recollection of many a past 
disappointment rankling in the 
mind, it is considered inadvis- 
able to do more than modify 
the programme. Accordingly, 
the transport is instructed to 
move off as originally intended, 
and to outspan at the first 
water, some ten miles distant 
on the road for home, and 
there await our arrival, or a 
message which subsequent de- 
velopments may possibly render 
necessary. 
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In the meantime we have 
partaken of a light breakfast, 
put some lunch into the saddle- 
bags, and made the other nec- 
essary small preparations for a 
possibly long day away from 
camp. The transport ani- 
mals are turned out for some 
preliminary grazing ere their 
work begins, while we for our 
part set out accompanied by a 
couple of good trackers, and a 
younger native to look after 
the pony and dogs—the latter 
comprising three nondescript 
curs of doubtful parentage, 
and a couple of terriers. One 
of the trackers carries a second 
rifle in case of accidents, and 
each has a couple of the ordi- 
nary short Zulu assagais, and 
a knobkerrie. 

The present opportunity is a 
particularly welcome one, for 
there have been many tales of 
lions from this place, natives 
continually bringing stories, 
sometimes of slain zebra, water- 
buck, or sable, at others of 
having walked right into a 
troop of anything between 
three and eight individuals, 
one of which has been alleged 
to be pure white! Accepting 
these stories with the occa- 
sional allowance for embroidery 
which is necessary, neverthe- 
less there is no doubt that 
lions have been lately doing a 
good deal of damage to game 
hereabouts, which in a game 
reserve is the one unforgiv- 
able sin; while we, and other 
members of the staff, have, in 
spite of many attempts, so far 
not even succeeded in getting 
a distant view of the maraud- 
ers, who have invariably found 
it inconvenient heretofore to 
make their visits synchronise 
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with those of a white man. 
We are therefore not unnatur- 
ally a little anxious lest any 
hitch should occur, for the pro- 
verbial slip betwixt the cup 
and the lip is as true in this 
form of sport as in others. 

It is a still and delightfully 
fresh morning in the early 
southern spring. The sun has 
not yet risen, and the mist lies 
low and dense over the river- 
bed and the hollows of the 
veld, but it is too early in the 
season for the heavy dews 
which we shall have later on, 
and the occasional tufts of 
withered grass which have 
escaped the annual fires are as 
dry as bones. Out of the haze 
across the river comes the 
resonant “kwank, kwank” of 
an old wildebeeste bull calling 
to his friends as they leave the 
water after their early morn- 
ing drink ; but he is invisible, 
wrapt, like all else there, in an 
opaque covering, which renders 
everything within it a matter 
of conjecture. The tracks of 
our quarry are easily traced 
into the sand-bed of the nearly 
dry stream—first single prints, 
and then others joining them 
from the side. “The old man 
and his wife,” mutter the boys. 
Along the sand-bed we follow 
for some half a mile, and so far 
all is plain sailing, but now 
the tracks lead up the left 
bank, and the difficult part of 
the work commences. The 
ground is as dry and as hard as 
baked brick, no rain has fallen 
for six months, the grass has 
been burned off, and its black 
ashes, which might have told 
a ready tale, have long ago 
been blown to the four winds; 
only bare, hard mother-earth, 
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and lumps covered with the 
spiky bases of the burned 
grass, like close-cropped hair 
on a human head, remain, 
However, the trackers are old 
hands at their business, and so 
continue to make very fair, 
if slow, progress: a leaf dis- 
turbed here, a twig broken 
there, a small stone moved, 
perhaps even part of a foot- 
print distinctly showing where 
ground recently turned up by 
wild pigs, or used as a wallow 
by wildebeeste, has been trod- 
den upon. Writing, take it all 
round, difficult enough to read 
by the most experienced white 
man, but an open book to the 
children of the wilderness. Of 
course, the tracing of any soft- 
footed animal, such as a lion, 
on hard ground, is a very 
much more arduous affair than 
following up ungulates of any 
kind, whose hoofs always leave 
indentations, however faint, 
which experience learns to 
recognise. And so we continue 
to make sure if tardy progress, 
the trackers losing no indica- 
tions, occasionally at fault and 
stopping for a short whispered 
consultation, bending down 
with heads together over some 
doubtful mark, then moving on 
more freely as the spoor be- 
comes plainer for a time. The 
dogs are in leash behind with 
the pony. There is too much 
risk of their running ahead, 
and so perchance disturbing 
our game prematurely, to allow 
them to assist at the present 
juncture, and in this close 
country ; later, should it be 
necessary to follow up & 
wounded animal, their pres- 
ence may be both an assistance 
and a safeguard. 
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Our course is now over almost 
level country, sloping gradually 
up to the base of the hills three 
miles to the east, clothed in 
light thorn bush, interspersed 
with occasional clumps of larger 
trees, or with patches of close- 
growing thorns. The sun has 
risen ere this, and the mists, 
as they lift, disclose some of 
the teeming forest life not 
yet settled to the sleepy calm 
which the hot rays will later 
induce. 

Francolins scud away at 
our approach, running for the 
nearest sheltering tuft of grass 
or clump of bush, occasionally 
taking to the wing with rau- 
cous cries of alarm. On the 
right is heard the “rak-kak- 
kak” of a flock of crested 
guinea-fowl, engaged upon 
their matutinal foraging ex- 
pedition ; a little brown mun- 
goose (Helogale brunnula), a 
variety peculiar to this country, 
darts ventre-d-terre across the 
line, and stops for just one 
inquisitive peep ere vanishing 
into the recesses of the forsaken 
ant - hill within which he and 
his friends have formed a 
populous colony. 

Everywhere bird life fills the 
air with sound, and many and 
strange are the bush-calls which 
hail the early sun. “Kong- 
kong - koit, kong - kong - koit,” 
cries a bright-coloured shrike 
from the recesses of a thick 
bush. From a tree close by a 
grey lourie warns us in querul- 
ous tones to “Go away, go 
away!” and we trust that his 
apparent contempt for our 
enterprise may not be sub- 
sequently justified. 

A great martial eagle comes 
soaring overhead, his breast 
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glinting snowy in the sunlight, 
and the guinea-fowl, at the 
sight, redouble their clatter, 
and cower under the shelter 
of the nearest covert. In 
contrast to their behaviour,— 
though, poor things, it is the 
only course open to them,—as 
the tyrant of the air sweeps 
just above the tops of the trees, 
out dart a couple of tiny birds 
—bulbuls most likely — and 
with much clamour and fuss, 
fluttering all round, but always 
above him, clearly inform him 
that his presence is resented in 
the neighbourhood of the spot 
in which they propose to make 
their summer home. The eagle 
sails on, taking no more notice 
than does a big mastiff of the 
yapping of toy terriers; and 
the presumptuous assailants, 
having escorted him to what 
they consider to be a safe 
distance, turn and fly back, 
full of importance, to continue 
their day’s work. 

As we glance back, the last 
we see of the little play is the 
mighty bird, now joined by his 
mate, soaring in great ciicles 
over the bush in which the 
guinea-fowl tremblingly hide, 
and evidently preparing to 
open active operations against 
them. Now a honey guide, 
with gentle twittering, tries 
to seduce us from our path, 
flying from tree to tree on our 
left, and chattering ever more 
volubly as we persist in going 
in what appears to him to be 
the wrong direction. But we 
have no time for trivialities: 
“Suka wena, awo!” says 
Jafuta, directing a volley of 
small pebbles at our would-be 
conductor, who, disappointed 
and disgusted with our want 
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of enterprise, thereupon de- 
parts in high dudgeon to seek 


some one in more plastic 
mood. 

From a patch of grass 
springs a steenbuck, lying 


close, like a hare in her “form,” 
and covers some fifty yards in 
graceful bounds ere pulling up 
to take stock of us. 

Just beyond this, wildebeeste 
tracks have quite obliterated 
the spoor which we are follow- 
ing: they have grazed all over 
this bit of veld in the early 
morning, and thus it is evident 
that the lions have passed some 
considerable time, as_ their 
tracks are completely foiled. 
Several long casts are neces- 
sary, and it is fully half an hour 
before the line is once more 
picked up on the farther side 
of a piece of stony ground. 

While we have been slowly 
picking our way along, time 
has flown: it is now nearly 
9 AM. and a light breeze, 
destined to increase in force as 
the day wears on, blows from 
the north almost directly in 
our faces. All is therefore 
propitious, provided always 
that the tracks continue to 
lead us as they are now doing. 
The sun is not yet unduly hot, 
and as we top a small ridge, 
beneath, and in front of us, 
stretches a wide vlei, almost 
green, where here and there a 
little pool of water still re- 
mains in the bed of what is 
no doubt a torrent in summer. 
And now truly here is a sight 
to gladden the eye; directly in 
front, to the right and to the 
left, the nearest individuals 
not more than three hundred 
yards distant, is a collection 
of great game such as might 
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recall stories of bygone days, 
In the immediate foreground, 
lazily picking the shoots of 
young grass by the water, 
standing sleepily about or 
lying down, is a herd of some 
forty blue wildebeeste—quaint 
beasts, huge of head and 
shaggy of mane, the heavy 
forehand apparently out of all 
proportion to the drooping 
hindquarters, and in contrast 
to the active clean-cut limbs. 
A little farther over, on the 
other side of the stream-bed, 
the stragglers on this side 
mingled with the wildebeeste, 
grazes placidly a troop of 
Burchell’s zebra, their black 
and white uniforms shining in 
the sun, and affording no hint 
of the great difficulty which 
attends distinguishing them 
from the surrounding foliage, 
when the animals are standing 
in thick bush. It is too far 
away to make out the shadow 
stripes between the main ones 
of black and white, whieh in 
this sub-species ( Transvaalensis) 
serve to soften the contrast. 
Farther up the vlei to the 
left are some splendid sable 
antelope, who whisk their tails 
and toss their scimitared heads 
in protest against the buzzing 
flies, as they too take their 
ease in the cool of the morn- 
ing. It is a sight which, in 
the Transvaal at any rate, can 
only be seen in a game reserve. 
As we commence to descend 
the rise, half a dozen sassaby, 
which had been standing be- 
hind some trees on our right 
front, suddenly make off at 
that loping canter which ap- 
pears so cumbersome and 
heavy, until you test it with 
your best horse, when you are 
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liable to alter your opinion 
founded on first observations, 
for this is the swiftest of all 
South African antelopes. The 
movement of the sassaby 
arouses the rest of the game. 
The zebra wheel up like a 
squadron of cavalry, plunging 
and capering, with tossing 
manes and elevated tails; the 
wildebeeste collect in a swirl- 
ing crowd before spreading 
into a line to face the intruders. 
The sable swing into single 
file and make off for a hundred 
yards, and then, like the re- 
mainder, pull up to find out 
exactly what is the matter. 
All stare steadily at the in- 
vaders, but there occurs no 
terror-stricken stampede, such 
as in these days of modern 
rifles and swarming shootists 
is the usual concomitant of 
the sudden appearance of 
human beings in the midst 
of wild game. 

The spoor we are following 
leads straight down to the 
water, — investigation shows 
that the lions have drunk 
here, and have rolled on the 
soft grass and scratched up the 
earth; a few tell-tale yellow 
hairs are even found adhering 
to the grass blades. From 
this point a well-defined game- 
track leads north-west up the 
vlei; the grass, of a different 
order to that growing in the 
arid veld surrounding, is all 
eaten short, and the earth 
trampled into fine dust by the 
hoofs of the herds of game 
which frequent this favourite 
spot. Straight up the path 
lead the tracks, and albeit here 
and there obliterated by later 
passage of other animals, fol- 
lowing them becomes an easy 
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matter, and there are no 
checks. 

About a mile takes us out 
of this pleasant vlei, and a 
glance back shows the game 
very much where it was left, 
still at times staring after us, 
and slowly making its way 
towards the denser bush, 
where shelter may be obtained 
from the sun’s rays during the 
warmer hours of the day. 

In front, at some distance, 
another and smaller troop of 
sable is still grazing on a slope, 
and a few hundred yards to its 
right rises the first outlying 
spur of the hills which we 
have been obliquely approach- 
ing all morning, a nearly pre- 
cipitous stony ridge, crowned 
with bush, at its feet a strip 
of dense cover. The surrounding 
ground is comparatively open, 
studded with marula and thorn 
trees. 

The leading tracker stops 
suddenly and picks something 
up from the path, holding it 
out for inspection with a sig- 
nificant grimace: it is a piece 
of dry sable skin, bearing signs 
of mouthing. Something lying 
under some bushes a little 
way off the path on the left 
simultaneously attracts notice, 
and proves to be the remains 
of a sable cow, killed less than 
a week ago; vultures and 
jackals have picked the bones 
clean, and in fact most of them 
have been carried away, but 
the appearance of those re- 
maining shows the kill to be 
recent, and there is clear proof 
that our friends have been 
hunting in this neighbourhood 
for some little time—may even 
have some favourite resting- 
place not far away. 
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The advance is, therefore, 
conducted with great caution, 
and every bit of cover in front 
closely scanned ; but the tracks 
lead straight up towards the 
hill, and presently we are 
brought up short by the patch 
of bush at its base, into which 
the spoor goes. The said patch 
of bush proves to be of rather 
exceptional character. It is 
nearly rectangular; the sides, 
which are parallel with the 
base of the ridge, are some two 
hundred yards long, and the 
distance from side to side is 
not more than sixty yards. 
It is composed of low but very 
dense wait-a-bit thorn-bushes, 
no higher than a man’s head, 
but in many places quite im- 
penetrable, while through the 
greater part of it runs a thick 
undergrowth of evergreen leaf- 
less shrub, as high as the waist, 
thornless, but having to be 
pushed through, so that it is 
quite impossible to see more 
than five or six yards in any 
direction. 

Now, although as a general 
rule lions lying up for the 
day prefer to have a clear 
field of view in all directions, 
and have no very extravagant 
ideas in the matter of shade, 
still the present place offers 
such an ideal lair, overlooking 
as it does the grazing-ground 
of several separate herds of 
game, that it would seem to 
offer possibilities, and is cer- 
tainly worth careful atten- 
tion; so, leaving the boy with 
pony and dogs a few hundred 
yards away, one of the trackers 
is directed to scale a neigh- 
bouring tree and try to see 
over the bush, while accom- 
panied by the other we quietly 
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pick our way along the near 
edge of it, to see if perchance 
the tracks emerge from the side 
or at the farther end. 

Half the distance has not 
been traversed when the look- 
out comes running silently up, 
with every sign of excitement, 
and pointing to a spot almost 
opposite to us on the side next 
the hill, whispers, “They are 
there!” 

Without a word, and step- 
ping lightly, the whole party 
retraces its steps and rounds 
the bush to the opposite side, 
It now appears that, though 
growing nearly up to the base 
of the hill, there are never- 
theless a few yards of open if 
stony ground between, and we 
are enabled to make our way 
along. The rifle must be 
ready and every step cautious- 
ly chosen; for if there is to 
be a chance at all, it will be 
at close quarters, and a quick 
one. Moreover, the dry sticks 
and loose stones underfoot 
render the chance of an ab- 
solute surprise unlikely, un- 
less the animals are very 
sound asleep—which, as they 
have not fed last night, is 
improbable. 

Suddenly, and seemingly al- 
most at our left elbow, comes 
a low deep grunt such as 
might emanate from a pig 
of exaggerated proportions and 
unlimited lung-power. There 
is no doubt we are discovered, 
and it is no use persevering 
farther in this direction. An- 
other plan must be evolved. 
Instructing one boy to climb 
a little way up the rocks and 
keep a good look-out, we run 
at full speed back the way 
we came, round the corner 
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of the bush, and make for 
the up-wind end of it. The 
breeze is now blowing strong- 
ly from the north —that is, 
parallel with the length of 
the bush,—and the chances 
are that our game will break 
cover from the up-wind end. 

Panting, we reach the de- 
sired spot, and find that, while 
commanding a view of nearly 
all the north end, it is also 
possible to see right back to 
where the pony is standing. 
The stem of a large tree, 
broken off in some storm 
about four feet from the 
ground, and lying at right 
angles to the front, affords 
admirable cover; so, resting 
the barrel of the rifle upon 
it, we recover our wind and 
pray that we are not too 
late. 

Not a sound comes from the 
bush; only a honey - guide 
twitters pertinaciously from the 
branches of a tree behind us. 

Then something catches the 
eye: it is impossible to say 
what it was, and now it is 
gone. It might have been a 
bird hopping from twig to 
twig, possibly a squirrel; but 
certainly something moved in 
the bush. Tense stillness again 
for more than a minute, and 
then undoubtedly, just where 
the thorn - trees and under- 
growth thin out into a vista of 
bare twigs and long dry spear- 
grass, appears a tawny patch 
which was not there before. 
A warning glance back at the 
boy, who squats two or three 
yards behind with the second 
rifle, and we slip down the 
Safety catch of our weapon 
Just as, in absolute silence, a 
full-grown lioness walks quietly 
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out into the open, some seventy 
paces away. She must have 
been standing listening for some 
time before venturing out; but 
we are across the wind from 
her, and were careful to keep 
absolutely still behind our 
cover, so that no doubt she 
concluded that the coast was 
clear. Twenty yards will take 
her into another clump of bush, 
and then good-bye; so there 
is no time to be lost. Per- 
haps this causes some undue 
haste in taking aim; but any- 
how, as the report rings out, 
the lioness pitches forward on 
her head, half recovers herself, 
and crashes into some thorn- 
trees, where she remains still. 
For a few seconds we stay 
where we are, covering her; 
but as no further movement 
takes place, walk slowly up, 
to find the animal wedged 
into the fork of twin sap- 
lings, her head sunk between 
her extended forepaws — the 
former, as well as the back of 
the neck, covered with blood. 
Allowing a little too much, in 
the hurry of the moment, the 
bullet must, as she walked 
along with lowered head, have 
got her through the neck in- 
stead of through the shoulder; 
but it is all the same—or so 
we complacently think. The 
look-out boy now arrives on 
the scene to say that another 
lion came out on his side of 
the bush, but, seeing him, 
growled and went back again. 
“Was it a male or a female?” 
He doesn’t know—was too ex- 
cited to notice; he thinks a 
male, because it was very big. 
We now bend over to see 
where the bullet actually 
struck, and have scarcely be- 
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come conscious of the fact 
that the blood is still oozing 
from the wound, when the 
“dead” lioness quivers and 
gives a wriggle preparatory 
to trying to get up! It is 
perhaps lucky she is well 
jammed between the saplings. 
The rifle is, of course, still in 
our hands, and it is the work 
of a fraction of a second to 
place a bullet at close quarters 
through her head, upon which 
she finally collapses. A hurried 
investigation now reveals the 
fact that the first bullet passed 
through the fleshy part of the 
neck too high up, and only 
grazed the skull without frac- 
turing it—a case of mere tem- 
porary stunning. 

Anyway there is no doubt 
about her being dead now, so it 
is time to try and settle ac- 
counts with her companion, who 
must still be within the thicket. 
A programme is rapidly dis- 
cussed and agreed upon, and 
one of the boys races off and 
soon returns leading the dogs, 
which, accompanied by the two 
trackers, are to enter the bush 
from the windward side and 
beat it down, the while we 
ourselves take up a position 
somewhere down wind. The 
probabilities are that the lion 
will not face the noise and 
scent of the beaters, but will 
break back somewhere to lee- 
ward and afford the chance of 
a shot. Accordingly we retire 
to where the pony stands, 
order it back another three 
hundred yards for safety’s sake, 
and proceed to take up a tac- 
tical position, partially shel- 
tered from view by the stem of 
a@ marula tree growing some 
forty yards from the south- 
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western angle of the bush, and 
commanding the long side up 
to the point whence the lioness 
was secured, and the short 
southern end up to the base of 
the hill, a distance of something 
over a hundred yards. <A good 
view is obtained of two full 
sides, the beaters and dogs fill 
up a third, leaving the only 
open side that next the hill, and 
even if the animal should at- 
tempt to escape by scaling the 
latter, there will most likely be 
the chance of a shot at under 
three hundred yards. 

The next few minutes are 
rather exciting: nearer and 
nearer approaches the sound 
of the drive; the tapping of 
spear-hafts on trees, the run- 
ning fire of remarks kept up 
by the beaters to encourage one 
another; soon even the noise 
made by the dogs in brushing 
through the undergrowth can 
be heard; but not a sign so 
far of anything else. The 
swaying of the bushes as the 
boys push them aside can be 
seen now close at hand, and 
“No good, he has slipped away 
somehow,” is the dominant 
thought in the mind, then— 
“Why, there are the dogs al- 
ready, and what in the world 
is the pony doing there?” as 
a chestnut outline with three 
or four small objects around it 
indistinctly looms up within 
the bush. The idea has not 
had time to take proper shape, 
when we realise that we are 
face to face with a huge, gaunt 
lioness, who stands just on the 
edge of the covert, directly in 
our front, perfectly motionless, 
except the head, which is well 
up and moving slowly from 
side to side as she glances 
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suspiciously about: round her 
feet run several small cubs, 
rather larger than terriers. It 
is eminently a moment for ac- 
tion: an angry lioness with 
young cubs is not the sort of 
animal that one can trifle with 
with impunity, and there is a 
sinister look about this partic- 
ular one which distinctly says 
“Look out !” 

The very feeling that a good 
deal may depend upon the suc- 
cess of the first shot serves to 
quell excitement and to steady 
the fore-sight on the mark, and 
even to bring to mind the tend- 
ency of the rifle to throw high 
at that short distance. For 
the rest, the chance is a magni- 
ficent one: she has not yet 
noticed us, and just as the 
glare of her eyes seems to focus 
in our direction the ‘350 speaks; 
its voice is followed by a succes- 
sion of tremendous grunts and 
roars, as the stricken beast 
spins round three or four times, 
falls, rises again, and then 
drops on her right side, still 
roaring. As she falls, a second 
shot catches her, and she lies 
still. 

The last echo has barely died 
away when an uproar of bark- 
ing and snarling arises from 
close at hand. Shouting to 
the boys, who have been await- 
ing the course of events in the 
background, to come along and 
help to catch the cubs, we only 
stop for a moment to be as- 
sured that the mother is really 
dead, and rush on to save her 
offspring from the dogs. So 


dense is the undergrowth that 
it is impossible for the moment 
to see what is going on, or to 
force a way, except upon hands 
and knees, to the scene of 
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present strife. When eventu- 
ally, after much rending of 
garments and scratching of 
face and hands, the spot is 
attained, one of the cubs is 
discovered on its back putting 
up a gallant but losing fight 
against two small dogs and 
one larger one. The latter 
has just succeeded in getting 
a grip, and holds on, teeth and 
claws notwithstanding: it is a 
difficult matter to separate the 
animals, and, when this has 
been done, a still harder one to 
secure the cub, who is quite 
ungrateful for his rescue, and 
snarls, scratches, and bites with 
undiminished ardour, so that 
all the spare handkerchiefs and 
straps have to be requisitioned 
in order to secure him ere he 
can be reduced to a state of 
comparative quiet. A queer 
little chap he is, weighing per- 
haps twelve pounds, and with 
a ridiculously large head in 
proportion to the body; his 
coat, very thick and soft and 
fluffy, and pitted all over with 
dark, nearly black spots, des- 
tined to fade later in life. His 
voice is out of all proportion to 
his age and appearance, and its 
hoarse gruff tones by no means 
suggest babyhood. He is prob- 
ably some six weeks old. The 
other cubs have for the time 
disappeared, and the dogs have 
all collected, attracted by the 
uproar; so as it is by this 
time getting most disagreeably 
warm, a halt is called, and the 
water-bottle interviewed. 

The last lioness is certainly 
well above the average size, and 
it is no wonder that her pugs 
in the morning were mistaken 
for those of a male lion. She 
stands exceptionally high at 
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the shoulder, and this, combined 
with her dark colour, almost 
excuses our mistaking her for 
the pony in the shade of the 
thick bush: there is a grim set 
look about her face even in 
death, which makes us feel 
extremely glad that the first 
shot was not bungled,—as a 
matter of fact, it hit her just on 
the point of the near shoulder, 
and traversed the body as far 
as the fourth rib on the off 
side, so that without the aid of 
the second shot, through the 
heart, she was finished. 
There is no doubt that these 
two lionesses, very probably 
mother and daughter, have 
been lying up in this patch of 
bush ever since the birth of the 
cubs, and preying on the game 
in the vicinity: indeed an in- 
vestigation of the interior later 
in the day shows that they 
have been there for some time, 
and that the mother has been 
in the habit of bringing back 
tit-bits each morning for the 
delectation of her offspring. 
Jafuta and George sit down 
to exchange amenities. ‘““Awo,” 
remarks the former, “that gun 
shoots strong; when I saw the 
spoor of the little ones, I was 
afraid we were going to have 
trouble. Here, you, Inyonyoni, 
take the inkosi’s horse down to 
the water, and bring some back 
for us; it has been thirsty work, 
and we deserve to rest.” 
Indeed it has not been a bad 
morning’s work ; it is so seldom 
that carefully laid plans come 
off in all their details, that it 
is excusable to feel some slight 
elation. Thoughts travel back 
to the last lion-hunt, when 
after painfully having followed 
the tracks from rosy morn even 
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unto dewy eve, through a water- 
less country, and over the most 
uncompromising of boulders 
and exasperating of shingle, 
the chase had eventually to be 
abandoned and a_ ten-mile 
tramp back to camp undertaken 
in the dark, to find on arrival 
that no supper had been cooked, 
—indeed, the water not even 
fetched. 

Or the time before that, when 
—but no matter: why dwell 
upon those depressing reminisc- 
ences when to-day, at any rate, 
Fortune has decided to put on 
her most gracious smiles? With- 
out doubt it is a case in which 
she has earned the fullest meed 
of thanks, taking into considera- 
tion the scarcity of lions in this 
Eastern Transvaal these latter 
days. Of course it was not 
always thus. Native tradition, 
and even memory, goes back to 
a period when they abounded 
past all belief, but that period 
is gone never to return; and 
fresh kills, which elsewhere 
afford to the hunter the oppor- 
tunity of an almost certain bag 
at the expense of but a little 
midnight vigilance and with 
the minimum of exertion to 
himself, are seldom happened 
upon. As a rule, the game- 
ranger has to trust to hearing 
lions in the hush of early dawn, 
and must then make for the 
approximate point, in the hope 
of hitting the tracks and by 
following them up of eventu- 
ally surprising the animals as 
they lie sleeping through the 
heat of the day. Or again, 
should they be reported pre- 
sent in a certain locality, he 
must patrol the drysand-spruits 
for many weary hours on the 
chance of picking up some 
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recent spoor, and thereafter 
following it up in similar 
manner: but many a long 
blank day necessarily falls to 
his lot, for if lions are marked 
down to one spot, unless they 
happen to have killed there, 
next day that is the one place 
within a twenty-mile radius 
where it would be waste of time 
to seek them, for they are great 
travellers, and where not num- 
erous each family has a rela- 
tively large area free to roam 
over without risk of trespassing 
on a neighbour’s preserve. 

There are, however, compen- 
sations about this method of 
hunting, and one of them is 
that when success has been 
achieved, the hard work accom- 
plished undoubtedly lends zest 
to the satisfaction experienced 
subsequently; and after all, 
walking the beast up by fair 
heel-and-toe work somehow 
appeals more to the sporting 
instinct than does firing at him 
from a hunter’s shelter or from 
the branches of a tree at mid- 
night, although these latter 
methods, besides the success 
often attending them, un- 
doubtedly form most interest- 
ing experiences. 

It is already nearly noon. 
The waggon, with all the camp 
equipment, is doubtless by 
now many miles away, for the 
chase has led us in the exact 
opposite direction to the route 
taken by our followers, and it 
is necessary to summon it back 
at once if we desire to experi- 
ence the comforts of bed and 
supper this night. Moreover, 
it behoves us to obtain assist- 
ance in order to carry the skins 
and meat back to camp, as well 
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as to ensure the safe and 
speedy capture and convey- 
ance of the remainder of the 
family, who are not, in the 
meantime, likely to move far 
away from the spot in which 
the whole of their short lives 
has hitherto been spent. 
Therefore, while one boy speeds 
off after the distant waggon, 
another, in charge of the 
vehemently protesting cub, 
makes slower progress back to 
the village, with orders to 
collect and return with all the 
natives he can find; though, 
as there had been rumours in 
the morning of a dance and 
beer-drink at some neighbour- 
ing kraal, we have our doubts 
as to there being any very 
immediate response to the 
summons. 

We are now left alone with 
Jafuta: the horse has been off- 
saddled and knee-haltered, and, 
after the self-reliant method of 
South African equines, proceeds 
leisurely to make his way to- 
wards the more tempting pas- 
ture of the valley. The sun 
blazes in the zenith out of a 
sky of brass, while the north 
wind, like a blast from the 
mouth of a furnace, blows ever 
more fiercely ; all the instincts 
cry for rest and shade, but 
unless the skins are without 
delay taken off the defunct 
lionesses, lying exposed to the 
full glare of the midday sun, 
the hair on their coats is likely 
to slip, so that no time must 
be lost. There may be hotter 
work than a task of this kind 
furnishes, in shadeless veld and 
under the combined conditions 
of tropical sun and scorching 
wind, but if there is, we have 
20 
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no desire to experience it, and 
when at last it is over and the 
precious pelts placed under an 
evergreen bush big enough to 
cover them, it is with an 
inexpressible feeling of luxury 
and ease that we avail our- 
selves of such shade as a leaf- 
less thorn-tree affords. The 
sun, beating on the back while 
we bend to the work, has made 
the head swim and ache, and 
luncheon is, for the time, dis- 
regarded until we can get 
reasonably cool. Only the 
insect world seems now alive, 
and we envy its almost blatant 
disregard of the heat, as flies 
and ants bestow busy and un- 
remitting attentions upon us. 
A couple of little laughing 
doves were perched on our 
tree, gasping from the heat, 
and barely summon energy to 
flutter off to another one a few 
yards away. In the middle 
distance, the pony stands head 
down on the least exposed side 
of a patch of scrubby trees; 
the dogs have long since dis- 
appeared, probably to lie down 
in the nearest water-hole; close 
at hand, from a slight depres- 
sion, where he has rolled under 
the smallest of bushes, come 
the snores of our faithful re- 
tainer, whose slumbers the 
most pertinacious of flies is 
unable to discompose. The 
howling of the horrible wind 
is the only sound to be heard, 
and one’s skin parches and 
every bit of moisture in one’s 
body seems to dry up under 
its influence. Sometimes, to 
get up and walk about seems 
cooler than to sit still, but no 
sooner has one done so than 
the previous form of discomfort 
appears preferable. And so 
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the long hours pass. We have 
eaten, and feel better, and the 
sun, beginning to be enveloped 
in a mass of haze, is declining 
towards the west. The troop 
of sable, which has been in- 
visible all day, now suddenly 
appears across the valley, the 
animals all staring fixedly in 
one direction, and then, break. 
ing into a canter, once more 
disappear from sight. Jafuta 
sits up and rubs his eyes, and 
stares also, and after a few 
minutes a long file of natives, 
women in front loaded with 
calabashes and men_ behind 
swinging sticks, appears, 
threading its way out of the 
opposite bush. It is the relief 
party at last. With it comes 
the boy who took away the 
lion cub, and from him we 
learn that the little animal 
died very soon after arriving 
at the village. Probably the 
mauling he received from the 
dogs had been more severe than 
it had at the time appeared, 
and doubtless his wants, in the 
shape of water and so on, after 
arrival, did not receive any 
great consideration. 

A few curs have accompanied 
the fresh arrivals, and dogs 
and natives now plunge into 
the lion-bush, taking it care- 
fully from end to end. In ten 
minutes two more grow!ing 
and scratching little furies 
have been secured, and having 
been this time rescued at once 
from the dogs, are made fast 
with wallet-straps and stirrup- 
leathers. They prove to be 4 
male and a female, and the 
depth and volume of their 
voices, when raised together in 
protest, are surprising, coming 
from animals so small. 
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The cutting up of the car- 
cases follows: no food ranks 
higher in the native mind 
than lion- meat, and not a 
scrap is wasted. Calabashes 
are stuffed full of blood 
and small portions, men and 
women are soon loaded up 
with the joints, and presently 
the procession begins in the 
twilight to make its way home- 
wards. Following the native 
footpaths, the distance is 
greater than it was coming 
out in the morning, and at 
each kraal passed the people, 
such of them as do not already 
form a component part of our 
procession, come running from 
beside the flickering fires, 
where the mealie porridge is 
cooking in great three-legged 
pots, or crawling out from the 
low-browed portals of their 
grass huts; fat little mites in 
the garb of nature, scantily 
clad young women, old ladies 
bent and wrinkled from a life 
of toil, but shrilly airing their 
views and rebuking with but 
little elaboration of politeness 
any younger member of the 
community rash enough to ex- 
press an opinion of a different 
nature ; here and there an old 
patriarch, rheumatic and lean- 
ing on his stick, hobbles for- 
ward wrapped in his blanket, 
or an able-bodied youth, too 
indolent to come out and help, 
saunters up to exchange chaff 
with, or offer advice to, the men 
who are in charge of the cubs. 

But the greater part of the 
scanty population has joined in 
what has become a kind of 
triumphal march; some one 


commences singing one of those 
deep-toned, interminable native 
chants, of which the words and 
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chorus, though quite unpre- 
meditated, are readily taken up 
by every Kaffir within hearing, 
and the events of the day, the 
doings of the principal actors, 
past occurrences of a similar 
nature, perhaps the singer’s 
own past exploits, real or fan- 
cied, are exhaustively gone 
into,—the chorus keeping ad- 
mirable time, and ever and 
anon, to give emphasis to some 
special point, clashing their 
sticks together. 

And so, amid much shouting 
and rejoicing, principally in- 
duced by anticipation of the 
great feast expected on the 
morrow, the kraal whence we 
sallied forth early in the morn- 
ing is again reached. By this 
time it is quite dark, nor are 
there any signs of the return 
of the waggon ; indeed it is a 
question whether on a moonless 
night such as this it will 
succeed in tracing its way by 
the narrow and thorn-impeded 
bush-path which is the only 
available route. For ourselves, 
we can sup very well off roasted 
mealie-cobs, and it is no great 
hardship to sleep without a 
blanket, but we are anxious 
about the cubs: there are 
neither boxes, baskets, nor any 
other means of confining them 
to be found in the kraal; and 
it is important to untie their 
bonds and induce them to drink 
some milk as soon as possible, 
as they have been without any- 
thing since the morning, and 
have suffered considerably from 
fright as well as from their 
continuous and frantic strug- 
gles and vocal efforts. 

However, for the present 
there seems nothing to do but 
to sit down and wait patiently. 
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The natives, having deposited 
their loads, either return to 
their various abodes, their 
voices still raised in melody 
gradually dying away with 
their receding steps, or squat 
down round the fires to smoke 
their beloved dagga, and go 
over the day’s doings again, to 
an accompaniment of coughing, 
choking, and shouting, which 
matches, if it does not drown, 
the yelping and growling of all 
the dogs in the neighbourhood, 
collected to mob the two cap- 
tives, which on their side, safely 
protected by the mud walls of 
a hut, are by no means behind- 
hand in adding their quota to 
the general uproar. 

Amid all this babel it is 
vain to strain the ears for 
sounds indicative of the re- 
turning waggon, and it is not 
until it has actually arrived at 
the river—about 10 P.M.—that 
we have any idea that it is at 
hand. But now the voice of 
the driver is heard uplifted 
after the unmistakable man- 
ner of him who would endeavour 
to urge on the South African 
trek ox to extra exertion. 
There is undoubtedly something 
wrong, for such phrases as 
“Links, Blaauberg, Bosch- 
mann, trek jul schelms!” come 
with wearisome regularity from 
the same spot, as each ox in 
turn is singled out for admoni- 
tion, while the great whip 
cracks again and again with 
reports like pistol-shots. 

The parties round the fires 
break up, and there is a general 
movement towards the drift. 
Here the oxen are found to be 
standing up to their knees in 
water, the waggon itself having 
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just reached that point where 
the impetus of descent from the 
farther bank has been lost and 
the pull-out commences, The 
animals have had a long day, 
and are evidently relapsing into 
that state of passive resistance 
so characteristic of them when 
they consider that they have 
worked beyond the legitimate 
limit, and that it is time to 
chew the cud. With heads 
down and deaf to all per- 
suasion, they appear quite pre- 
pared to spend the night in 
their present position, regard- 
less of the fact that there is 
but one little pull-out betwixt 
them and camp. Obviously 
the only thing to do is to off- 
load the waggon as quickly as 
may be, and the instructions 
to that effect having been given, 
the covering sheet is hauled off, 
and all sorts of stores and im- 
pedimenta are passed down 
and borne up to the kraal; the 
darkness being responsible for 
much shedding of smaller ar- 
ticles about the banks, in the 
bush, and even into the water, 
some to be retrieved scatheless 
next day, others to be rolled 
shapeless under the hoofs of 
the oxen and the wheels of the 
waggon. Naturally, taking 
full advantage of the friendly 
shades of night, every one does 
his best to secure the lightest 
article he can to carry, and so 
while the really heavy things, 
which make a tangible differ- 
ence to the weight of the load, 
are left to the very last, and 
then only removed by special 
order, odds and ends, such as 
writing materials, books, loose 
straps, and so on, which might 
well have been allowed to 
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remain, are seized upon with 
avidity, and unfortunately it is 
quite impossible under the cir- 
cumstances to check the waste 
of energy adequately. Each is 
laudably anxious that each 
should work hard, and there is 
much reproof of laggards and 
great stimulation of other 
people’s energies the while the 
individual staggers off, with 
well-simulated groans and 
sighs, bearing a load which 
might possibly turn the scale 
at five pounds, chuckling to 
himself as he thinks how his 
neighbour will have the more 
work to do. 

After. a while a lantern is 
unearthed from some recess, 
and we then are able to take 
charge of operations with 
greater success, so that business 
really proceeds, and in a few 
minutes the vehicle has been 
sufficiently lightened to render 
progress possible. Now with 
every one pushing on the 
wheels and axles, amid a 
volley of yells and whip- 
cracks, it at last makes a 
little ground; the oxen, find- 
ing but slight strain on the 
yokes, suddenly make up their 
minds for another effort; the 
shouts are redoubled, and with 
agroan and a heave the waggon 
creaks up the hither bank, and 
is once more on level and firm 
ground ; thence it is but a few 
hundred yards into camp, and 
while every one is congratu- 
lating and praising himself at 
the top of his voice for having 
done the lion’s share of the 
work,—every one, that is to say, 
excepting the driver, who is by 
this time too hoarse for conver- 
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sation,—we hurry back, and 
having picked out a fair-sized 
packing-case from among the 
miscellaneous items strewing 
the ground, and looked out a 
hammer and nails, quickly form 
a receptacle for the two cap- 
tives, which, with their limbs 
at last unbound, are soon 
in comparative comfort, and 
even grabbing savagely at a 
few morsels of meat offered 
them upon the end of a stick. 
We can elaborate better ar- 
rangements to-morrow. In the 
meantime, after a light meal, 
it is a luxury to be able at last 
to get between the blankets 
with a clear conscience. 

The wind died down at sun- 
set, and the hot blustering day 
has given place to one of those 
delightful still African nights, 
when the temperature seems 
the very acme of perfection, 
and the stars shine clear and 
steady out of a vault of deepest 
indigo, The noises of the kraal 
die away, and there are at last 
only heard the usual sounds of 
the tropical night, the calls of 
the night birds, the chirping 
of the crickets, and the voices 
of the bull-frogs. A reedbuck 
whistles not far from the kraal, 
warning his mate of some 
danger real or fancied, and 
from the river comes once the 
“kwag, kwag, kwag” of some 
zebras slaking their thirst. 
From far away there reach us 
more indefinite sounds, s0 
faintly borne that they may be 
anything, and as we dimly 
speculate about their nature, 
they merge into the realm 
of dreamland, and we fall 
asleep. 
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MEMORIES OF LONDON IN THE ’FORTIES.—III.' 


BY DAVID MASSON. 


THE first time I heard Car- 
lyle’s name, or knew of his 
existence, was in the winter of 
1840-41, when I was eighteen 
years of age. It was at a 
meeting of the Theological 
Society of the University of 
Edinburgh. <A paper having 
been read by one of the mem- 
bers, and some of the others 
offering their criticisms on it, 
one of these —Paul by sur- 
name—said that some of the 
views of the paper resembled 
what he had been reading in a 
recent publication of that ex- 
traordinary man, Mr Carlyle. 
Greatly interested in what I 
had heard, I inquired more 
about this Mr Carlyle before 
the meeting was over, was 
informed that the publication 
was called ‘Chartism,’ and was 
promised a copy on loan. This 
was by Mr Paul himself, who, 
I think, was the only one of all 
the members who at that time 
was wiser than the rest in 
knowing something about Car- 
lyle. Having read the thin 
volume of the ‘ Chartism,’ with 
what impressions I cannot now 
remember precisely, I was 
anxious for more from the 
same quarter. This came in 
the form of the ‘Lectures on 
Heroes and Hero - Worship,’ 
which had been delivered in 
London in 1840, and had just 
been published. I read the 


book, I remember, with great 
avidity, chiefly in walks to the 
Corstorphines and Craigcrook, 
and was so interested and 
roused by it that I wrote to 
my friend Alexander Bain in 
Aberdeen, with whom I was 
then in correspondence, de- 
scribing the extreme novelty 
of its character, and advising 
him by all means to procure a 
copy. After a vain search, he 
had concluded that there was 
not a copy in all Aberdeen, 
when he found one in the pos- 
session of a Unitarian minister, 
of English birth and breeding, 
and more alert to new lights 
from the south than the Aber- 
donians among whom he had 
settled. This poor man, I 
heard, died not long after- 
wards by suicide. 

Books were far less accessible 
in those days than they are 
now; and though, in addition 
to Carlyle’s ‘Chartism’ (1839) 
and his ‘Heroes and Hero- 
Worship’ (1840), there were 
already out in the world 
his ‘Translation of Wilhelm 
Meister’ (1824), his ‘Life of 
Schiller’ (1825), his ‘ Speci- 
mens of German Romance’ 
(1827), his ‘French Revolu- 
tion’ (1837), his ‘Sartor Re- 
sartus’ (in book-form since 
1838), and his ‘Collected Mis- 
cellanies ’ (1838), my acquaint- 
ance with these, or with most 








1 These Memories were written mainly between 1883 and 1885; and some 


additions were made at a later date.—F. M. 
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of them, had to be postponed. 
Some of the ‘ Miscellanies’ I 
must have read in the course 
of 1841, and perhaps the 
‘French Revolution’; but 
‘Sartor Resartus’ lay over 
for about three years more. 
Meanwhile I had opportunities 
of hearing a great deal about 
Carlyle personally, and the 
singular reputation he had 
made for himself among the 
Londoners. _ 

The chief medium of this 
information was the Mr John 
Robertson of whom several 
mentions are made in Mill’s 
Autobiography, and also in 
Mr Froude’s Life of Carlyle, 
and in Mrs Carlyle’s Letters. 
No one could guess from these 
casual mentions what an ener- 
getic and really remarkable 
fellow this Robertson himself 
was in his day, or what a 
strange romance, tragic on the 
whole, his life would seem if 
it could be all told. As far 
as to the point of my present 
concern with him, the main 
facts are that, having been 
brought up in his youth to 
the trade of a cooper in Aber- 
deen, but having attracted 
attention by his superior abili- 
ties, and so been provided, at 
Glasgow and elsewhere, with 
the education necessary for 
preachership and ministry 
among the Scottish Congre- 
gationalists, he had forsaken 
that destination, gone to Lon- 
don as a literary adventurer, 
and, after some time of hard 
struggle there, attained what 
was to be the summit of his 
success in this world. This 


was a literary friendship with 
John Stuart Mill, and the 
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editorship, or rather assistant- 
editorship, under Mill, of ‘The 
London and Westminster Re- 
view,’ during the three years, 
or thereabouts, from 1837 to 
1840, when it was entirely 
Mill’s property. It was Robert- 
son who, in January 1839, dur- 
ing Mill’s absence abroad, gave 
such offence to Carlyle, Mr 
Froude tells us, by breaking 
off the negotiation which had 
been begun for an article from 
Carlyle on Oliver Cromwell, 
and intimating to Carlyle that 
“he meant to do Cromwell 
himself.” Mill’s proprietor- 
ship of the ‘Review’ having 
ceased early in 1840, Robert- 
son was thenceforward once 
more adrift in the London 
world; but the fact that he 
had been editor of such a 
periodical still stood him in 
good stead; and he found 
occupation enough, chiefly in 
writing for newspapers. At 
all events, as the only Aber- 
donian known to Bain and 
myself who had settled in 
London with some effect of 
brilliancy in the literary de- 
partment, he was a star of 
no small interest to us two. 
Bain had known him in his 
early Aberdonian days, and 
had renewed acquaintance 
with him in 1839, during 
the brief visit which Robert- 
son then paid to Aberdeen. 
Through Bain I must have 
heard of him from about that 
time, and perhaps seen one or 
two pieces of his writing ; but 
it was not till 1841, just after 
Carlyle had dawned upon me 
in the manner already de- 
scribed, that Robertson and I 
actually met. For some reason 
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or other—I rather think it 
was because he was feeling 
his way to the possibility of 
being returned to Parliament 
for some Scottish constituency 
in the then great non-Intru- 
sionist interest in kirk politics 
—he was on another visit to 
Scotland. He was in Edin- 
burgh for a week or ten days, 
seeing much of Dr Chalmers 
and others; and it was then 
that, by his own appointment, 
we came first together. At 
my first meeting with him at 
his hotel, the Black Bull in 
Leith Street, and in subsequent 
walks with him through the 
Edinburgh streets and sub- 
urbs, he opened his budget of 
London news in the most pro- 
fuse fashion. I had never had 
such a godsend of gossip about 
men and things of note in the 
great metropolis. This, how- 
ever, was but a whet of the 
appetite for what came later 
in the same year. Robertson, 
having gone north from Edin- 
burgh to his native Aberdeen, 
had made up his mind for a 
longer stay there than he 
originally intended ; and when 
I went thither for my autumn 
holiday, which was to extend 
through the months of August 
and September, I found him 
still there in constant confabu- 
lation with Bain, and ready 
to resume confabulation with 
me. What confabulations there 
were! Almost daily, through 
those autumn weeks, we three 
—Robertson, Bain, and myself 
—were together in our walks: 
our most frequent walk being 
to the Aberdeen Links, where, 
either on the slope of the 
Broad Hill looking down on 
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the German Ocean, or in one 
of the sand-bunkers amid the 
bents closer to the sea -roar, 
we would sit for hours talking 
of all things in heaven and 
earth, Robertson always the 
talker-in-chief, and entertain- 
ing us, his willing listeners, 
with endless stories and anec- 
dotes of London notabilities 
and London literary life. As 
Bain has already made public, 
in his brief recollection of those 
Aberdeen confabulations in the 
autumn of 1841, given at p. 63 
of his volume entitled ‘John 
Stuart Mill: a Criticism,’ Rob- 
ertson’s talk with us ran much 
on Mill; and indeed it was 
then, and by Robertson’s means, 
that there began through the 
post that direct communica- 
tion between Bain and Mill 
which ripened afterwards into 
so important an _ intimacy. 
But Carlyle was another of 
Robertson’s favourite subjects. 
It was a testimony to the 
extraordinary depth of the 
impression which Carlyle had 
by that time made on all who 
were within his circle that 
there had been formed in 
Robertson, even then, that 
habit of always speaking of 
Carlyle, always recurring to 
Carlyle, after any range of 
the conversation among other 
things, which I was to ob- 
serve for the next forty years 
in every person, without ex- 
ception, that had come within 
Carlyle’s influence, whether 
personally or through his 
books. In 1841 Robertson 
could not, for any half hour 
together, keep off Carlyle. 
He was represented to us as & 
man sui generis, a man after 
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no fashion known among the 
moderns, a man to be seen 
rather than described. We 
were told, among other things, 
of his terrible dyspepsia, his 
domineering ascendancy in 
talk, his sarcastic humour, 
and his general grimness and 
contradictoriness. There was 
nothing ill- natured in these 
sketches of Carlyle for us 
by Robertson, though perhaps 
more of a fascination for 
what could be reported as 
Carlyle’s oddities than of real 
reverence. Robertson did not 
even spare himself when he 
would illustrate for us Carlyle’s 
relations to people about him. 
It so chanced, though Mr 
Froude does not mention the 
fact, that Robertson had car- 
ried out his intention, that 
had so offended Carlyle, of 
“doing Cromwell” himself in 
‘The London and Westminster.’ 
There had, indeed, been noth- 
ing unnatural or absurd in 
that intention; for Robertson 
had been trained among the 
Independents or Congregation- 
alists, the only portion of 
British Society that had pre- 
served a tradition of Cromwell 
more affectionate and respect- 
ful than that which prevailed 
generally, and might easily, 
therefore, at a time when 
Carlyle was but groping into 
the Cromwell subject, and his 
views of it were unknown, 
imagine that such a subject 
would be safer in his own 
hands than in Carlyle’s. Ac- 
cordingly, in the number of 
the ‘Review’ for October 
1839, there had duly appeared 
the projected article on Crom- 
well from Robertson’s own 





pen. By the time of our 
Aberdeen confabulations I must 
have read this article; and my 
recollection of my juvenile im- 
pressions of it, whatever I 
might think of it now, is that 
it was an excellent article, 
setting forth with some care 
and ability, and with some 
passages of literary beauty, 
a view of Cromwell which 
must have been then quite 
new to the majority of read- 
ers. At all events, Robertson 
had continued to think of it 
as his masterpiece; and it 
was with something like a 
sense of grievance that he 
told us of a small passage- 
at-arms between himself and 
Carlyle relating to this article, 
some months after it had been 
published. Carlyle, who had 
meanwhile been working more 
at Cromwell, though still only in 
a tentative fashion, had made 
Cromwell the chief subject of 
one of his lectures on Heroes 
and Hero Worship in the 
season of 1840. Robertson 
had attended the lecture, and, 
having followed Carlyle into 
the retiring-room after it was 
over, had said somewhat ex- 
citedly and imprudently, “I 
am glad to see, Carlyle, that 
you have adopted my theory 
of Cromwell.” The knock- 
down reply had come at once, 
in these words: “ Didn’t know, 
sir, that you had a theory of 
Cromwell.” Though this was 
a story at Robertson’s own ex- 
pense, it was told without much 
resentment, as a mere example 
of Carlyle’s ways. 

Another person from whom, 
about the same time, I received 
information about Carlyle per- 
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sonally, though more at second- 
hand, was my friend and class- 
fellow in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, Alexander Johnston Ross, 
recently vicar of St Peter's, 
Stepney, and now rector of 
Snelston in Derbyshire.! At the 
time of our first acquaintance 
with each other in the Uni- 
versity, Ross had just returned 
from a residence in Madeira, 
where an elder brother of his 
was settled in medical practice. 
He had there seen a good deal 
of John Sterling, whose stay in 
Madeira for the sake of his 
health, through the winter of 
1837-38, is now one of the 
memorabilia of the history of 
that island. Alexander Ross, 
one of the most genial and 
sympathetic of men, and with 
a range of literary tastes and 
accomplishments, and of culti- 
vation by travel, much beyond 
what was then common among 
Scottish students, had been so 
fascinated by Sterling that he 
could not help describing him 
to me, and repeating to me this 
and that from Sterling’s con- 
versation. He was, in fact, 
full of Sterling,—though then 
little foreseeing the close rela- 
tionship into which he himself 
was to be brought with the 
Sterling family by his marriage, 
long after Sterling’s death, with 
one of Sterling’s daughters. 
Sterling was then a totally 
new name to me; and I was 
more interested in what Ross 
could tell me of Sterling’s talk 
about his friend Carlyle. At 
the time of Sterling’s Madeira 
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visit, he had known Carlyle 
about three years ; and it would 
appear that he also, wherever 
he went, had Carlyle’s name 
always on his lips. Hence 
Ross had preceded me con- 
siderably in his knowledge of 
Carlyle, and was able to give 
me, at second-hand from Ster- 
ling, particulars about Carlyle 
in addition to those I had from 
Robertson. 

From some time in 1842, and 
through the whole of 1843 (a 
year famous in Scottish annals 
as that of the Disruption of the 
Scottish National Church), my 
occupation was that of editing 
an Aberdeen weekly newspaper. 
It was about the middle point 
of this editorship, in the summer 
of 1843, that I allowed myself 
a fortnight’s holiday for a visit 
to London. It was my first 
visit to the great capital, my 
first excursion out of Scotland, 
and, of course, a stirring affair 
for me. I remember well my 
voyage of two days and two 
nights in the steamer from 
Aberdeen, and the faces of some 
of my fellow-passengers.2 We 
came up the Thames in the dark, 
and had moored in the stream 
a little way off the landing- 
place, in one of the docks about 
Wapping. I can remember 
the astonishing effect of the 
sight of the lines of wharves and 
warehouses with glaring names 
upon them, and of the crowd 
of craft in the river, when we 
went up on deck in the early 
dawn; the boatmen waiting in 
great numbers to carry the 





1 Written after April 28, 1883, when Dr Ross was instituted Rector of 


Snelston. 


Dr Ross died February 18, 1887.—F. M. 


2 My father used to tell us that in those days there was always a chaplain on 
board on these voyages between Aberdeen and London.—F, M. 
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passengers and their luggage 
ashore; the difficulty, at that 
early hour, of procuring a cab. 
The nearest cab-stand seemed 
to be at the Tower, or there- 
abouts; and it was only by 
bargaining with one or other 
of the ragamuffins loafing 
about the wharf that a cab 
could be fetched thence into 
the Wapping neighbourhood, 
already astir with other traffic, 
and blocked up with bales 
and waggons. The cab I 
had thus bespoken came at 
last, wriggling its way through 
these obstacles to a vacant 
spot, the messenger perched 
beside the driver, and sharp for 
his recompense. Inside the 
ricketty box, and on the move 
into the veritable London, the 
drive of four or five miles 
seemed interminable. Streets, 
streets, streets, at first chok- 
ingly narrow and monotonously 
alike, but gradually broader 
and more various ; and in every 
street shops and their sign- 
boards, shops and their sign- 
boards, till one grew dizzy with 
looking out! Such an impres- 
sion of vastness and populous- 
ness one had never received 
before: at first, from the earli- 
ness of the hour, a sleepy 
populousness; and not till one 
was well through the city did 
one begin to feel into what an 
enormous aggregate of wakeful 
humanity one had come. It 
was about breakfast-time when 
I was deposited at my destina- 
tion—the lodgings of my friend 
Alexander Bain, in one of the 
quiet streets to the north of 
Oxford Street. 

Besides Bain, whose guest I 
was to be during my stay, 
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there were two other friends of 
mine in London, who were 
Bain’s friends as well. One 
was John Robertson, already 
for both of us a connecting- 
link with London, and the 
other was Dr Thomas Clark, 
Professor of Chemistry in 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
then up in London on the busi- 
ness of a patent of his for 
softening hard water. We 
four were much together, and 
it was under their convoy that 
I went about and acquired 
what little knowledge of 
London was to be acquired 
in my fortnight’s holiday. My 
recollections of those walks of 
ours about London in that 
first fortnight of my acquaint- 
ance with it, so long ago, seem 
now to distribute themselves 
into two main routes — the 
eastern route, citywards, and 
the western route, by Picca- 
dilly. From that day to this 
I have retained a peculiar fond- 
ness for that route to the city 
which, persisting through the 
whole length of the Strand 
and down the gentle slope of 
Fleet Street, ascends to St 
Paul’s by Ludgate Hill, and 
then, skirting St Paul’s, reaches 
the Mansion - House and the 
rest of the heart of the City 
by thronged Cheapside. It is 
into that route, populous and 
noisy though it always is, that 
I invariably let myself be 
lured. But the route is not 
now the same for the eye as 
when I first knew it. Much of 
the antiqueness, much of the 
picturesqueness of the house- 
frontage on both sides, much 
of what reminded one so 
pleasantly and quaintly of 
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historical old London, has dis- 
appeared since the summer 
afternoons and evenings when 
I first made acquaintance with 
it. Old Temple Bar is gone, 
whose archway separated the 
Strand from Fleet Street; 
some old houses that lingered 
in that vicinity from the time 
of Henry VIII. are also gone; 
spaces have been cleared and 
covered with new buildings ; 
the Cannon Street siding draws 
off the traffic from old Cheap- 
side; antiqueness and pic- 
turesqueness have given way 
everywhere to convenience. In 
particular, no one descending 
Fleet Street now on a summer 
evening, and having his view 
up Ludgate Hill to St Paul’s 
interrupted by the ugly rail- 
way-viaduct which has been 
thrown across the junction at 
Farringdon Street, can imagine 
how beautiful that bit of Lon- 
don used to be; how like some 
pictured bit of an old Con- 
tinental town, when the Cathe- 
dral and its precincts were 
tinged with the gold of the 
setting sun. How much of my 
time was passed in mere 
sauntering along the line of 
Fleet Street and the Strand, 
and taking in the impressions 
there to be obtained of London 
life and bustle, I can hardly 
say. The other, the Piccadilly 
route, from Leicester Square 
westward, with the Green Park 
and St James’s Park on one 
side and Hyde Park on the 
other, was much in favour 
with my companions, and there- 
fore with myself. Here, indeed, 
there was delightful variety 
enough; and always opposite 
Apsley House, the great Duke 
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then still alive and tenanting 
it, there was a pause for one 
earnest look, due to it on that 
account. 

On our return from one long 
westward excursion, late one 
summer evening, we again— 
Robertson leading us—turned 
into the Green Park, and sat, 
for a silent minute or two, ona 
seat, a little within the Park, 
but facing the Piccadilly houses; 
and it was then and there that 
I had the first sensation of the 
phenomenon that I have verified 
since by I know not how many 
repetitions. I called it then 
the Roar of Piccadilly; and 
that is the name by which I 
still think of it. 

Ceaselessly on your ear, from 
that spot within the Green 
Park, ceaselesly and not inter- 
mittently, there comes a roar 
or boom, as if all the noises of 
all the wheels of all the carriages 
in creation were mingled and 
ground together into one sub- 
dued, hoarse, moaning hun, 
not unpleasing, but melancholy 
and mystical. The passing 
carriages in Piccadilly itself 
and the adjacent streets, fur- 
nish really, I suppose, all the 
sound; but, in listening, one 
can hardly believe this, so un- 
broken is the roar, so equable, 
and seeming to consist of such 
a complex amalgam of noises 
gathered far and near over an 
area of unknown miles. A 
similar roar, also characteristic 
of London, is audible on the 
top of St Paul’s; but that 
vertical or ascending roar from 
London lying beneath may be 
distinguished, if I may trust 
my own recollection of it, from 
the horizontal roar that comes 





verge 
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to you from the London of your 
own level as you are seated 
meditatively in the Green Park, 
just off Piccadilly. All day, 
and, I believe, all night, it goes 
on, one and the same, and with- 
out an instant of stop. Doubt- 
less it has been modified some- 
what, attenuated somewhat, by 
improvements of the material 
for street paving, and by the 
invention of elastic tyres for 
wheels ; but esentially it is in- 
destructible. I heard it first 
nearly sixty years ago;” I heard 
it in my last visit to London ; 
while I write this, four hundred 
miles away from it, I know it 
is there, the ceaseless Roar of 
Piccadilly. Melancholy I have 
called it; but that may depend 
on the mood of the listener. 
Certainly to a stranger in 
London, beginning his chances 
of fortune there, or looking for- 
ward to that likelihood, I can 
conceive nothing more sadden- 
ing than a solitary reverie on 
one of those seats in the Green 
Park, with that roar of Picca- 
dilly as continuous in his ear 
as if a sea-shell were held 
close to it, and telling of the 
pitiless immensity of life and 
motion amid which he, one 
poor atom more, means to find 
a home. Let him, therefore, 
stand up, and, if it is late in 
the afternoon, make his way, as 
I did, into the adjacent Hyde 
Park, where by this time all the 
rank and wealth and beauty 
are beginning their slow pro- 
cession of mutual review in the 
great carriage-drive between 
Apsley House and the bridge 
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over the Serpentine at the 
entry to Kensington Gardens. 
There is noise there, too, and 
matter enough to continue the 
mood of sadness in one who 
feels himself but a solitary 
young alien among the files of 
pedestrians by the side of the 
vast whirl; but, on the whole, 
all other feelings yield to the 
exhilaration, the splendid inter- 
est and variety of the spectacle. 
This is London in full season, 
and in its most glorious con- 
flux; and where in the world 
besides can there be seen such 
a gathered tulip-show of radi- 
ant faces and dresses, blazing 
liveries, magnificent equipages ? 
To a provincial, beholding the 
spectacle for the first time, I 
am not sure but the horses are 
as impressive a part of it, as 
memorable a revelation of the 
supremacy of the metropolis, 
as the assembled aristocracy of 
human beings. Goodish horses 
are to be seen anywhere; but 
hardly till one has been in 
Hyde Park, in a late afternoon 
between April and August, 
when the stream of carriages 
is in motion on the carriage- 
drive, and there are still riders 
enough in Rotten Row, is the 
idea of what a horse may be 
made perfect by abundance of 
illustration. After that you 
know a good horse at first sight 
for ever, and look askance at 
the poor triangular brutes that 
pass for horses where people 
know no better. 

One night I went to the 
opera in her Majesty’s Theatre ; 
and, though Grisi was then in 





1 Motors have changed its character greatly.—F. M. 


2 This passage was written at a later date, apparently after 1900.—F. M. 
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her prime, and in her great 
part of Norma, I have a less 
definite recollection of her 
singing than of that of the 
gigantic Lablache, with his 
enormous bass voice, in the 
character of the Arch-Druid: 
the mere thunder of that one 
voice, I suppose, was then more 
within my appreciation than 
anything in the operatic art. 
After the opera came a ballet, 
with Taglioni, if I remember 
aright, as the chief dancer. 
More vague than my recollec- 
tion of my first visit to the 
opera is that of my first visit 
to the gallery of the House of 
Commons. It was the tem- 
porary House, which served for 
the Commons in the interval 
between the burning of the old 
Houses of Parliament and the 
building of the new Houses. 
Nothing of special importance 
can have been going on, for I 
can recall nothing except the 
appearance of things in the 
Strangers’ Gallery round about 
me, and one grey - haired 
veteran, who sat in the very 
middle of the front row, 
attentive to the proceedings 
underneath. This, I was told, 
was Mr Horace Twisse, formerly 
a member of the House, and 
now the writer of the daily 
summaries of the debates for 
‘The Times’ newspaper. To 
obtain a seat next to Horace 
Twisse in the Gallery, I was 
told, was heaven itself, when 
he was in a communicative 
humour. 

Though but once in the 
House of Commons during my 
fortnight, I was several times 
in the vicinity of Palace Yard 
about the hour when the 
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Houses met, on the chance of 
a glimpse of the parliamentary 
notabilities. I am not quite 
sure, but I rather think it 
was then that I had my first 
sight of the old Duke of Wel- 
lington. He was riding slowly 
along Parliament Street to the 
House of Lords, with a groom 
behind him at a little distance, 
He was dressed to the extreme 
of neatness, in a blue frock-coat 
and white trousers, with a hat 
of peculiarly narrow rim, to 
which every now and then he 
raised his right forefinger in a 
mechanical way, in acknow- 
ledgment of the salutations of 
reverence which he either saw, 
or knew to be going on, among 
the passers-by on the pavement 
on his left. Keeping alongside 
of him on that pavement for a 
hundred yards or so, with such 
a thrill in my veins as I have 
rarely felt at the first sight of 
any other man, I observed him 
closely. What struck me most 
was the bony spareness of his 
figure, with indications of 
feebleness in the joints, as if he 
might have difficulty in alight- 
ing from his horse, and the 
intense whiteness, the absolute 
bloodlessness, of his face. It 
was all bone, marble - white 
bone, without a tinge of colour. 
The aquiline nose and strong 
jaw were just as all the world 
had known them to be from 
the portraits; but I observed 
that his lower jaw hung 
heavily and somewhat tremu- 
lously, keeping his mouth a 
little open; but that seemed 
to be against his will, 
and every now and _ then 
it closed strongly with the 
upper, almost with a kind of 
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snap, as if to bring his face 
into the younger and more 
firm expression which he pre- 
ferred. No physiognomy that 
I have ever seen, aquiline- 
nosed or any other, has in 
the least resembled the Iron 
Duke’s.!_ Very different, at all 
events, was that of Sir Robert 
Peel, my first sight of whom 
was certainly in this visit of 
1843, when he was fifty-five 
years of age, and in the third 
year of his second and most 
famous Premiership. My sight 
of him was purely accidental, 
but with some oddity of cir- 
cumstance: Robertson and I 
were walking towards the 
Houses of Parliament, and 
had reached a crossing just 
beyond Whitehall, when a 
whisper from Robertson made 
me aware that a portly, fair- 
haired gentleman, with a smil- 
ing and somewhat cat - like 
expression, who was advancing 
towards us, on the arm of a 
friend, among several other 
pedestrians from the opposite 
side, was the Premier himself. 
The whisper came too late; 
for, what with the mixing of 
the two cross-tides of pedes- 
trians, what with the intent- 
ness of my curiosity, I wav- 
ered a little. Sir Robert had 
perceived, I think, the inad- 
vertence and its cause, and 
good-humouredly adjusted him- 
self to the little difficulty. At 
all events, it was Sir Robert 
Peel that stepped aside, and 
not I. When he and his 
friend had passed, Robertson 
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indulged in a long fit of hil- 
arity over the incident; but 
I did not yet foresee all that 
he was to make of it. He 
was the London correspondent 
for several provincial news- 
papers; and, taking up one 
of these a week or so after- 
wards, when I had returned 
north, I found a paragraph 
in it magnifying the adventure 
most mischievously. It de- 
scribed the first wanderings 
of an anonymous young inno- 
cent in the streets of London, 
who, in his anxiety to improve 
his opportunities of meeting 
eminent personages, had al- 
most come into personal col- 
lision with the Prime Minister 
of his country. I could guess 
at once who was the author 
of this concoction, and learnt 
also to what devices a London 
correspondent may descend 
when he is composing his 
weekly letter, and has actu- 
ally nothing to put into it. 
What one shall remember, 
and what one shall forget, 
out of the incidents of a fort- 
night of one’s life, is a most 


capricious mystery. Why, 
having forgotten so many 
things of that fortnight, 


should I remember so dis- 
tinctly an evening in the 
coffee-room of the Tavistock 
Hotel, in Covent Garden? 
Dr Clark was staying at the 
Tavistock, then a very pop- 
ular hotel. Bain and I went 
one evening to sup with him 
there, and it was the first 
London hotel I became ac- 





1 There are two almost identical versions of this passage in MS. One of them 
my father sent as a contribution to the Edinburgh University Magazine, ‘The 


Student,’ a year or two ago.—F. M. 
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quainted with. We sat, we 
three, at one of the little 
tables in the long coffee-room, 
supping and chatting, while 
most of the other tables in 
the room were occupied by 
other parties, similarly en- 
gaged. Up and down among 
them, in the middle passage 
between the two sets of 
tables, an elderly gentleman 
was walking, who seemed to 
take a benevolent interest in 
all the supping groups, and to 
show it by his now and then 
directing the waiters to any 
table where their services were 
wanted. He looked like a 
superannuated Indian official, 
or retired merchant, and was, 
we were told, a bachelor gentle- 
man of property, who had made 
the Tavistock his home for ever 
so many years, so that several 
generations of waiters had come 
and gone in his time, and the 
present generation of the hotel 
regarded him with the defer- 
ence due to the oldest resident. 
There was a novelty to me in 
the conception of such perman- 
ent domestication in a hotel, 
to be closed perhaps by death 
in it, and funeral from it; and 
I looked at the kindly peri- 
patetic with interest accord- 
ingly. Not till more than 
thirty years afterwards was I 
again in the coffee-room of the 
Tavistock. It seemed hardly 
changed in the long interval, 
and I recognised the very table 
at which Bain and I had sat 
with Clark; but, though the 
tables were all full as they had 
been then, the guests were 
wholly a new company, and 
the old gentleman was no 
longer walking up and down. 
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Clark himself had been long 
dead; and I thought of his 
massive form, so familiar to me 
once, and those energies and 
forces of his great brain, which 
had been baulked by a certain 
indolence, by ill-health, and a 
too early death. 

From this first visit to Lon- 
don in the summer of 1843, I 
date two of the most memor- 
able friendships it has been my 
privilege to form. It was then 
that, going with Bain one after- 
noon to Leadenhall Street, I 
was introduced to John Stuart 
Mill in his room in the Old 
India House; and one evening, 
during this fortnight also, I 
was taken by Robertson to see 
Mill at his mother’s house in 
Kensington Square, where he 
and others of the family were 
then living. Robertson was 
still on very friendly terms 
with Mill, though their busi- 
ness connection had ceased in 
1840. Robertson’s presence had 
always a stimulating effect 
upon Mill, and the conversa- 
tion between them that even- 
ing was especially animated 
and interesting. One lively 
phrase of Mill’s I particularly 
remember, because of its auto- 
biographical significance. I 
am sure of the phrase, though 
I have but a dim recollection 
of the occasion of it, or the 
context. The talk had turned, 
I think, on Jeremy Bentham 
and his influence, with some 
question whether there could 
then be a muster in London of 
Bentham’s remaining disciples 
in sufficient number, and of 
sufficient mark, to attest the 
permanence of his influence. 
One or two persons had, I 
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think, been mentioned by 
Robertson as likely to be con- 
spicuous in such a muster, 
when Mill smilingly struck in: 
«“ And I am Peter, who denied 
his Master.” Though smilingly 
uttered, it was not all a jest. 

It was during this fortnight’s 
visit, also, that Robertson took 
me one afternoon to Chelsea for 
a call at 5 Cheyne Row. To 
his disappointment and my 
own, Carlyle happened not 
then to be in town, but away 
on some country ramble. Mr 
Froude’s Biography reminds 
me that he must have been on 
that trip to South Wales, and 
stay with his friend Mr Redwood 
of Llandough, with which he 
refreshed himself in July 1843, a 
month or two after the publica- 
tion of his ‘Past and Present.’ 
But, though it was a disap- 
pointment to me not to see 
the great man himself, we had 
the pleasure of a most kind 
reception by Mrs Carlyle, and 
of a talk with her alone, for 
more than an hour, in the 
little upstairs drawing-room. 
Her conversation, which was 
more free and abundant than 
it probably would have been 
had Carlyle been there, im- 
pressed me greatly. She had, 
as I found then, and as is 
proved by some of her now 
published Letters, a real liking 
for Robertson, though apt to 
make fun of him when oppor- 
tunity offered ; and Robertson’s 
energetic ways had always an 
inspiriting effect on people he 
was with, drawing them out 
admirably, and starting topics. 
At all events, I shall never 
forget the first impression 
made upon me by the appear- 
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ance of this remarkable lady, 
as she sat, or rather reclined, 
in a corner of the sofa, talking 
to the burly Robertson, her- 
self so fragile in form, with a 
delicately cut and rather pained 
face of dun-pale hue, very dark 
hair, smoothed on both sides of 
an unusually broad forehead, 
and large, soft, and lustrous 
eyes of a gypsy black. Some- 
thing in her face and expres- 
sion, then and afterwards, 
would occasionally remind me 
of portraits I had seen of the 
young Voltaire; and the bril- 
liance of her conversation, and 
even the style of it, bore out 
the resemblance. She was, 
indeed, one of the most bril- 
liant of witty talkers, full of 
light esprit, and, though gen- 
erally suppressing herself when 
her husband was present, quite 
as delightfully copious as he 
was, both in themes and words, 
when she had to be his sub- 
stitute. Though her style and 
manner of thinking had un- 
doubtedly been influenced by 
him, an aboriginal difference 
had been preserved. Her most 
characteristic vein was the 
satirical; within this, the form 
to which she tended most was 
the satirical narrative; and 
the narratives in which she 
most excelled were stories of 
things that had recently hap- 
pened to herself, or within the 
circle of her acquaintance. 
There may have been several 
such in the course of the hour 
or more during which we sat 
with her; but I remember one 
only. It was about an adven- 
ture she had had with a builder 
or surveyor in the neighbour- 
hood. Cheyne Row consisted, 
2P 
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and still consists! of but one 
row of inhabited houses, going 
off from the Thames at right 
angles, the opposite side of the 
quiet street exhibiting hardly 
anything in the shape of houses, 
but mainly a length of high 
brick wall. On this walled 
side, just opposite the windows 
of the houses, was a row of 
lime-trees, giving a pleasant, 
semi-rustic effect to the whole 
street. On account of some 
new building operations or 
projects, there had been a pro- 
posal to cut down the trees ; 
and, as Carlyle’s house was 
about the middle of the row, 
and he was renewing his lease 
of it for a longer term, his 
exasperation over this proposal 
seems to have been greater 
than that of most of his neigh- 
bours. There had been, I 
think, remonstrance or negoti- 
ation on the subject already ; 
but it had remained for Mrs 
Carlyle to take decisive action. 
Seeing the principal in the 
affair, or his official, standing 
one morning beside one of the 
trees, with a workman or two 
about him, as if the fell moment 
had come, she had gone over 
to him, as she informed us, and, 
after some fresh remonstrance, 
had calmly informed him that 
if he did not desist, or if she 
saw him there again, she would 
fetch a pistol and shoot him on 
the spot. The man seemed 
frightened, she said, and the 
trees were saved. That some- 
thing of the sort happened, I 
have no doubt, but I have as 
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little doubt that the reality 
was considerably improved in 
the telling. She could make 
a picturesque and witty story 


-out of anything whatever. This 


I had seen amply proved before 
we took our leave. Robertson 
had been the chief colloquist 
during our call, but Mrs Carlyle 
had been very kindly tome. I 
had been introduced to her as 
a young Scottish editor up in 
London for a holiday; and I 
had reason afterwards to know 
that she had looked at me with 
some attention, and been in- 
terested in the fact that there 
could be a newspaper editor of 
such extreme juvenility.” 

It was again in Robertson’s 
company that, not long after 
my second arrival in London 
in 1844, I paid my second visit 
to 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, and 
this time I was fortunate in 
seeing Carlyle himself at last. 
It was in the evening. We 
found Carlyle and Mrs Carlyle 
together in the drawing-room 
without any other company,— 
Mrs Carlyle seated on the sofa, 
much as we had left her some 
months before, with some sew- 
ing-work in her hands, and 
Carlyle at a small side-table by 
the wall opposite the windows, 
engaged for the moment in 
writing a letter. He rose on 
our entry, received us very 
courteously, and bade us sit 
down, and he would soon finish 
what he was about. I had 
therefore but barely observed 
his tall lean figure as he rose 
in his brownish dressing-gown, 





1 Written about 1885. 


2 Mrs Carlyle’s own account of this visit is given in her letter to Carlyle 
published in ‘New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ vol. i. 
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—taller than I had expected,— 
when he was again at the side- 
table, penning his letter, with 
his back to us, as we talked 
about this and that with Mrs 
Carlyle. About ten minutes 
must have passed, he silently 
scribbling all the while with 
his back to us and our talk, 
when a question from Mrs 
Carlyle brought us the first 
words from his voice that I now 
distinctly recollect. Robertson 
had been saying something to 
Mrs Carlyle about the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, and had 
asked her, as she seemed to 
know more about them than 
he did, to what extent they 
were Christians in their tenets. 
“Do they believe in Jesus 
Christ?” was his mode of 
framing the question. ‘ Car- 
lyle, do the Plymouth Brethren 
believe in Jesus Christ?” she 
called out, referring the ques- 
tion to her husband as a better 
authority than herself. “O, 
like winkin’!” was his im- 
mediate reply, without turning 
round. Strange that I should 
recollect chiefly this, and our 
laugh over it, out of all that 
passed in that first meeting of 
mine with Carlyle. For, his 
letter done, he turned round 
and joined in the conversation, 
rapidly took the lead in it, as 
was his wont, and entertained 
us most agreeably with quite 
a miscellany of things in his 
characteristic style, laughter 
still predominant, the robust 
Robertson apparently suiting 
him very well as a listener, and 
serving excellently as a stim- 
ulus. More vivid in my memory 
now than the matter of the talk 
is the impression made on me 
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by Carlyle’s powerful head 
and face; the hair then dark 
and thick, without a sign 
of grizzle, the complexion a 
strong bilious-ruddy, the brow 
overhanging and cliff-like, the 
eyes deep-sunk and aggressive, 
and the firm mouth and chin 
then closely shaven. All in 
all, with his lean, erect figure, 
then over five feet eleven 
inches in height, and the 
peculiar bilious-ruddy of his 
face, he was, apart from the 
fire of genius in his eyes and 
flowing through his talk, not 
unlike some Scottish farmer 
or other rustic of unusually 
strong and wiry constitution, 
living much in the open air. 
His Annandale aceent con- 
tributed to this resemblance. 
His vocabulary and grammar 
were of the purest and most 
stately English; and_ the 
Scotticism, which was very 
marked, was wholly in the 
pronunciation and intonation. 
Like Scotsmen generally, 
from whatever district of 
Scotland, he enunciated each 
syllable of every word with a 
deliberation and emphasis un- 
usual with English speakers, 
giving each, as it were, a 
good bite before letting it go. 
The West Border intonation 
was intensified, in his case, by 
a peculiarity which was either 
wholly his own, or a special 
characteristic of the Carlyles 
of Ecclefechan. He spoke al- 
ways with a distinct lyrical 
chaunt ;—not the monotonous 
and whining sing-song, mainly 
of pulpit origin, one hears 
occasionally among  Scots- 
men, and which is suggestive 
too often of hypocrisy and a 
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desire to cheat you, but a 
bold and varying chaunt, as 
of a man not ashamed to let 
his voice rise and fall, and 
obey by instinctive modulation 
every flexure of his meaning 
and feeling. Mrs Carlyle had 
caught something of this 
lyrical chaunt, by sympathy 
and companionship; and the 
slighter Scotticism of her voice 
was distinguished also by a 
pleasant habit of lyrical rise 
and cadence. 

From that evening, early in 
1844, I was to know Carlyle 
well, and increasingly well. 
When we took our leave, some- 
where after ten o'clock, he 
accompanied us to the door, 
and was pleased to say some- 
thing to the effect that he 
hoped to see me again as 
often as I could make it con- 
venient. There could have 
been no motive for this but the 
sheerest natural kindliness,— 
the kindliness of a veteran 
man of letters to a young- 
ster of his own nation who 
did not appear immodest, but 
had committed himself to the 
somewhat desperate attempt 
of a literary life in London, 
without resources and without 
definite prospects. Long after- 
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wards, when Mrs Carlyle was 
dead, he told me that she had 
taken to me very affectionately 
from the first, and that he had 
never forgotten that fact. In. 
deed, it must have been onl 
in my second or third visit to 
Cheyne Row, after that first 
one in which I saw them both 
together, that Mrs Carlyle con- 
fided to me that Carlyle and she 
had talked to each other with 
some alarm as to what might 
become of me in London, with 
only Robertson for my mentor. 

There was little fear on this 
head. The young Telemachus 
was pretty tough and self- 
willed in a quiet way, and not 
apt to be led against his own 
inclination by any mentor. 
Robertson and I remained good 
friends for some years beyond 
my present date, and I con- 
tinued to see a good deal of 
him till he vanished from the 
London scene altogether. But 
when Mrs Carlyle spoke to me 
I was beginning already to 
take my own walks and make 
my own acquaintanceships. 
The acquaintanceship begun 
at 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, was 
naturally one which, without 
being obtrusive, I did not cease 
to cultivate. 
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THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A STIFLINGLY hot morning ; 
a house imbued with the sense 
of desertion and the close, per- 
vading breath of city air, un- 
cleansed by even a day’s rain! 
Such was the atmosphere in 
which Carey was to enact the 
most fruitful scenes of the 
drama he called his life! 

At ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing following his night of 
stress and passion, he de- 
scended from his bedroom at 
Lady Lane and walked into 
the breakfast-room. It was 
characteristic, this breakfast- 
room — characteristic of Ire- 
land—characteristic of Irish 
family life. Here all the books 
of the house were collected in 
a tall, glass-fronted bookcase ; 
here stood the ink-stained table 
at which Ted did his lessons 
each day when his father had 
gone to work ; here were ranged 
the two immense globes from 
which Daisy, Mary, and Tom 
Norris had made acquaintance 
with the heavens and the earth 
in their youthful days, and 
which were now a source of in- 
struction and amazement to 
Daisy’s children; here, also, 
stood the old-fashioned work- 
table that had belonged to 
Daisy’s mother, and the big 
iron safe in which Stephen 
kept the documents that he 


brought home with him from 
the office. It was a common 
room; but to those who knew 
it, it held that homeliness that 
lies in common things. Many a 
wet day Daisy had found quiet 
enjoyment in that familiar at- 
mosphere over a book or a cup 
of tea; and many a winter 
night Stephen had returned, 
tired and cold, to find calm 
solace in a pipe over the fire. 
But the time for solace, like 
the season of fires, was past by 
many months. As he walked 
into the room on this sultry 
summer morning, the empty 
grate stared at him in all its 
blank ugliness, and a coating 
of dust lay thick upon the 
work-table and the globes. 
Involuntarily a murmur of 
disgust escaped him, and walk- 
ing across the room, he threw 
open the window; but even 
here the air was hot and fester- 
ing, for yesterday’s rain had 
not been sufficient to scour the 
streets after three dry weeks, 
and the odours that assailed 
him were unsavoury. Another 
expression of impatience 
dropped from him, and he 
turned back into the room at 
the moment that the door be- 
hind him opened and Mrs 
Brien, the charwoman, ap- 


peared. 
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Mrs Brien was a woman of 
sixty, — inquisitive, talkative, 
lazy, but, as Mrs Power would 
have said, “‘a decent creature.” 
She came into the room now, 
and stood looking at Carey, 
whose office she washed but 
once a-week, and in whom she 
took a proprietary interest. 

She looked at him for a 
minute or two in silence; then, 
as he made no attempt to 
speak, she broached the subject 
that had brought her from the 
lower regions. 

** An’ what about me wettin’ 
you a sup a tay, sir?” she be- 
gan. “Shure, you must be 
perished alive for the want of 
a bit to ate!” 

Carey looked at her, then 
looked back again at the win- 
dow. “Thank you, Mrs Brien,” 
he said, “but I don’t want 
anything. I’m not hungry.” 

Seen in the full light of 
morning, his face seemed to 
Mrs Brien to be strangely un- 
like itself ; it was set and pale, 
and his eyes had the hollow 
look of a man who has not 
slept. 

“ An’, shure, isn’t that a fool- 
ish thing, now!” she was con- 
strained to say. ‘The Lord 
knows you must be wantin’ 
somethin’ — wid nayther bit 
nor sup passin’ your lips these 
twelve hours. What harm if 
you had a dhrop of whiskey 
itself last night, afther the 
long dhrive you had!” 

Here Carey’s patience sud- 
denly gave way. “Oh, for 
goodness’ sake go away and 
don’t bother me!” he cried. 
“T thought you were supposed 
to keep this place clean?” He 
passed his hand over the work- 
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table and showed it to her, 
black with dirt. 

She looked at it without con- 
fusion. “Well now, if that 
isn’t a quare thing!” she said 
with interest. ‘“An’ meself 
afther scrubbin’ this room as 
clane as a barrack-yard yester- 
day mornin’! But, shure, 
tisn’t dirt it is at all, ’tis on’y 
dust.” 

Carey shook his head hope- 
lessly. ‘Oh, go away!” he 
said again. “If you have no 
work to attend to, I have.” 

Her face expressed dismay. 
“Work! An’ is it go down to 
the office you will, widout a 
bit to ate?” 

“I’m not going to the office ; 
I’ve just telephoned to say so. 
I have work to do here.” 

“Well, of course you knows 
your own business; an’ ’tisn’t 
for the likes of a poor woman 
like me to be dhrillin’ you 
about what you ought to be 
doin’——” 

Carey took out his hand- 
kerchief, wiped his fingers 
violently, and crossing to the 
safe, opened it with an osten- 
tatious clatter of keys. 

“Are you going—or will I 
have to put you out?” 

“I’m goin’, sir—I’m goin’.” 
She sidled slowly to the door, 
but on the threshold paused 
and looked back. ‘“T’ll come 
in agin, to see will you be 
havin’ that sup a tay!” 

He groaned, then made a 
wide gesture of relief as he 
saw her go, and heard her feet 
—in a pair of his cast-off boots 
—flapping away into the dis- 
tance. 

With her departure, 4 
change seemed to pass over 
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him; the mask of caution 
dropped from his face, dis- 
playing a light of sudden, 
feverish energy. Kestraining 
himself to methodical action 
with evident difficulty, he 
threw open the heavy door 
of the safe and lifted out the 
bundles of family documents, 
which it was his habit to keep 
under his personal supervision. 
They were not a very imposing 
array, but such as they were, 
they represented the march of 
the Carey family, from the day 
when Barny Carey, in the first 
pride of affluence, had seen fit 
to make a will. Taking them 
carefully in both his hands, he 
blew the dust from the pink 
tape that held them together, 
and carried them across the 
room to the ink-stained writ- 
ing-table. There, he drew up 
a chair and, seating himself, 
began a careful perusal of the 
papers, taking them in order, 
one by one. The task was 
absorbing, and he buried him- 
self in it, to the exclusion of all 
outward sights and sounds. 
Now and then, as he read, his 
latent excitement seemed to 
break bounds, and he would 
pass his hand nervously across 
his forehead, pull his chair 
nearer to the table, or, seizing 
@ pen, would dip it in the ink 
and make rapid notes from the 
documents before him. 

His task was at its height, 
his nervous attention fixed, 
when the hall-door bell pealed 
with a sudden clanging vigour 
that echoed through the quiet 
house. At the sound he gave 
a start, and made a large blot 
on the paper before him; then 
he smiled grimly at his jarred 
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nerves, and settled to his work 
again, as he heard Mrs Brien 
flap down the hall. Some 
milkman or baker, he told 
himself! Even charwomen 
had to live! And the more 
surely to avoid disturbance, he 
planted his elbows on the table 
and put his hands over his 
ears. 

In this new attitude he 
heard nothing of the colloquy 
at the door nor of the passage 
of steps that followed it; he 
heard nothing of the opening 
of the breakfast-room door 
under Mrs Brien’s tentative 
hand, or the apologetic scrap- 
ing of her feet on the threshold. 
But another and subsequent 
sound he did hear—the famil- 
iar tones of Father James’s 
voice sounding suddenly close 
behind him; and, hearing it, 
his hands dropped from his 
ears, and he wheeled round so 
sharply that Mrs Brien jumped 
back in alarm. 

“Oh, sir,” she cried, “I hope 
I done no harm. But how 
could I refuse his rivirence!” 

Father James put up his 
hand. “That’s all right, my 
good woman! Sure, what 
harm would it be! Go on 
now back to your work.” 

Not daring to oppose the 
priest, Mrs Brien reluctantly 
withdrew, and Father James 
was left to contemplate Carey’s 
angry face—his sharp, inter- 
rogative glance—the hand that 
had shot out instinctively to 
cover the papers spread upon 
the table. He looked at him 
for a moment in silence, then 
his soul’s absorbing thought 
broke from him in one word. 
Stephen! Ste- 
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phen!” he said; and never 
were love and rebuke and pity 
so blended in a human voice. 

Carey made no response. By 
set and deliberate purpose he 
began to collect his papers into 
a heap. 

Father James followed the 
movement; then he shook his 
head sadly. “You're gone 
a long way away from me, 
Stephen, when you think I'd 
be spying on you!” 

Carey flushed, and with a 
sudden gesture flung the papers 
back upon the table. “You 
can see them if you like!” he 
cried. ‘ And if you have come 
here to-day to preach to me, 
Father James, I’d have you to 
remember that I’m thirty-eight 
years old, and that I’ve heard 
@ sermon nearly every Sunday 
of my life!” 

He pushed back his chair, 
rose abruptly, and walked 
across the room to the cheer- 
less grate. It had been bound 
to come—this moment of con- 
flict, and now that it was here, 
he would meet it like a man! 
Standing there, resolute and 
defiant, he struck the first 
blow. 

Father James met the words, 
met the antagonistic glance; 
and in the humble simplicity 
of his heart prayed that he 
might do the right. 

“Stephen,” he said gently, 
‘“*T have been talking to Daisy ; 
I know it all.” 

Carey threw up his head in 
swift indignation. “Then the 
whole crowd knows! Oh, this 
is intolerable!” 

“Easy, boy! Easy! No one 
else knows. No one only me 
knows what passed between 
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you—not even Mary. Her 
trouble seems to have made a 
woman of the poor child, all of 
a sudden.” 

He searched Carey’s face for 
any softening, but there was 
none, and he put out his hand 
towards him in sudden suppli- 
cation. 

“Stephen, Stephen, have you 
no thought that she’s your wife 
—that she’s——” 

But Carey flung out his 
arms in a sharp, uncontrolled 
gesture. 

“Father James,” he cried, 
“I’ve remembered her for five 
years! now I’m remembering 
no one but myself!” 

There was revolt and passion 
in the cry; and Father James, 
with his knowledge of life, 
with his instinct of race, ad- 
mitted with a sinking heart 
that here was no playing with 
fire, but a great conflagration 
induced by a strong hand. 

“Stephen!” he exclaimed. 

But Carey’s tongue was 
loosed, and his words rushed 
forth, a torrent that laughed 
at flood-gates. 

“Look here, Father James!” 
he cried. “ You think you know 
me—you think you’ve known 
me all these years since my 
father died; but you’ve never 
known me. Never! Never! 
What have I seemed to you? 
A plodding, industrious, sen- 
sible man—the sort of man to 
do well—to marry—to settle 
down! Oh, we both know the 
cant! But underneath all that 
—far down—fathoms down— 
I have been something quite 
different all the time. I tell 
you I have had big dreams— 
I am my father’s son!” He 
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paused and drew a quick, sharp 
breath. 

*‘ You’ve thought me content 
—you’ve thought me satisfied ; 
but I can tell you often and 
often, sitting in my office, living 
out the petty routine, playing 
the eternal game, the world has 
risen up before me till my head 
swam. I’ve wanted it all, all, 
all, I tell you—success—riches 
—women!” He wiped his 
damp forehead with the back 
of his hand and took another 
sharp, hard breath. 

“Oh, I’ve kept it under— 
you needn’t remind me of that. 
But a volcano is quiet till the 
fire breaks out!” He stopped 
once more to look defiance at 
the old priest standing before 
him with fear in his heart and 
faith and prayer in his soul. 

“T’ve kept it under. I’ve 
worked and plodded and slaved 
till I thought I had reconciled 
myself; but I find that I was 
wrong. I suddenly find that 
for me, even for me,— the 
respectable citizen, the cut- 
and-dried lawyer,—there’s life 
to be lived; and, by God, do 
you think I'll refuse it?” 

“Stephen! Stephen! What 
are you saying?” 

“What you hear. Just ex- 
actly what you hear. I’ve 
found a woman who is gold 
and wine beside the women I 
have known, and I’m going to 
— her, if hell stood between 
us ”? 

Father James looked at him 
quietly and steadily. “’Tis 
easier to bridge hell than to 
bridge life, Stephen.” 

The gentle, sober tone steadied 
Carey. 

“I don’t understand you.” 


“TI think you do, Stephen. 
What I mean is that a man 
can never undo any single thing 
that he has done.” 

Once again Carey wiped his 
forehead ; then he thrust at his 
antagonist again with renewed 
fierceness. ‘I see what you 
mean! I’ve expected this—I’m 
prepared for it. But Ill have 
it without any of your philos- 
ophy; I'll have it in brutal 
facts. I’m a man who has had 
to live in spite of the world—a 
man who has had to work—had 
to marry—had to conform in 
every way. I know that I have 
a wife x 

“ And children, Stephen.” 

Carey’s mouth hardened. 
‘* Yes—and sons,” he corrected. 
‘“T have a wife and sons; but a 
wife who has no more suscepti- 
bility than a doll, and sons who 
cannot fail to make their way, 
for they will have money and 
a pack of relations —the two 
passports to success in this 
damned country. Am I to 
stand back because fate has 
thrust me into this position? 
Am I to refuse what the gods 
give?” 

“ Stephen, you’re mad !” 

“ AmI mad? Is this mad?” 
He walked back to the table 
and caught up a sheaf of 
papers. “ When you came, I 
was going through my papers 
—no one shall say I left my 
wife unprovided for.” 

“Stephen! Stephen, boy! 
Is it you that are speaking ? 
To pay off your wife with 
money !” 

“My wife! The doll out 
of the shop window!” 

“A doll! Adoll, is it? I 
wish you could have seen her 
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to-day. Faith, Stephen, ’twas 
a doll with the paint washed 
off!” 

Carey's wrath boiled. 
“Daisy!” he cried. “ Daisy! 
Is it always to be Daisy! I 
tell you it’s life, not toys, I’m 
playing with now.” 

“But that’s not life, Stephen! 
That’s not life! It’s neither 
life nor love—but just the 
temptation of the flesh.” 

Carey turned on him with 
fierce contempt. “And what 
does a priest know of a man’s 
temptations ?” 

A very humble look came 
over Father James’s face, and 
for a moment he stood silent; 
then he raised his head slowly, 
and something akin to illumin- 
ation shone in his eyes. 

“Don’t be too sure about 
that, Stephen. Priests are men 
too—and there’s more than 
one sort of temptation. You 
wouldn’t think to look at me 
now that I had a besetting sin 
once—and that sin pride— 
would you?” 

Carey was silent—silent and 
ironical. 

“ Well, I had, then—I had.” 
Father James’s voice dropped. 
“Twas long ago, before your 
time, when I was one of David 
Marsden’s curates down at 
Ballykarney. He’s dead these 
thirty years—the Lord have 
mercy on him!—but he was a 
big man in his own little way, 
a great aristocrat and a well- 
read man too; and whatever 
the reason of it was, he took a 
fancy to me from the first, and 
I raw from Maynooth. I never 
could rightly understand it, but 
he was always friendly to me 
in his old-fashioned, grand sort 
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of a way; and often after the 
early mass, when I’d be after 
preaching, he’d come up to me 
in the chapel yard and put his 
hand on my shoulder. 

“¢Mr Baron,’ he'd say, as 
we walked together to the gate, 
He’d never put the ‘ Father’ to 
our names, always the ‘ Mister,’ 
‘Mr Baron, you have a brogue 
that could be cut with a knife; 
but, ’pon my word, you’d coax 
the birds off the bushes with 
that tongue of yours!’ 

‘“ And so it went on, Stephen, 
from one thing to another. It 
seemed like as if his fancy for 
me was contagious, for people 
outside Ballykarney began 
taking notice of me too; I 
began to be asked up to Water- 
ford to preach charity sermons. 
At last I was made a curate at 
one of the city churches. You 
heard all that, maybe, long 
ago; but what you never heard 
was that pride began to grow 
up in me—pride that I was 
picked out before older and 
better men to teach the Word 
of God—and pride that the 
space round my confessional 
used to be black with penitents 
of a Saturday night. Then it 
came that people began to 
flatter me and to call me lucky ; 
they began to say that I hada 
grand future in front of me, 
and that the bishop had me in 
mind for a big parish. But, 
mind you, Stephen, there’s a 
queer way in all these things! 
People said I was a great man ; 
but the old bishop—the Lord 
have mercy on him!— knew 
better, and the Almighty knew 
better still. I wasn’t a great 
man, and time was to learn it 
to me. 
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“Well, Stephen, the years 
passed on—Easter and Advent 
and Christmas —and one by 
one the parishes fell in, and one 
by one other men got them; 
and sick and sore and sorry 
grew my heart, and less and 
less they called me lucky, till 
at last I would see them look- 
ing at me out of the corner of 
their eye, and hear them 
whispering behind my back, 
‘Poor James Baron! His 
chance has passed him by!’ 

“Well, Stephen, my heart 
went near to breaking all those 
years, though nobody ever 
knew it; and then at last—at 
long and at last—the parish 
came. It came—and I fifty- 
five years old—and what do 
you think it was? What do 
you think it was, Stephen? 
What but Scarragh — Scar- 
ragh, a bit of a mountain-side 
with the grazing of a handful 
of goats! I tell you I had 
black thoughts the night I 
knew it first. I had thoughts 
of refusing it altogether and 
going out to America. In 
America, I said to myself, a 
man can find his level!” He 
paused, and threw a quick 
glance at Carey from under 
his lashes. “But the Almighty 
—thanks be to Him !—put sense 
into me, Stephen—and I said 
nothing and went where I was 
told ; but the first Sunday that 
I said mass in my little barn 
of a chapel there was never a 
sorer man. I tell you that, 
priest and all as I was, there 
was red rebellion in me when I 
turned round to preach to the 
handful of a congregation— 
savages, I think I called them 
in my arrogance and pride! 
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“But, Stephen, God’s ways 
are queer! I stood there, not 
knowing how I was going to 
put my tongue to a sermon, 
when my eyes fell on an old 
man kneeling on the bare flags 
near the altar rails. I had 
seen the old fellow the day 
before, and somebody had said 
to me, ‘That’s old Darby 
Farrell of the mountain; he’s 
all alone up there now; his six 
sons are dead, and his three 
grandchildren are after going 
to America last week.’ .The 
words came back to my mind 
as I stvod there looking at him. 
His poor old bones were doubled 
up with the rheumatism and 
the work, his fingers were that 
twisted that he could hardly 
pass the rosary beads through 
them, and his face had the look 
of starvation in it; but his 
eyes were fixed on the taber- 
nacle, and his lips were mov- 
ing all the time, and I would 
have taken my oath then and 
there that he was thanking 
God! 

“T tell you, if the Almighty 
had put out His hand and 
touched me that minute, I 
couldn’t have felt it more. All 
of a sudden my pride melted, 
and I spoke to those poor, 
simple people as I had never 
spoken in a grand city church ; 
and when the mass was over, I 
went back to my little bit of 
a house and I burned every 
sermon I ever wrote. That's 
many a year ago now, Ste- 
phen, but there hasn’t been 
a day since then that I 
haven’t blessed God on my 
bended knees; for when I walk 
out on my bit of a mountain 
and see the plants sprouting 
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up out of the earth, and look 
up at the sky and see the stars 
shining—each one in its own 
course, each one in its own 
place—I see things that, 
maybe, I’d never have seen all 
my life long if I was a great 
man with a big congregation 
and a big church —and per- 
haps a big debt harassing my 
mind!” 

Father James stopped. 
Without artificiality, without 
self-consciousness, he had told 
his story. With fierce persist- 
ency Carey had closed his ears 
to the simple sentiment lying 
within it, but against his will 
the truth behind the sentiment 
had penetrated his brain. It 
was the pronouncement of a 
man thirty years older than 
himself —thirty years nearer 
the grave —thirty years fur- 
ther removed from human pre- 
judice, from human passion. 
Fear gripped him—an appal- 
ling fear—the fear of renounc- 
ing that which he coveted. 

“That’s all very well!” he 
cried suddenly. ‘That’s all 
very well for you, but not a 
word of it applies to me—not 
a word of it.” 

Father James had seen this 
attitude before; he had seen it 
in the condemned criminal, re- 
fusing to make his peace with 
God ; he had seen it in the sick 
and sorry of soul, coming with 
lagging steps and hot, rebel- 
lious hearts to the tribunal of 
confession, and never once had 
his courage failed before it. 

“Stephen,” he said quietly, 
“can you dare to tell me that? 
Can you look down into your 
soul, and dare to tell me that 
you are so big a man that you 
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are exempt from the common 
lot that falls to us all?” 

“I’m choosing the common 
lot—I’m going the common 
way!” 

“You're going the coward’s 
way!” 

In the might of his zeal, the 
shabby figure of Father James 
seemed to tower in the silent 
room; there was grandeur in 
his rugged face, power in his 
rough voice. He was fighting 
for the soul he loved, and the 
weapons he used were eternal. 

“Stephen,” he cried, “your 
duty is plain before you! You 
married Daisy, and the day 
you married her you shut 
every life away from her but 
the life with you. You gave 
your word to the Almighty 
God to keep and guard her. 
Are you a man at all, that 
you're forgetting that?” 

With sudden violence Carey 
struck the table. “Haven't 
you finished yet? Good God, 
haven’t you finished yet?” 

“Not yet, Stephen! Not 
yet! There’s one thing yet I 
have to say. It’s the remem- 
bering of a day long ago, when 
you and I stood like this, and 
faced out bitter things. “Twas 
twelve months after the poor 
father’s death, and it seemed 
that something near to ruin 
was staring you in the face. 
I remember the little room in 
your lodgings as if it was 
yesterday, and I remember the 
pain that was in my heart to 
see the old look coming on 
your young face that ought to 
be turning towards nothing 
but amusement. I remember 


it well, Stephen; I remember 
it well. 


You stood for a long 
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time with never a word and 
never a sign; then, all of a 
sudden, you turned on me, 
fiercelike and determined. 

“<¢T’ll live it down, Father 
James!’ you cried out. ‘Tl 
live it down; but, by God, if 
ever I have sons of my own, 
they'll never have a hell of 
their father’s making !’” 

It was the old priest’s last 
arrow, and it sped home swift 
and true. For a long space 
Carey stood, silent and white; 
then, like a man dazed, he 
went forward and put his 
hands roughly on Father 
James’s shoulders. 

“Go away! Go away!” 
he said hoarsely. “I’ve had 
enough!” 

Father James made no re- 


CHAPTER 


There are periods in the 
life of every man when mind 
and body seem disassociated, 
and’ time and space become as 
vague conceptions failing to 
touch the personal; when 
events loom up like a fleet of 
ships that, rudderless and 
with tattered sails, plough 
headlong to destruction before 
the hurricane of fate. 

Such a period of cloud and 
stress enveloped Carey. No 
recollection of time, no con- 
sciousness of place, moved him, 
as he cowered in his attitude 
of despair. He felt maimed, 
mentally and physically; and 
with the shame of mutilation, 
his courage ebbed. 

The minutes passed, sultry 
and leaden; the usual sounds 
of an empty house started out 
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sistance; he went quietly across 
the room, but at the door he 
paused solemnly and looked 
back. 

“Stephen,” he said gently, 
“may the Almighty God bless 
and help you!” Then he 
turned and passed into the 
hall. 

Until the last footfall had 
died into silence, and the thud 
of the closing door had echoed 
through the house, Carey never 
moved; then, haltingly, un- 
steadily, after the manner of 
a man who has suffered long 
illness, he walked back to the 
table, seated himself at his old 
place, and, throwing his arms 
out across the scattered papers, 
let his head fall forward into 
his hands. 


XXVIII. 


of the silence—the cracking of 
the furniture, the scraping of 
a mouse, the faint flutter of 
the hideous paper decoration 
in the grate; then from over- 
head came the thud and shuffle 
of Mrs Brien’s feet as she 
made up his bedroom, the 
banging of the basin and jug 
on the marble-topped wash- 
stand, the scraping of the 
casters as she pulled the bed 
this way and that. At another 
time these descriptive noises 
would have driven him to 
action ; now they did not even 
penetrate the outer wall of his 
absorption. He sat numbed 
and impotent, broken by the 
storm. 

Time passed—a quarter of 
an hour, half an hour, an hour ; 
then at last a new sound broke 
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the quiet—the loud, imperious 
ringing of the hall-door bell. 
He heard it as he had heard 
the rest, without interest, 
without fear, without curios- 
ity. All the world might 
come now! Nothing mattered. 

Upstairs, Mrs Brien also 
heard it, and paused in her 
noisy cleaning of the bedroom. 

“Let ye ring agin—whoever 
ye are!” she said to herself, 
considering her feet and the 
long flight of stairs. 

As though the unseen visitor 
were conscious of her remark, 
the bell clashed forth once 
more — this time with such 
vigour that she dropped the 
dust-pan and brush that she 
was holding. 

“How impatient ye are— 
whoever ye are!” she muttered 
as she tramped downstairs, 
straightening her dirty apron 
as she went. 

Passing along the hall, she 
took an inquisitive glance at 
the closed door of the break- 
fast-room; then she hastily 
pulled down her sleeves and 
opened the hall door an inch 
or two. 

Through this aperture she 
took a grudging look at the 
intruder, and either her heart 
softened or there was some- 
thing unusually interesting in 
the appearance of the visitor, 
for she opened the door an- 
other inch. 

“Good morning, miss!” she 
hazarded in her most amiable 
tones. “I suppose ‘tis Mrs 


Carey you're after wantin’?” 
The visitor flushed a deeper 
red than that which already 
mantled her cheeks. 
6c No,” 


she said quickly. 
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“It’s Mr Carey I want to see, 
He’s here, isn’t he?” 

Mrs Brien took a closer 
survey of the youthful figure 
and expressive face, and a 
dozen questions made medley 
in her brain. 

“Mr Carey?” she repeated. 
“Sure, ’tis at the office Mr 
Carey always do be at this 
time a the day!” 


The visitor took a step 
nearer to the hall door. “I 
know! I know that! But I 


was at the office and he’s not 


there. So he must be here, 
He is, isn’t he? Do tell 
me.” 

Long afterwards, in the 


privacy of her family circle, 
over a teapot of stewing tea, 
Mrs Brien was wont to declare 
that the look which accom- 
panied this appeal would have 
melted the heart of a stone; 
so her reply when it came 
was becomingly soft. 

“Well,” she said, “’twouldn’t 
be wishin’ for me to be tellin’ 
you a lie, an’ ‘tis inside by 
himself in the breakfast-room 
he is this very minute. But 
I don’t know at all, God help 
me, that I ought to be dis- 
turbin’ him.” 

“But you will? You will?” 
In her insistent eagerness the 
visitor stepped across the 
threshold. “It’s very partic- 
ular—I promise you he won't 
be vexed.” 

Mrs Brien shook her head 
weakly, and drew back into 
the hall, giving ingress to the 
intruder. 

“Well, all I can say is, God 
help me if I’m doin’ wrong! 
She shook her head once more, 
led the way down the hall, 
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and very tentatively knocked 
on the breakfast-room door. 

Impatience spread over the 
visitor’s face. “Knock again!” 
she urged. 

“Sure, I'd be in dhread, 
miss! *Tisn’t an hour since I 
heard the hall door shuttin’ 
on another visitor—and maybe 
he’s thinkin’ ’tis enough of it 
he had.” 

“Then, let me!” 

“Oh, don’t, miss! Don’t, 
for God’s sake! *Tis as much 
as my place is worth.” 

“Then go away, and let me 
doit alone. I’m not afraid of 
him.” The girl put her hands 
on the charwoman’s shoulders 
and pushed her from the door. 
“Go back to your work, and 
he won’t even know that you 
let me in.” 

The woman yielded; and 
with a quick gesture, at once 
triumphant and excited, her 
conqueror turned the handle 
of the door and walked into 
the breakfast-room. 

The opening of the door 
was sharp and sudden; Carey 
wheeled round in his chair, 
then sat motionless. 

“Isabel!” 

Isabel closed the door softly 
and securely, then turned and 
looked at him. 

It would have been difficult 
—it would have been wellnigh 
impossible— to guess at the 
thoughts, the questions that 
held sway in her mind at 
that curious moment,—at the 
war of sensations that clashed 
within her. In the expression 
of her eyes, in the poise of her 
young body, in her eager, 
parted lips was the flowering 
of some subtle promise — the 
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outpouring of that mystic 
essence of womanhood that 
had enchained Carey by its 
strange and secret suggestion 
in his first vision of her at 
Fair Hill. 

She stood there, waiting, 
expectant; and as he made 
no sign, she tiptoed across 
the room and paused beside 
his chair. 

“T came,” she said. 

It was a breath—a mere 
whisper—but it ran like wine 
through his blood. For one 
conquering moment all things 
became dim; the knowledge 
of her presence wrapped him 
like a perfumed garment; he 
turned to her, holding out his 
hands. 

With a little cry she caught 
them. 

“Ah! And I thought that 
you were angry!” 

A flood of warmth, of pas- 
sionate relief, swept through 
the words. She confessed 
herself in that brief sentence 
—laid bare her heart without 
fear or shame. 

“T know something hap- 
pened last night, but I don’t 
know what it was.” Her 
tongue, loosed by her returned 
confidence, ran on in swift 
explanation. “I saw nobody 
at all at breakfast this morn- 
ing; and Julia told me that 
you went up to town last 
night on business, and that 
Mary and Father James went 
up with Tom at nine this 
morning. At first I was 
afraid, and wandered about 
the garden, wondering what 
I had better do; and then 
suddenly — suddenly.” Her 
fingers tightened about his, 
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her eyes besought his under- 
standing. “I felt that what- 
ever had happened—whatever 
it was—I must come to you. 
So I came! Was it any 
harm?” 

Again the confession of al- 
legiance—the sweet, spontan- 
eous confession in eyes and 
voice and words. In sudden 
torture of mind, Carey freed 
his hands. 


“Was it any harm? Oh, it 
was! You are angry!” 

“No.” 

“Then what?” Doubt ran 


through her words like a fine 
vibration. 

“Nothing. Nothing.” 

“Then why did you turn 
away?” 

“Did I turn away?” He 
was striving blindly to gain 
time, attempting vainly to com- 
pound with fate. 

“Yes, you did. Oh, I don’t 
understand! You must be 
either sorry I came—or glad. 
You must be either pleased 


or angry. Which are you? 
Which? Which?” 

“Glad.” The word slipped 
out. 


Again she gave a little cry, 
seizing upon the admission. 
“Ah, then nothing else mat- 
ters!” With asudden gracious 
movement she dropped to her 
knees beside him, and, looking 
up, strove to read his face. 

“If you are glad, nothing 
else matters! Nothing else in 
the whole wide world matters! 
Wasn’t that what you said last 
night?” 

There was triumph, love, 
infinite allurement in the in- 
flexions of her voice. She nes- 
tled up to him, drawing about 
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her eyes that web of oblivion 
that women so deftly weave, 
shutting from her vision the 
broader issues of the moment, 
content in the consciousness of 
loving and being loved. She 
caught his hand again and 
held it against her cheek, and 
the warmth of the contact 
passed into him, thrilling him. 
The wild appeal of the blood 
woke in him, and with it the 
opposing cry of his will. 

He withdrew his hand sud- 
denly, almost pushing her from 
him. 

“Tsabel,” he said, “we must 
forget last night! Do you 
understand? We must forget 
last night! It’s past and dead 
and done with. We must for- 
get it!” 

Never afterwards could Isabel 
remember what she did in that 
moment, when the blood re- 
ceded to her heart, ebbing from 
her face, her hands, her feet, 
and then rushed back—a tor- 
rent that sang in her ears. It 
seemed to her that the world 
had slipped away—that she 
was alone with Carey in space, 
in some vague and nebulous 
place, where time and circum- 
stance did not exist. When at 
last her tongue found words, 
her voice assailed her ears, an 
uncontrolled, unfamiliar thing. 

“What do you mean? We 
must forget last night?” 

Then, for the first time since 
she had entered the room, he 
felt the impulse to stand up, 
not from the sense of courtesy, 
but from the blind human in- 
stinct of facing peril or pain 
upon one’s feet rather than 
crouching in a seat. He rose, 
and stood before her, one hand 
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holding the back of his chair, 
the other resting on the papers 
that still lay upon the table. 
There was something inexpres- 
sibly hopeless in the pose of 
his body—something final and 
tragic that sent the blood back 
once more to her heart. 

“Oh, what is it?” she cried, 


in sudden articulate fear. 
“What is it? Don’t stand 
like that. Don’t look like 
that.” 


“It’s nothing—but that we 
must forget last night. That 
we must forget it.” 

She stared at his drawn face. 
“But why? But why? Oh, 
but you're teasing me! It’s 
some joke!” She tried to 
laugh; but it was a laugh 
that withered away, and in the 
silence that succeeded — the 
close, stifling silence that blent 
itself with the atmosphere of 
the room—the fear within her 
turned to panic. 

“Oh, say something! Make 
me understand! I'll feel that 
I'm going mad if you don’t 
make me understand. Last 
night you said that nobody ex- 
isted but me—that I was the 
one thing in the world that 
made you want to live— 
that——_” 

Carey threw out his hands. 
“Stop! For the sake of God, 
stop! I tell you there was no 
last night. Wedreamt it. It 
never was.” 

She faltered a little, but her 
courage was a strong thing. 
With an impulse, intensely 
ardent, intensely feminine, she 
moved towards him again. 

“Something has happened 
that I don’t understand. But, 
look, look, I care for you! I 
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care!” She made a wide, 
proud gesture, offering herself 
to him. “I care!” 

There was all love—all ten- 
derness—all yielding in the 
movement and in the words; 
in both it seemed that nature 
had struck the chord of a great 
harmony. 

Carey heard it—his soul vi- 
brated to it, but he turned 
away, blindly, inarticulately. 

“What is it? Don’t you 
care any more?” 

He was silent. 

“Tell me! Tell me! I must 
know.” Fear rushed in again 
over her voice, marring the 
music. Her words trembled, 
as she strove to make him 
meet her glance. 

“T can’t explain. We must 
forget, that’s all. I can’t ex- 

lain.” 

She drew back very slowly, 
as though her movements were 
accommodating themselves to 
some strange slow alteration 
taking place within her mind. 

“Then you're sorry for last 
night?” 

“No! By God, I’m not!” 

The cry was torn from him, 
but he disowned it even as he 
gave it utterance. “No! I 
don’t mean that. I am sorry 
for it.” 

Her eyes blazed. “ But you’re 
not! The first thing was the 
true one. You do care. I do 
matter to you.” She stepped 
forward, catching his arm. 
“Look at me! You must. 
You must. Nothing in the 
world can put last night away. 
What does anything else mat- 
ter? We care for each other. 
I’m much more mad now than 
I was last night; then I was 
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afraid—I was afraid even to 
let you kiss me; but after- 
wards, when I was alone in 
my own room in the dark, I 
knew that I had imagined all 
the fear. If you had come for 
me then, I’d have gone with 
you out of the house, and not 
cared who saw. If you were 
a tramp, walking the roads 
from one town to another, I’d 
rather walk them with you 
than be married to a king. I 
never knew I could feel so 


much, It’s all here—choking 
me!” She put her hand to 
her throat. “’Tis that that 


made me come here to-day— 
the feeling that I must tell 
ou.” 

She stopped—breathless, pas- 
sionate, reckless in her prodigal 
giving. The emotions of her 
ancestors were racing through 
her—her blood was proving 
itself in a riot of feeling. 

Carey listened—each word, 
each quickly-taken breath, 
searing him like a flame. At 
last his endurance broke. 

“Stop!” he said. “Stop! 
It’s all over. It’s all over, I 
tell you. We were mad last 
night; we’re sane to-day.” 

It was a torrent of water on 
a kindled fire, and the fire 
hissed up to meet it, quivering 
and fierce. 


“You mean that? Truly, 


really, honestly you mean 
that?” 
“T do.” 


No words in his life had cost 
him what those two words 
cost, but he said them steadily. 

“You mean it? After all 
that you said? After all that 
I said?” 

He bent his head. 
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“Then some one has been 
here? Some one has changed 
you?” She flashed round upon 
him, her body trembling, her 
eyes alight with question. Her 
emotions were swaying her 
from one pole to the other; it 
was a toss of a coin whether 
love or hate turned the scale. 

He stood rigid—rigid as he 
had been in Father James’s 
presence. 

“T told you I have no de- 
fence to make. I know I seem 
a@ criminal and a coward; but 
you are young, you will forget 
—and it doesn’t matter about 
me. I can only say, thank 
God I didn’t ask you to come 
with me last night!” 

Isabel’s face flamed. “You 
say that? You say ‘thank 
God’ you didn’t ask me to 
come with you last night?” 

“T do.” 

‘‘Then I say ‘thank God’ 
too!” 

The scale had turned. Her 
face was white with rage—her 
whole being quivered with it. 
She seemed the very figure of 
fury—of outraged pride. 

“T told you while ago that I 
cared for you,” she said when 
she could command her voice. 
“Now I tell you that I feel 
nothing — nothing — nothing 
but that I hate you. I loathe 
you; I detest you. You are 
one of the rest—just one of the 
rest. What a fool I was ever 
to have thought that you were 
different! What a fool! What 
afool! I’m all right to dance 
with and to flirt with, when 
there’s nothing better to do; 
but next morning, when you’ve 
had time to think” 

“Tsabel!” 
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‘Next morning you can say 
‘thank God I’m well out of 
laa 

“Tsabel!” He stood impo- 
tent before the sweeping gale 
of her rage. All the man in 
him cried appreciation of her 
scorn; all the passion in him 
urged him to one act—to seize 
her in his arms, to hold her as 
he had held her last night, 
covering her lips with kisses, 
hiding his face in the dark 
cloud of her hair. But he made 
no movement ; he stood stonily 
silent, seeing with the eyes of 
his mind the thronging ghosts 
that surged between them. 

And Isabel saw only the 
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mask—the set face, the im- 
passive figure. 

“Oh,” she cried again, “I 
wonder now, when I look at 
you, how I could ever have 
been so mad as to care! I 
wish I had words enough to 
tell you all I feel. To say 
that I hate you is nothing— 
nothin P 

She drew a sharp breath ; 
and their eyes met in a long 
eloquent glance. 

“TI feel—I feel that I could 
kill you!” she said; and turn- 
ing suddenly, she ran to the 
door, ran down the hall and 
out into the close, deserted 
street. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Down the street went Isabel 
—a slim white figure in the 
still picture of dusty town 
life, hurrying onward, looking 
neither to right nor left, seek- 
ing her home with the instinct 
of a hurt animal. The heat 
was intense, her light cotton 
dress felt a weight about her 
limbs, her exhaustion showed 
itself in a dew of moisture that 
broke out upon her forehead, 
but she never paused, never 
moderated her pace until the 
New Town hill confronted her 
with its ironical sense of old 
association. 

Waterford is a lethargic 
place on a summer morning, 
and she aroused little comment 
as she made her hasty pro- 
gress. One or two passers-by 
looked after her, to wonder 
why any one should hurry on 
so hot a day; otherwise, she 
passed unnoticed. 





There was nobody about, as 
she opened Miss Costello’s little 
gate; nobody about, as she 
walked up the little strip of 
garden, arid in the baking sun- 
shine. It looked like a place 
of death, and the rage in her 
heart burned hotter as her 
glance skimmed over the dry 
earth and parched flowers. 

This was life, a thing of re- 
volt—hot, thirsty, seared ! 

She raised her hand and 
pulled the bell until its sound 
echoed through the house, caus- 
ing Lizzie, the servant, to rush 
to the bedroom window, and 
Miss Costello to drop the bowl 
in which she was making a 
pudding for the early dinner. 

The bowl was dropped pre- 
cipitately ; and, without wait- 
ing to dust the flour from her 
dress, Miss Costello ran into 
the little hall and opened the 
front door. 
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“What on earth possessed 
you to ring like that?” she de- 
manded angrily; then amaze- 
ment overspread her angry face. 
“Why, the Lord defend us, 
it’s Isabel!” she exclaimed. 
‘* What, in the name of Heaven, 
has brought you, child? And 
at this hour of the morning? 
I didn’t expect you for a 
week !” 

Isabel made no response, but, 
pushing past her, stepped into 
the hall. 

Miss Costello stared at her, 
forgetting in her surprise to 
close the door. 

“What’s the matter? Did 
anything happen to you down 
at the Careys’?” 

The word was a lash to 
Isabel’s soul. “Nothing!” she 
cried. 

“ Then, what on earth 

“ Nothing — nothing —noth- 
ing, don’t I tellyou! I’m back, 
that’s all. Can’t you see for 
yourself!” 

‘But how did you get here? 
Where’s your trunk?” 

“I left it. It’s 
there.” 

Miss Costello stood with 
open mouth. “Is it the way 
you had a row with them—or 
what?” 

“No. It’s not.” 

There was no room in Isabel’s 
mind for the thought of con- 
ventionality. Once and forever 
she had stepped beyond its 
pale. She was living now as 
her feelings prompted—undis- 
ciplined, primitive, careless of 
all comment. 

“But, good gracious,” cried 
Miss Costello, “you must give 
some reasons! You wouldn’t 
come back like this, as if you 
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had dropped out of the sky, 
unless you were mad!” 

Isabel wheeled round upon 
her, her face damp and white, 
“Then that’s the reason,” she 
cried. “I am mad. I’m 
stark, staring, raving mad; 
and I’d advise you to let 
me alone!” 

Without waiting for an 
answer, she ran up the stairs; 
and Miss Costello heard the 
door of her bedroom shut with 
a crash that vibrated through 
the whole flimsy house. 

Inside her own room, her 
first action was to wrench off 
her hat. She pulled out the 
pins with fierce haste, then 
stuck them back again savagely 
into the straw, and flung the 
hat from her across the room. 
She had known little of life’s 
sublimities in her short span 
of years; and all that was 
elemental and self - engrossed 
had been unloosed by to-day’s 
pain. From her passions and 
her prodigality she had given 
of her best; and that best had 
been flung back to her—a 
rejected gift. She saw noth- 
ing behind that casting back 
of her favours. Carey had 
played with her— Carey had 
humiliated her— Carey had 
branded her as the poorest of 
things, the woman who has 
offered herself and been re- 
fused. 

As she stood there in the 
low-ceiled room, so cramped, 
so tawdry, so intolerable in its 
herd of memories, she lost touch 
for ever with those about her: 
she inevitably proved herself 
the possessor of alien blood — 
the southern woman, all in- 
stinct and emotion, whose mind 
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in its native environment would 
have flown straight to the 
thought of revenge—to some 
headlong business of swift- 
turning wrist and deadly knife. 
The thoughts within her sang 
to a tune generations old—a 
tune that the fierce, piratical 
sailor-folk who were her an- 
cestors had brought with them 
long ago from Spain, when 
they swooped down in ad- 
venturous spirit upon the misty 
coast of Ireland. 

A woman of these sadder 
isles would have bent under 
the misery that assailed her 
in that hour. Appalled by the 
blackness of life, she would 
have cowered upon the ground 
and wept, until her agony and 
her bitterness were melted by 
her tears. But in Isabel the 
old strenuous spirit was awake, 
drying up the source of tears, 
scorching her brain, conserving 
her impulses for some perfect 
act of self-expression. She was 
the primitive being—the being 
who does not probe and does 
not analyse—who knows what 
life offers, and acts instinct- 
ively upon the knowledge. 

She stood there, giving rein 
to her passions, her figure 
erect, her hands holding back 
the hair from her forehead ; 
and, without conscious desire, 
her life reacted itself, passing 
before her like the slides in 
&@ magic-lantern. Each poor 
object in the room quickened 
some recollection. Here, she 
had dressed for her first dance, 
intoxicated with the joy of 
anticipation; here, she had 
waited with beating heart on 
the long-ago Sunday when her 
aunt and Carey had talked in 
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the parlour downstairs; here, 
she had met the first disap- 
pointment, hidden in Carey’s 
brief letter. 

Her mind hung over the 
remembrance of that night. 
How young she had been then, 
in her consideration of trivial 
things! Mere ink and paper 
had called forth her emotions ; 
mere contact with Frank’s little 
bottle of poison had been suffi- 
cient to make her shudder! 

Her mind passed from one 
train of thought to another. 
Frank! What a poor, miser- 
able coward Frank had proved 
himself! From her own red 
anger she looked back upon 
her last scene with him. How 
differently she would have 
acted on that morning, had 
she been in his place! Con- 
juring her own coldness, her 
own desertion, she wondered 
now that he had not killed 
her, rather than leave her for 
another, 

The scene, as it might have 
been, rose before her sharply ; 
the thought of the consum- 
mating deed—the poignant act 
of killing—closed in upon her 
so vividly that she drew a 
nervous, audible breath, and 
let her hands drop to her 
sides. 

That would have been some- 
thing worth doing! That 
would have been a drowning 
of pain and shame! a justifica- 
tion of himself! 

Enmeshed in the dream, she 
closed and opened her hands, 
as though she could feel the 
touch of flesh, the yielding of 
muscle and sinew. What she 
would give to be a man! To 
be a man for one hour, with 
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Frank’s lost opportunity! 
Again her fingers locked and 
unlocked themselves; and her 
eyes, driven by her thoughts, 
turned to the spot where she 
had hidden away the little 
poison bottle on the night of 
the Fair Hill card-party. 

Instead of that dealing in 
swift justice, Frank had played 
with death—death wrapped 
in little white lozenges, like 
wine in a sweetmeat ! 

Without definite intention, 
her feet moved slowly across 
the room ; without definite in- 
tention, they paused before the 
cupboard where the bottle was 
hidden, and mechanically her 
hand went out towards the 
hiding-place. 

How young she had been 
then, to tremble at the sight 
of those white tabloids! 

With automatic slowness she 
opened the drawer, permitting 
a scent of dry decay to issue 
forth upon the air ; and, putting 
in her hand, groped for and 
found the small glass object. 
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It was certainly small, to 
carry such potency! She drew 
it forth, and her lips twisted 
scornfully. No man who was 
worth the name of man would 
have contented himself with 
these, while he had his own 
strong hands! These were 
the weapons of a child—of a 
woman ! 

The thought flashed through 
her—fiashed through her, un- 
bidden, trembling like a flame 
from her brain to her nerves— 
so supreme, so overmastering 
that it shook her as a gale 
shakes the sapling. 

She held the bottle to the 
light, and her hand trembled 
so violently that the tabloids 
rattled one against the other. 

After all, death was death! 
Her muscles suddenly stiffened, 
her glance narrowed until a 
mere pin-point of light showed 
between the eyelids. 

After all, death was death! 
Whether it was an affair of 
knives, of naked hands, or white 
lozenges, death was death! 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The day of tumult was a 
Friday, and the Saturday broke 
at Kilmeaden in a splendour of 
green and gold—a lavish pro- 
digality of sunlight, that spread 
itself over tree and stream and 
meadow in a shimmering ban- 
ner of gold. 

A wonderful morning; a 
summer morning, when every 
living creature basked in the 
consciousness of life; when 
birds sang riotously, and insects 
hummed as they hung passive 
in the haze of heat. 


The hour was nine ; upstairs 
in the nursery the three children 
exulted, as the birds and the 
insects were exulting in the 
open, thrilled by the vibrating 
sense of youth; at the hall door 
Carey’s motor-car stood, a dark 
motionless object in the scene 
that palpitated with the sug- 
gestion of expansion and 
growth; in the bare, clean, 
monastic-looking dining- room, 
Daisy and Stephen were meet- 
ing again in the lull that super- 
sedes the storm. 
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The scene was plain—plain 
and undramatic. The table was 
laid simply for the morning 
meal; the full light poured in 
through the uncurtained wind- 
ows; a country bunch of butter- 
cups adorned the white cloth. 

Carey had halted just inside 
the door; and Daisy was stand- 
ing by one of the windows in 
a blue cotton dress, her fair 
hair neatly brushed, the heavy 
purple shadows of sleeplessness 
lying beneath her eyes. She 
looked tired and pathetic, but 
she had regained her self- 
control She was no longer 
the despairing creature who 
had driven him forth from 
the house two nights ago; 
she was @ woman who had 
bought calm with pain and 
tears, and whose glance, as it 
sped across the room, spoke 
many things. 

There was no attempt at 
greeting. In the middle classes 
artifice has little place; each 
knew that the other knew, 
and explanations seemed super- 
fluous. 

At last Carey came forward 
into the light of the window. 

“Daisy,” he said, “I have 
come back.” 

That was all. No tragedy, 
no dramatic effect ; and Daisy, 
the eternal type,—the wife, the 
mother,— accepted the words 
without question. Looking up, 
she saw the suffering in her 
husband’s face—the revolt, the 
struggle, the agonising triumph. 
She did not understand it, for 
such women are content to class 
the man of their choice as a 
being inevitably incomprehen- 
sible; but the maternal instinct 


in her gushed forth in sudden 
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pity for this being who had 
returned to her maimed and 
in pain. “Oh, Stephen!” 
she said in a shaken voice. 
“Stephen!” and with a new, 
self-conscious hesitancy, she 
_ out her hand and touched 
is. 


So Carey returned to his 
home, unheralded and unex- 
cused. The return was in 
accord with his life—strong, 
restrained, without colour; it 
seemed at once an emblem and 
a prophecy. 

Immediately the breakfast 
was brought into the dining- 
room, he passed without inter- 
ference to a room at the top of 
the house where it was his 
habit to read and smoke on 
wet days during the summer. 
This room was comfortless; a 
deal-table and a couple of 
kitchen chairs were its only 
furniture, and the  white- 
washed walls were bare save 
for a few fishing-rods, a gun, 
and a pipe-rack. But its very 
barrenness, its very coldness, 
suited him on this day of 
shimmering glory; its plain- 
ness fitted with his mood; its 
isolation almost suggested 
peace. Locking the door, he 
threw himself into one of the 
unyielding chairs, and felt 
mechanically in his pocket for 
his pipe and tobacco - pouch— 
the silent comforters of man’s 
black hours. 

Time passed in the locked 
room ; the day waxed, and with 
it the sun’s strength; nothing 
marked the flight of the minutes 
except the thickening of the 
smoke wreaths, as Carey sat 
slowly smoking, slowly refill- 
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ing and relighting pipe after 
pipe. His mood during that 
deadened space of time was the 
mood. of a man jaded physically 
and mentally: exhaustion had 
fallen upon him—a deep lassi- 
tude that almost deprived him 
of the power of thought—and 
one desire alone found place 
within his brain, the desire for 
solitude. 

Lunch time came, but the 
summoning gong passed un- 
noticed. Two o'clock came, 
three o’clock ; then at four the 
quiet was broken. A faint 
and deprecating knock sounded 
upon the door. 

He started like a man caught 
in some guilty act. 

“Who's that? Who's there?” 

“It’s me, Stephen—Daisy,” 
came the answer. 

“Very well! Tllopen. Wait 
a minute!” Quietly, and with- 
out hesitation, he rose and 
walked across the room: it 
was the same manner in which 
he had approached Daisy earlier 
in the morning, and it almost 
seemed that he had mapped 
out a course of action in her 
regard, and was holding to it 
fixedly. 

He opened the door and stood 
aside for her to pass. 

“Tm frightfully sorry to 
bother you, but the unluckiest 
thing has happened!” She 
walked into the room, then 
turned to look up into his face 
through the cloud of tobacco- 
smoke. “Mrs Power and 
Josephine and two of the 
boys are below. I never ex- 
pected such a thing, but they 
specially hoped to find you 
here, as it’s Saturday, and they 
haven’t seen you since the 
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engagement. I said I'd try if 
you were in; but if you like 
I can go back and say you’re 
not——” Her glance lingered 
over his jaded face. 

For a moment the impetuous 
annoyance of old days surged 
up within him—the sharp, con- 
temptuous rejoinder rose to his 
lips; then with the new con- 
trol, he checked both. 

“Would you rather I went 
down?” 

“Oh, no; not if you dislike 
to. Mary and Father James 
and I can entertain them. 
*Twas only that I was think- 
ing——” She paused and 
coloured and looked away. 

“What? That they'll talk?” 

“That, perhaps, they might 
talk.” 


Carey nodded grimly. ‘“T'll 
go down.” 

“No. No, don’t.” 

“Yes; [ll go. Where are 
they now?” 


“In the drawing-room. You 
can see them there for a minute, 
and then I'll take them out. 
Mary and Josephine and the 
two boys can play a game of 
tennis—and Mrs Power and I 
can look on.” 

Again the change was visible 
in Daisy—the new endurance, 
the new consciousness of re- 
sponsibility ; and through the 
vapour of his misery, Carey 
saw and was mutely thankful. 

“Allright! Godown! Ill 
follow you.” Again he held 
the door open for her; then he 
turned back for a moment into 
the empty room, to brace him- 
self for the ordeal. 

All his soul revolted from 
the task awaiting him—all his 
sick senses shrank from con- 
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tact with the common world 
—but he had made his choice. 
Henceforth his way would lie 
along the common path—his 
life would be the common life! 
All the fair and splendid cir- 
cumstance of dreams lay behind 
him. 

He knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, pushed his chair back 
into its accustomed place, and 
passed out of the room. 

On the stairs, the smell of 
the washed boards—the scent 
of the musk in the red - pots 
upon the window-sill—touched 
him to torturing memory. 
This morning he had moved 
past them, numb and unheed- 
ing; but now they rose about 
him poignantly, recalling the 
brief moments of romance. 

Outside the drawing-room 
he paused to gather up his 
strength. He had not seen 
this room since the night of 
his adventure, and it lay within 
his mind as it had looked then 
—a place of half lights and 
faded perfumes, pregnant with 
sentiment. He paused, dazed 
by the cloud of recollection 
that surged about him; then 
he raised his hand, opened the 
door, and at once Mrs Power’s 
voice—slow, contented, moth- 
erly—dispelled illusion. 

The visitors were gathered 
about the centre table where 
the tea things were laid out, 
flanked by a large silver punch- 
bowl and a tray of glasses. 
The windows were all open; 
the sun streamed into the 
room ; a little ripple of laugh- 
ter was trembling on the air, 
evoked by Mrs Power’s last 
remark, 

As Carey entered, she turned 
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to him, a glass in one hand, a 
silver ladle upraised in the 
other. 

“Ah, here you are, Stephen! 
Come and be the arbiter! 
Daisy insists that claret -cup 
is a temperance drink, and 
Josephine says it isn’t. For 
goodness’ sake, agree with 
Daisy, for I’m famished with 
thirst, and the thought of tea 
on a day like this is enough 
to give any one apoplexy.” 

Carey forced a laugh and 
came forward towards the 
table. In that first moment 
he was conscious of nothing 
but a deep thankfulness for 
the shelter of Mrs Power’s 
volubility. 

“T think Father Mathew 
himself would exempt you from 
tea with a temperature like 
this,” he said. “If I were you, 
I'd take the risk.” 

Mrs Power beamed, and 
proceeded to fill her glass 
generously from the dark, cool 
liquid in the bowl. “Now, 
that’s what I call logic,” she 
said placidly. “ After all, there’s 
no profession like the law—it 
finds such reasonable excuses 
for our little peccadillos. What 
do you say, Father James?” 

Father James, who had been 
standing modestly in a corner, 
came out into the light at her 
challenge. 

“Well, well, well!” he said. 
“Sure, after all, what is wine 
but a gift out of the earth!” 

“Very good, indeed, Father 
James! Though I see Josephine 
looking a little bit shocked. 
She’s a great total -abstainer, 
you know, since she attended 
the last mission!” 

Father James smiled across 
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at Josephine Power, a pale- 
faced, large- boned girl, who 
was looking with prim dis- 
approval at her easy - going 
mother. 

“Ah, Josephine, that’s the 
way of youth!” he said. “All 
for total-abstinence or total- 
acceptance! ‘Tis only age 
brings the happy medium — 
moderation. Daisy, may I 
have a sup of that claret - cup 
myself?” 

“Indeed you may! Mrs 
Power, will you give it to 
him? We were just going out 
to the tennis - court, Stephen. 
The girls are going to play.” 

She spoke without looking 
at Carey, and he answered 
with averted eyes. 

“That’s right! It’s too fine 
to stay in. Mrs Power, I'll 
give Father James his drink 
while you finish yours.” 

Mrs Power willingly resigned 
the ladle, and fell to sipping 
the contents of her glass. 

“And what about yourself, 
Stephen?” she said. “We 
ought to drink to the engage- 
ment, you know. Where’s 
Mary?” » 

“Mary is gone out with 
Jim and Eddy, to get the 
tennis rackets,” said Daisy. 
“They’re waiting on the court 
for us.” 

“Ah, well, another time! 
And now, Stephen, come and 
talk tome. I haven’t thought 
or spoken of another thing 
since Owen told me the great 
news. ‘Tis the wish of my 
heart fulfilled.” She moved 
towards the mantelpiece, still 
smiling, still sipping her claret- 
cup. 

Carey half filled a tumbler 
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for himself, and followed her 
across the room. 

“T agree with you,” he 
murmured, “It’s very satis- 
factory—very satisfactory for 
all concerned !” 

Strive as he might to fix 
his attention, the commonness 
of the scene, its triviality, its 
futility, warred intolerably 
with his unhappy thoughts. 
These people with their petty 
interests, their familiar, unemo- 
tional voices, were things irre- 
concilable with his mood,—files 
that grated upon his jarred 
nerves. 

“Ah, ‘tis a great thing! 
"Tis a great thing!” Mrs 
Power went on. “After all, 
tis the right end for every 
young fellow—to marry a nice 
girl and settle down! Look 
what it did for you, Stephen! 
Not, indeed, that you were 
ever anything but steady! 
But still, a young man im- 
proves so much with a nice 
wife; it seems to form his 
character.” 

Stephen murmured some- 
thing acquiescent ; and Father 
James opportunely stepped up 
to the fireplace. 

“ And how is your.own good 
man, Mrs Power?” he said. 
“T saw him up in town yester- 
day.” 

Mrs Power turned, full of 
new interest. ‘ He’s flourish- 
ing, indeed, Father James! 
Like myself, he’s full of delight 
over this news about Owen. 
But all Kilmeaden seems to 
have been up in town yester- 
day! Tom and Mary lunched 
with us; and now Daisy tells 
me that Isabel was up too.” 

“She was indeed. “Iwas the 
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way her aunt sent for her,” said 
Father James, telling the white 
lie nobly. ‘She had one of her 
bad headaches, it seems, and 
got a little bit nervous about 
herself. Indeed, I pitied the 
poor child, dragged up to New 
Town on such a killing day!” 

Mrs Power looked interested. 
“Good gracious! You surprise 
me!” she said. “I was behind 
Miss Costello at the ten o’clock 
mass, and I thought I never 
saw her looking better.” 

“Ah, well, old people take 
notions !” 

Mrs Power shook her head 
sympathetically. “They do. 
They do, indeed! And all the 
Costellos are a bit cranky. I 
suppose Isabel will be back 
to-day ?” 

The question was addressed 
to Stephen; but Stephen had 
turned his back, and was lost 
in a study of the old gilt clock 
on the mantelpiece. 

“No doubt! No doubt she 
will!” said Father James. 
“But Daisy is waiting for 
you, Mrs Power.” 

Mrs Power turned round. 
“Oh, Daisy, are you going?” 

“Yes; Josephine and I are 
ready. Won’t you come?” 

“T will, dear; I will. Only 
give me time to drink this. 
You go on, and I'll be after 
you!” 

“Very well! But don’t for- 
get I'll be by myself when the 
game begins!” 

“No, dear. I won’t.” 


Daisy and Josephine Power 
passed out through the glass 
door and down the long green 
garden, their cotton dresses 
making patches of colour in 
Mrs Power 


the full sunlight. 
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sipped her drink again, then 
turned to Stephen with a 
new air of confidence. “Now, 
Stephen, there’s something I 
want to have a little word 
with you about. Of course, 
were all anxious that this 
engagement shouldn’t be a 
long one—I don’t approve of 
long engagements; and there’s 
nothing for Owen and Mary 
to wait for. So Mr Power is 
determined to make things 
easy for them; and I think 
that you, as our solicitor——” 

Father James was mov- 
ing discreetly away, but she 
checked him with a smile and 
a wave of the hand. 

“Don’t go, Father James! 
Sure, what is there in any of 
our families that you don’t 
know! ‘Twas only that I 
thought, having Stephen here 
now, we might as well talk the 
matter over in a friendly way, 
instead of going down formally 
to the office.” 

Carey looked round sharply, 
seeming not to have heard Mrs 
Power’s words. 

“What was that?” he said. 
“Wasn't that the hall-door 
bell ?” 





“T don’t know. I didn’t 
hear anything. As I was 
saying to Father James, 
Stephen a 


Carey laid his glass upon 
the mantelshelf. A nervous 
look of prescience—a peculiar 
uneasiness—was visible on his 
face. 

“One moment, Mrs Power,” 
he said. “I think there’s some- 
body outside.” 

Mrs Power looked slightly 
offended, and Father James 
glanced sharply at Carey. 
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“ Will I go and see, Stephen ? 
Maybe ’tis some visitor for 
Daisy, and I could take them 
out to the tennis-ground.” 

“Yes,” said Carey quickly. 
“Yes, do. Ah, there’s Julia 
going down the hall!” 

All three stood listening; 
then suddenly Carey took a 
step forward, as though he 
had heard some sound to which 
the others were deaf. 

“Father James!” he said 
involuntarily ; then his voice 
died away. The door was 
opened by Julia, and without 
announcement Isabel walked 
into the room. 

The eyes of the three turned 
upon her simultaneously, seeing 
her variously, according to their 
lights. Mrs Power, from the 
dazzling pinnacle of her mater- 
nal happiness, saw nothing but 
a figure in a limp white dress, 
a face overshadowed by untidy 
hair and a carelessly arranged 
hat; Father James, in his all- 
pervading pity, saw a human 
soul looking out upon the world 
in revolt and misery; Carey 
saw nothing but the fire in 
the dark eyes. 

Of the three, Mrs Power was 
the first to offer greeting. 

“Good gracious, it’s Isabel ! ” 
she cried. “Isabel, dear, how 
are you! I hope your aunt 
isn’t bad; you look as if you 
had been up all night.” 

Father James stepped for- 
ward and took Isabel’s hand. 
“Tsabel,” he said, “we were 
just this minute talking about 
you. I was telling Mrs Power 
how your aunt sent for you 
yesterday, because she had one 
of her headaches.” He made 
the explanation insistently, 
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pressing her hand to force it 
home. 

But Isabel only stared at him. 
It was obvious that her own 
thoughts, her own emotions, 
filled her mind to the exclusion 
of all else. Convention she had 
thrown aside; expediency she 
had discarded as a worn-out 
garment. She drew her hand 
from Father James’s, and stood 
looking from him to Mrs Power, 
as if flaunting her unexpected 
presence, flaunting her dishev- 
elled appearance. 

“T don’t know what you're 
talking about,” she said. 

Mrs Power stared; then she 
made a motherly gesture of 
concern. ‘My dear, what is 
it? You look tired out. Was 
the drive too much for you?” 

Isabel drew back to avoid 
the proffered caress. “I didn’t 
drive. I walked.” 

“You walked? You walked 
from Waterford? Why, you 
must have been mad!” 

The girl made a curious little 
sound that might have been a 
laugh. 

Carey turned towards her. 
“Good God! You walked?” 

“Yes, I walked. How else 
was I to get here? I’m too 
poor to drive.” 

He turned from the scorn of 
her glance. 

“Mrs Power,” he said in- 
distinctly, “will you come out 
to the tennis-court. I'll be back 
again, Father James!” 

Mrs Power took another 
sharp look at Isabel; then she 
followed Carey across the room. 
As they passed together through 
the glass door she laid her hand 
on his arm. 

“Did you ever see anybody 
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look so queer as Isabel, send for the doctor. She's cer- 
Stephen?” she said, ‘‘It’s my tainly not herself.” 


belief that she got a touch of 
the sun, coming out. If I were 
Daisy I’d put her to bed and 


And Carey, from the ferment 
within his mind, made some 
inarticulate reply. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Alone in the drawing-room, 
Isabel and Father James stood 
looking at each other. Now, 
as at the moment of her entry, 
the old priest saw nothing of 
her disordered clothes, nothing 
of her unkempt hair and dusty 
shoes ; all he saw, all he yearned 
over, was the dumb misery that 
had stamped itself on her face, 
blotting out its beauty,its youth, 
its colour, as a cruel heel might 
crush the life from a flower. 

“Child! child!” he said sud- 
denly. “ What’s come to you? 
What’s come to you, at all?” 

Isabelstareddefiance. ‘What 
you wanted to come to me—you 
and the rest !” 

The flame within her whipped 
thewords forth, as it had kindled 
the light in her eyes. 

He came a step nearer to her, 
but she wheeled away from 
him, unconsciously taking up 
the position by the mantelpiece 
that Carey had vacated. 

“Oh, yes,” she added. “It’s 
all just as it ought to be! Daisy 
and Mary playing tennis; you 
preaching ; he comfortably eat- 
ing and drinking!” She paused 
to catch up the half-filled tumb- 
ler. ‘This is his, isn’t it?” 


“Isabel, child!” 

“This is his, isn’t it? Wasn’t 
he calmly drinking this, while I 
was trudging through the heat 
and the dust? 
Wasn’t he?” 


Wasn’t he? 





‘And if he was itself, child, 
sure mustn’t we all eat and 
drink, whatever happens? Isn’t 
that the tragedy of life?” 

“The tragedy!” She laughed 
and looked again at the glass, 
as if attracted by the cool red 
liquid. ‘I haven’t wanted to 
eat or drink since yester- 
day.” 

Concern and compassion over- 
spread Father James’s face. 

“Glory be to God! You 
don’t mean that?” 

“Yes,I do. I have had other 
things to think about. I sup- 
pose women are different from 
men.” She still held the glass, 
moving it about as the sunlight 
played upon the wine. 

“ But that’s a terrible thing! 
You can’t go on like that. See 
here now.” Again he ventured 
to move nearer to her. 

With a quick, fierce gesture 
she laid down Carey’s glass and 
turned upon him. ‘And why 
can’t I go on like that?” she 
demanded. “I care nothing 
more about what any of you 
say—or any of you think. 
Why can’t I go on as I like?” 

Something in her face, some- 
thing in her voice, alarmed him 
by its intensity. For a mo- 
ment he wavered before it; 
then he collected his quiet 
strength—his inexhaustible 
gentleness. 

“Look here, Isabel,” he said, 
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“I’m going to pour out a glass 
of that wine, and you're going 
to swallow it to please me.” 

Refusal—sharp and violent 
—sprang to her lips; then 
some suggestion, some thought, 
arrested it in the utterance; 
her expression changed curi- 
ously, and she answered unex- 
pectedly. 

“Very well! Get it for me.” 

Immense relief touched Fa- 
ther James, and he hurried 
across the room to the tea- 
table. 

Isabel stood very still. Only 
her eyes and her right hand 
showed any sign of life—her 
eyes following the old priest’s 
movements with a passion of 
intentness, her right hand 
stealing silently, stealthily, to- 
wards the pocket of her dress. 
There was a moment of sus- 
pense; then, as he bent over 
the punch-bowl, carefully meas- 
uring out the wine, her fingers 
found the pocket, shot into the 
light again, and, with a swift 
noiseless action, dropped two 
small white objects into Carey’s 
glass. 

It was an absolutely simple 
act—dexterous, controlled, si- 
lent; and as Father James 
walked slowly back across the 
room, carrying the wine, there 
was nothing to tell of a deed 
accomplished. 

“Now, child, to please me! 
To please an old man!” He 
held out the glass. 

Isabel looked at him; then, 
with a gesture of finality, put 
her hands behind her back. 

“No, Father James. No.” 
Her tone was no longer stormy, 
but it was vibrating and tense. 
Father James’s eyes nar- 
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rowed in closer scrutiny. “What 
is it, Isabel?” he said. “What's 
come to you?” 


“ Nothing. I’m — nearly 
happy.” 
“Happy? How happy?” 


‘Because I hate him so ab- 
solutely much.” 

Again the chill of fear passed 
over the old priest. 

“Isabel,” he said hurriedly, 
“drink the wine! There’s a good 
child, now! Drink the wine!” 

“T’ll never drink wine again 
—never as long as I live, after 
to-day.” 

Alarm sprang into his eyes, 
‘‘ Child, what’s the matter with 
you? Why are you so still 
and quiet-like ?” 

“T told you.” 

‘But I don’t like it! I don’t 
like it!” In his blind sense of 
misgiving he put out his hand 
and touched her arm. “Isabel, 
child, I don’t like you like this! 
I'd rather you raving, as you 
were while ago; it’s more nat- 
ural. Look now! Rouse your- 
self!” 

Isabel shook off his hand. 

“And what does it matter 
how I am? Who in all the 
world cares?” 

He was silent for a space; 
then, looking at her, he said 
steadily, “One person cares.” 

“Who?” 

“ Stephen.” 

“Stephen!” She made a 
wild, contemptuous sound. 

** Don’t laugh,” he said stern- 
ly. ‘Oh, how cursed we are, 
that not one of us can see out- 
side his own little life—that 
God doesn’t open our eyes to 
one another’s sorrows. Child! 
child! can’t you see that Ste- 
phen is broken over this busi- 
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ness? Can’t you see anything 
at all but the blackness in your 
own heart ?” 

Isabel’s wild eyes turned 
upon him. “How am I to see 
it? Where am I to see it?” 

“In his face. Look at his 
face. He’s coming back now; 
I hear him in the garden. 
Look at him when he comes in. 
Look at his face.” 

Carey’s step sounded on the 
garden path, and Isabel turned 
as he stepped through the glass 
door. 

He came in quietly, his fig- 
ure silhouetted against the bril- 
liant afternoon light, and it 
seemed in a curious way that 
the long shadow his figure cast 
emanated from something with- 
in him—something dark and 
tragic—rather than by the 
mere effect of sunlight. There 
was tangible suffering, tan- 
gible struggle, marked upon 
him; and its very silence, its 
very strength, made it the 
more defined. A long, faint 
shudder passed through Isabel 
as she stood watching him 
with her brooding eyes. 

He came into the room; he 
looked about him, as if dazed 
by the alteration of lights; 
then he walked aimlessly for- 
ward to the mantelpiece. 





Isabel’s eyes followed him. 

The silence was tense; con- 
scious of her searching gaze, 
tortured by it and by the 
ordeal to be re-lived, he looked 
desperately round for some ra- 
tional, calming influence. By 
a@ common chance, his eye fell 
upon his untasted wine stand- 
ing on the mantelshelf. 

He felt no thirst; the parched 
dryness of his throat, the burn- 
ing heat of his brain, would 
have demanded more than a 


cup of iced wine; but it was- 


a natural, rational act to pick 
up the glass, and he turned 
like @ man unnerved to any 
rational idea. Slowly, auto- 
matically, he put out his 
hand, 

Then suddenly a little cry, 
very low, very faint, broke from 
Isabel. She put out her hand 
and arrested his. 

“Wait!” she said. “Wait!” 

For an instant her fingers 
lingered upon his; then she 
drew the tumbler away from 
him, lifted it slowly, and 
drank. 

The glass rattled against her 
teeth; the touch of the ice 
chilled her lips; but, looking 
down into the wine, her eyes 
caught the warmth, the redness, 
the glory of the sun. 


END, 
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DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC, 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 
BOOK VII.—Continued. 


Across the Atlantic 

Great rumours rushed as of a mighty wind, 
The wind of the spirit of Drake. But who shall tell 
In this cold age the power that he became 
Who drew the universe within his soul 
And moved with cosmic forces? Though the deep 
Divided it from Drake, the gorgeous court 
Of Philip shuddered away from the streaming coasts 
As a wind-cuffed field of golden wheat. The King, 
Bidding his guests to a feast in his own ship 
On that wind-darkened sea, was made a mock, 
As one by one his ladies proffered excuse 
For fear of That beyond. Round Europe now 
Ballad and story told how in the cabin 
Of Francis Drake there hung a magic glass 
Wherein he saw the fleets of all his enemies 
And all that passed aboard them. Rome herself, 
Perplexed that this proud heretic should prevail, 
Fostered a darker dream, that Drake had bought, 
Like old Norse wizards, power to loose or bind 
The winds at will. 

And now a wilder tale 
Flashed o’er the deep—of a distant blood-red dawn 
O’er San Domingo, where the embattled troops 
Of Spain and Drake were met—but not in war— 
Met in the dawn, by his compelling will, 
To offer up a sacrifice. Yea, there 
Between the hosts, the hands of Spain herself 
Slaughtered the Spanish murderers of the boy 








Who had borne Drake’s flag of truce; offered them up 


As a blood-offering and an expiation 

Lest Drake, with that dread alchemy of his soul, 
Should e’en transmute the dust beneath their feet 
To one same substance with the place of pain 
And whelm them suddenly in the eternal fires. 
Rumour on rumour rushed across the sea, 
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Large mockeries, and one most bitter of all, 
Wormwood to Philip, of how Drake had stood 
I’ the governor’s house at San Domingo, and seen 
A mighty scutcheon of the King of Spain 
Whereon was painted the terrestrial globe, 

And on the globe a mighty steed in act 

To spring into the heavens, and from its mouth 
Streaming like smoke a scroll, and on the scroll 
Three words of flame and fury—WNon sufficit 
Orbis—of how Drake and his seamen stood 
Gazing upon it, and could not forbear 

From summoning the Spaniards to expound 

Its meaning, whereupon a hurricane roar 

Of mirth burst from those bearded British lips, 
And that immortal laughter shook the world. 


Ay, though the imperial warrior eyes of Spain 
Watched, every hour, her vast Armada grow 
Readier to launch and shatter with one stroke 
Our island’s frail defence, fear gripped her still, 
For there came sounds across the heaving sea 
Of secret springs unsealed, forces unchained, 
A mustering of deep elemental powers, 
A sound as of the burgeoning of boughs 
In universal April and dead hearts 
Uprising from their tombs; a mighty cry 
Of resurrection, surging through the souls 
Of all mankind. For now the last wild tale 
Swept like another dawn across the deep; 
And, in that dawn, men saw the slaves of Spain, 
The mutilated negroes of the mines, 
With gaunt backs wealed and branded, scarred and seared 
By whip and iron, in Spain’s brute lust for gold, 
Saw them, at Drake’s great liberating word 
Burst from their chains, erect, uplifting hands 
Of rapture to the glad new light that then, 
Then first, began to struggle thro’ the clouds 
And crown all manhood with a sacred crown 
August—a light which, though from age to age 
Clouds may obscure it, grows and still shall grow, 
Until that Kingdom come, that grand Communion, 
That Commonweal, that Empire, which still draws 
Nigher with every hour, that Federation, 
That turning of the wasteful strength of war 
To accomplish large and fruitful tasks of peace, 
That gathering up of one another’s loads 
Whereby the weak are strengthened and the strong 
Made stronger in the increasing good of all. 
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Then, suddenly, it seemed, as he had gone, 

A ship came stealing into Plymouth Sound 

And Drake was home again, but not to rest; 

For scarce had he cast anchor ere the road 

To London rang beneath the flying hoofs 

That bore his brief despatch to Burleigh, saying— 
““We have missed the Plate Fleet by but twelve hours’ sail, 
The reason being best known to God. No less 
We have given a cooling to the King of Spain. 
There is a great gap opened which, methinks, 

Is little to his liking. We have sacked 

The towns of his chief Indies, burnt their ships, 
Captured great store of gold and precious stones, 
Three hundred pieces of artillery, 

The more part brass. Our loss is heavy indeed, 
Under the hand of God, eight hundred men, 
Three parts of them by sickness. Captain Moon, 
My trusty old companion, he that struck 

The first blow in the South Seas at a Spaniard, 
Died of a grievous wound at Cartagena. 

My fleet and I are ready to strike again 

At once, where’er the Queen and England please. 
I pray for her commands, and those with speed, 
That I may strike again.” Outside the scroll 
These words were writ once more—‘ My Queen’s commands 
I much desire, your servant, Francis Drake.” 





This terse despatch the hunchback Burleigh read 
Thrice over, with the broad cliff of his brow 
Bending among his books. Thrice he assayed 
To steel himself with caution as of old; 

And thrice, as a glorious lightning running along 
And flashing between those simple words, he saw 
The great new power that lay at England’s hand, 
An ocean-sovereignty, a power unknown 

Before, but dawning now; a power that swept 
All earth’s old plots and counterplots away 
Like straws; the germ of an unmeasured force 
New-born, that laid the source of Spanish might 
At England’s mercy! Could that force but grow 
Ere Spain should nip it, ere the mighty host 
That waited in the Netherlands even now, 

That host of thirty thousand men encamped ‘ 
Round Antwerp, under Parma, should embark 

Convoyed by that Invincible Armada 

To leap at England’s throat! Thrice he assayed 

To think of England’s helplessness, her ships 

Little and few. Thrice he assayed to quench 

With caution the high furnace of his soul 4 
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Which Drake had kindled. As he read the last 
Rough simple plea, J wait my Queen’s commands, 
His deep eyes flashed with glorious tears. 

He leapt 
To his feet and cried aloud, “‘ Before my God, 
I am proud, I am very proud for England’s sake! 
This Drake is a terrible man to the King of Spain.” 


, And still, still, Gloriana, brooding darkly 
On Mary of Scotland’s doom, who now at last 
Was plucked from out her bosom like a snake 
Hissing of war with France, a queenly snake, 
A Lilith in whose lovely gleaming folds 
And sexual bonds the judgment of mankind 
Writhes even yet half-strangled, meting out 
Wild execrations on the maiden Queen 
Who quenched those jewelled eyes and mixt with dust 
That white and crimson, ay, with cold sharp steel, 
In substance and in spirit, severed the neck 
And straightened out those glittering supple coils 
For ever; though for evermore will men 
Lie subject to the unforgotten gleam 
Of diamond eyes and cruel crimson mouth, 
And curse the sword-bright intellect that struck 
Like lightning far through Europe and the world 
For England, when amid the embattled fury 
Of world-wide empires, England stood alone. 
Still she held back from war, still disavowed 
The deeds of Drake to Spain; and yet once more 
Philip, resolved at last never to swerve 
By one digressive stroke, one ell or inch 
From his own patient, sure, laborious path, 
Accepted her suave plea, and with all speed 
| Pressed on his huge emprise until it seemed 
His coasts groaned with grim bulks of cannonry, 
Thick loaded hulks of thunder and towers of doom; 
And, all round Antwerp, Parma still prepared 
To hurl such armies o’er the rolling sea 
As in all history hardly the earth herself 
Felt shake with terror her own green hills and plains. 
I wait my Queen’s commands! Despite the plea 
Urged every hour upon her with the fire 
That burned for action in the soul of Drake, 
Still she delayed, till on one darkling eve 
She gave him audience in that glimmering room 
Where first he saw her. Strangely sounded there 
The seaman’s rough strong passion as he poured 
His heart before her, pleading—‘‘ Every hour 
Is one more victory lost,” and only heard 
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The bitter answer—“ Nay, but every hour 

Is a breath snatched from the unconquerable 

Doom, that awaits us if we are forced to war. 

Yea, and who knows ?—though Spain may forge a sword, 
Its point is not inevitably bared 

Against the breast of England!” As she spake, 

The winds without clamoured with clash of bells, 
There was a gleam of torches and a roar— 
Mary, the traitress of the North, is dead, 
God save the Queen/ 





Her head bent down: she wept. 
“Pity me, friend, though I be queen, O yet 
My heart is woman, and I am sore pressed 
On every side,—Scotland and France and Spain 
Beset me and I know not where to turn.” 
Even as she spake, there came a hurried step 
Into that dim rich chamber. Walsingham 
Stood there, before her, without ceremony 
Thrusting a letter forth: ‘‘ At last,” he cried, 
“Your Majesty may read the full intent 
Of Spain and Rome. Here, plainly written out 
Upon this paper, worth your kingdom’s crown, 
This letter, stolen by a trusty spy, 
Out of the inmost chamber of the Pope 
Sixtus himself, here is your murder planned: 
Blame not your Ministers who with such haste 
Plucked out this viper, Mary, from your breast! 
Read here—how, with his thirty thousand men, 
The pick of Europe, Parma joins the Scots, 
While Ireland, grasped in their Armada’s clutch, 
And the Isle of Wight, against our west and south 
Become their base.” 

‘*Ay, Rome and Rome again, 
And always Rome,” she muttered; “even here 
In England hath she thousands yet. She hath struck 
Her curse out with pontific finger at me, 
Cursed me down and away to the bottomless pit. 
Her shadow like the shadow of clouds or sails, ; 
The shadow of that huge event at hand, "4 
Darkens the seas already, and the wind ‘ 
Is on my cheek that shakes my kingdom down. 
She hath thousands here in England, born and bred 
Englishmen. They will stand by Rome!” ; 

‘“**Fore God,” 

Cried Walsingham, “my Queen, you do them wrong! 
There is another Rome—not this that lurks 
And lies and plucks the world back into darkness 
And stabs it there for gold. There is a City 
Whose eyes are tow’rd the morning; on whose heights 
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Blazes the Cross of Christ above the world; 

A Rome that shall wage warfare yet for God 

In the dark days to come, a Rome whose thought 
Shall march with our humanity and be proud 

To cast old creeds like seed into the ground, 

Ay, watch the strange shoots, foster the new flower 
Of faiths we know not yet. Is this a dream? 

I speak as one by knighthood bound to speak; 

For even this day—and my heart burns with it— 

I heard the Catholic gentlemen of England 
Speaking in grave assembly. At one breath 

Of peril to our island, why, their swords 

Leapt from their scabbards, and their cry went up 
To split the heavens—God save our English Queen /” 
Even as he spake there passed the rushing gleam 
Of torches once again, and as they stood 

Silently listening, all the winds ran wild 

With clamouring bells, and a great cry went up— 
God save Elizabeth, our English Queen! 


**T’ll vouch for some two hundred Catholic throats 
Among that thousand,” whispered Walsingham 
Eagerly, with his eyes on the Queen’s face. 

Then, seeing it brighten, fervently he cried, 
Pressing the swift advantage home, ‘‘O, Madam, 
The heart of England now is all on fire! 

We are one people, as we never have been 

In all our history, all prepared to die 

Around your throne. Madam, you are beloved 
As never yet was English king or queen!” 

She looked at him, the tears in her keen eyes 
Glittered—“ And I am very proud,” she said, 
‘‘But if our enemies command the world, 

And we have one small island and no more... 
She ceased; and Drake, in a strange voice, hoarse and low, 
Trembling with passion deeper than all speech, 

Cried out—* No more than the great ocean-sea 

Which makes the enemies’ coast our frontier now; 

No more than that great Empire of the deep 

Which rolls from Pole to Pole, washing the world 

With thunder, that great Empire whose command 

This day is yours to take. Hear me, my Queen, 

This is a dream, a new dream, but a true; 

For mightier days are dawning on the world 

Than heart of man hath known. If England hold 

The sea, she holds the hundred thousand gates 

That open to futurity. She holds 

The highway of all ages. Argosies 

Of unknown glory set their sails this day 
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For England out of ports beyond the stars. 
Ay, on the sacred seas we ne’er shall know 
They hoist their sails this day by peaceful quays, 
Great gleaming wharves i’ the perfect City of God, 
If she but claim her heritage.” 
He ceased ; 
And the deep dream of that new realm, the sea, 
Through all the soul of Gloriana surged 
A moment, then with splendid eyes that filled 
With fire of sunsets far away, she cried 
(Faith making her a child, yet queenlier still) 
“Yea, claim it thou for me!” 
A moment there 
Trembling she stood. Then, once again, there passed 
A rush of torches through the gloom without, 
And a great cry “God save Elizabeth, 
God save our English Queen!” 
‘*Yea go, then, go,” 
She said, ‘‘God speed you now, Sir Francis Drake, 
Not as a privateer, but with full powers, 
My Admiral-at-the-Seas!” 
Without a word 
Drake bent above her hand and, ere she knew it, 
His eyes from the dark doorway flashed farewell 
And he was gone. But ere he leapt to saddle 
Walsingham stood at his stirrup, muttering “‘ Ride, 
Ride now like hell to Plymouth; for the Queen 
Is hard beset, and ere ye are out at sea 
Her mood will change. The friends of Spain will move 
Earth and the heavens for your recall. They’ll tempt her 
With their false baits of peace, though I shall stand 
Here at your back through thick and thin, farewell!” 
Fire flashed beneath the hoofs and Drake was gone. 


Scarce had he vanished in the night than doubt 
Once more assailed the Queen. The death of Mary 
Had brought e’en France against her. Walsingham, 
And Burleigh himself, prime mover of that death, 
Being held in much disfavour for it, stood 

As helpless. Long ere Drake or human power, 
They thought, could put to sea, a courier sped 

To Plymouth bidding Drake forbear to strike 

At Spain, but keep to the high seas, and lo, 

The roadstead glittered empty. Drake was gone! 


Ay, though the friends of Spain had poured their gold 
To thin his ranks, and every hour his crews 
Deserted, he had laughed—‘‘ Let Spain buy scum! 
Next to an honest seaman I love best 
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An honest landsman. What more goodly task 
Than teaching brave men seamanship?” He had filled 
His ships with soldiers! Out in the teeth of the gale 
That raged against him he had driven. In vain, 
Amid the boisterous laughter of the quays, 

A pinnace dashed in hot pursuit and met 

A roaring breaker and came hurtling back 

With oars and spars all trailing in the foam, 

A tangled mass of wreckage and despair. 

Sky swept to stormy sky: no sail could live 

In that great yeast of waves; but Drake was gone! 


Then, once again, across the rolling sea 
Great rumours rushed of how he had sacked the port 
Of Cadiz and had swept along the coast 

To Lisbon, where the whole Armada lay, 

Had snapped up prizes under its very nose, 

And taunted Santa Cruz, High Admiral 

Of Spain, striving to draw him out for fight, 

And offering, if his course should lie that way, 

To convoy him to Britain, taunted him 

So bitterly that for once, in the world’s eyes, 

A jest had power to kill; for Santa Cruz 

Died with the spleen of it, since he could not move 
Before the appointed season. Then there came 
Flying back home, the Queen’s old Admiral 
Borough, deserting Drake and all aghast 

At Drake’s temerity: ‘‘ For,” he said, ‘this man, 
Thrust o’er my head, against all precedent, 

Bade me follow him into harbour mouths 

A-flame with cannon like the jaws of death, 
Whereat I much demurred; and straightway Drake 
Clapped me in irons, me—an officer 

And Admiral of the Queen; and, though my voice 
Was all against it, plunged into the pit 

Without me, left me with some word that burns 
And rankles in me still, ay, made me fear 

The man was mad, some word of lonely seas, 

A desert island and a mutineer 

And dead Magellan’s gallows. Sirs, my life 

Was hardly safe with him. Why, he resolved 

To storm the Castle of St Vincent, sirs, 

A castle on a cliff, grinning with guns, 

Well-known impregnable! The Spaniards fear 
Drake; but to see him land below it and bid 
Surrender, sirs, the strongest fort of Spain 

Without a blow, they laughed! And straightway he, 
With all the fury of Satan, turned that cliff 

To hell itself. He sent down to the ships 
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For faggots, broken oars, beams, ay, and masts, 
And piled them up against the outer gates, 
Higher and higher, and fired them. There he stood 
Amid the smoke and flame and cannon-shot, 
This Admiral, like a common seaman, black 
With soot, besmeared with blood, his big bare arms 
Full of great faggots, labouring like a giant 
And roaring like Apollyon. Sirs, he is mad! 
But did he take it, say you? Ay, he took it, 
The mightiest stronghold on the coast of Spain, 
Took it and tumbled all its huge brass guns 
Clattering over the cliffs into the sea. 
But, sirs, ye need not raise a cheer so loud! 
It is not warfare. *Twas a madman’s trick, 
A devil’s!” 

Then the rumour of a storm 
That scattered the fleet of Drake to the four winds 
Disturbed the heart of England, as his ships 
Came straggling into harbour, one by one, 
Saying they could not find him. Then, at last, 
When the storm burst in its earth-shaking might 
Along our coasts, one night of rolling gloom 
His cannon woke old Plymouth. In he came 
Across the thunder and lightning of the sea 
With his grim ship of war and, close behind, 
A shadow like a mountain or a cloud 
Torn from the heaven-high panoplies of Spain, 
A captured galleon loomed, and round her prow 
A blazoned scroll, whence (as she neared the quays 
Which many a lanthorn swung from brawny fist 
Yellowed) the sudden crimson of her name 
San Filippe flashed o’er the white sea of faces, 
And a rending shout went skyward that out-roared 
The blanching breakers—‘‘’Tis the heart of Spain ! 
The great San Filippe/” Overhead she towered, 
The mightiest ship afloat; and in her hold 
The riches of a continent, a prize 
Greater than earth had ever known; for there 
Not only ruby and pearl like ocean-beaches 
Heaped on some wizard coast in that dim hull 
Blazed to the lanthorn-light; not only gold 
Gleamed, though of gold a million would not buy 
Her store; but in her cabin lay the charts 
And secrets of the wild unwhispered wealth 
Of India, secrets that splashed London wharves 
With coloured dreams and made her misty streets 
Flame like an Eastern City when the sun 
Shatters itself on jewelled domes and spills 
Its crimson wreckage thro’ the silvery palms. 
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And of those dreams the far East India quest 
Began: the first foundation-stone was laid 

Of our great Indian Empire, and a star 
Began to tremble on the brows of England 
That Time can never darken. : 


But now the seas 
Darkened indeed with menace; now at last 
The cold wind of the black approaching wings 
Of Azrael crept across the deep: the storm 
Throbbed with their thunderous pulse, and ere that moon 
Waned, a swift gunboat foamed into the Sound 
With word that all the Invincible Armada 
Was hoisting sail for England. 

Even now, 

Elizabeth, torn a thousand ways, withheld 
The word for which Drake pleaded as for life, 
That he might meet them ere they left their coasts, 
Meet them or ever they reached the Channel, meet them 
Now, or—‘‘ Too late! too late!” At last his voice 
Beat down e’en those that blindly dinned her ears 
With chatter of meeting Spain on British soil; 
And swiftly she commanded (seeing once more 
The light that burned amid the approaching gloom 
In Drake’s deep eyes) Lord Howard of Effingham, 
High Admiral of England, straight to join him 
At Plymouth Sound. ‘How many ships are wanted?” 
She asked him, thinking ‘‘ we are few, indeed!” 
‘Give me but sixteen merchantmen,” he said, 
“And but four battleships, by the mercy of God, 
I’ll answer for the Armada!” Out to sea 
They swept, in the teeth of a gale; but vainly Drake 
Strove to impart the thought wherewith his mind 
Travailed—to win command of the ocean-sea 
By bursting on the fleets of Spain at once 
Even as they left their ports, not as of old 
To hover in a vain dream of defence 
Round fifty threatened points of British coast, 
But Howard, clinging to his old-world order, 
Flung out his ships in a loose, long, straggling line 
Across the Channel, waiting, wary, alert, 
But powerless thus as a string of weaned sea-gulls 
Beating against the storm. Then, flying to meet them, 
A merchantman brought terror down the wind, 
With news that she had seen that monstrous host 
Stretching from sky to sky, great hulks of doom, 
Dragging death’s midnight with them o’er the sea 
Tow’rds England. Up to Howard’s flag-ship Drake 
In his immortal battle-ship—Revenge, 
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Rushed thro’ the foam, and thro’ the swirling seas 
His pinnace dashed alongside. On to the decks 
O’ the tossing flag-ship, like a very Viking 
Shaking the surf and rainbows of the spray 

From sun-smit lion-like mane and beard he stood 
Before Lord Howard in the escutcheoned poop 
And poured his heart out like the rending sea 

In passionate wave on wave: 





“If yonder fleet 

Once reach the Channel, hardly the mercy of God 
Saves England! I would pray with my last breath, 
Let us beat up to windward of them now, 
And handle them before they reach the Channel.” 
‘Nay; but we cannot bare the coast,” cried Howard, 
*‘Nor have we stores of powder or food enough!” 
** My lord,” said Drake, with his great arm outstretched 
“There is food enough in yonder enemy’s ships, 
And powder enough and cannon-shot enough! 
We must re-victual there. Look! look!’ he cried, 
And pointed to the heavens. As for a soul 
That by sheer force of will compels the world 
To work his bidding, so it seemed the wind 
That blew against them slowly veered. The sails 
Quivered, the skies revolved. A northerly breeze 
Awoke and now, behind the British ships, 
Blew steadily tow’rds the unseen host of Spain. 
“It is the breath of God,” cried Drake, “they lie 
Wind-bound, and we may work our will with them. 
Signal the word, Lord Howard, and drive down!” 
And as a man convinced by heaven itself 
Lord Howard ordered, straightway, the whole fleet 
To advance. 

And now, indeed, as Drake foresaw, 
The Armada lay, beyond the dim horizon, 
Wind-bound and helpless in Corunna bay, 
At England’s mercy, could her fleet but draw 
Nigh enough, with its fire-ships and great guns 
To windward. Nearer, nearer league by league 
The ships of England came; till Ushant lay 
Some seventy leagues behind. Then, yet once more 
The wind veered, straight against them. To remain 
Beating against it idly was to starve: 
And, as a man whose power upon the world 
Fails for one moment of exhausted will, 
Drake, gathering up his forces as he went 
For one more supreme effort, turned his ship 
Tow’rds Plymouth, and retreated with the rest. 


There, while the ships refitted with all haste 
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And axe and hammer rang, one golden eve 

Just as the setting sun began to fringe 

The clouds with crimson, and the creaming waves 
Were one wild riot of fairy rainbows, Drake 

Stood with old comrades on the close-cropped green 
Of Plymouth Hoe, playing a game of bowls. 

Far off unseen, a little barque, full-sail, 

Struggled and leapt and strove tow’rds Plymouth Sound, 
Noteless as any speckled herring-gull 

Flickering between the white flakes of the waves. 

A group of schoolboys with their satchels lay 
Stretched on the green, gazing with great wide eyes 
Upon their seamen heroes, as like gods 

Disporting with the battles of the world 

They loomed, tossing black bowls like cannon-balls 
Against the rosy west, or lounged at ease 

With faces olive-dark against that sky 

Laughing, while from the neighbouring inn mine host, 
White-aproned and blue-jerkined, hurried out 

With foaming cups of sack, and they drank deep, 
Tossing their heads back under the golden clouds 
And burying their bearded lips. The hues 

That slashed their doublets, for the boys’ bright eyes 
(Even as the gleams of Grecian cloud or moon 
Revealed the old gods) were here rich dusky streaks 
Of splendour from the Spanish Main, that shone 
But to proclaim these heroes. There a boy 

More bold crept nearer to a slouched hat thrown 
Upon the green, and touched the silver plume, 

And felt as if he had touched a sunset-isle 

Of feathery palms beyond a crimson sea. 

Another stared at the blue rings of smoke 

A storm-scarred seaman puffed from a long pipe 
Primed with the strange new herb they had lately found 
In far Virginia. But the little ship 

Now plunging into Plymouth Bay none saw. 





Nay, when she had anchored and her straining boat 
Had touched the land, and the boat’s crew over the quays 
f Leapt with a shout, scarce was there one to heed. 
A seaman, smiling, swaggered out of the inn 
Swinging in one brown hand a gleaming cage 
; Wherein a big green parrot chattered and clung 
Fluttering against the wires. A troop of girls 
With arms linked paused to watch the game of bowls; 
And now they flocked around the cage, while one 
With rosy finger tempted the horny beak 
To bite. Close overhead a sea-mew flashed 
Seaward. Once, from an open window, soft 
Through trellised leaves, not far away, a voice 
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Floated, a voice that flushed the cheek of Drake, 
The voice of Bess, bending her glossy head 
Over the broidery frame, in a quiet song :— 
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SONG. 
I. 


Sweet, what is love? ’Tis not the crown of kings, 
Nay, nor the fire of white seraphic wings! 
Is it a child’s heart leaping while he sings? 

Even so say I; 

Even so say I. 


II. 


Love like a child around our world doth run, 
Happy, happy, happy for all that God hath done, 
Glad of all the little leaves dancing in the sun, 
Even so say I; 
Even so say I. 


III. 


Sweet, what is love? ’Tis not the burning bliss 
Angels know in heaven! God blows the world a kiss 
Wakes on earth a wild-rose! Ah, who knows not this? 
Even so say I; 
Even so say I. 


IV. 


Love, love is kind! Can it be far away, 

Lost in a light that blinds our little day? 

Seems it a great thing? Sweetheart, answer nay; 
Even so say I; 
Even so say I. 


Vv. 


Sweet, what is love? The dust beneath our feet, 
Whence breaks the rose and all the flowers that greet 
April and May with lips and heart so sweet; 

Even so say I; 

Even so say I. 
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VI. 


Love is the dust whence Eden grew so fair, 
Dust of the dust that set my lover there, 
Ay, and wrought the gloriole of Eve’s gold hair, 
Even so say I; 
Even so say I. 


VII. 


Also the springing spray, the little topmost flower 
Swung by the bird that sings a little hour, 
Earth’s climbing spray into the heaven’s blue bower, 
Even so say I; 
Even so say I. 


The song ceased. Still, with rainbows in their eyes, 
The schoolboys watched the bowls like cannon-balls 
Roll from the hand of gods along the turf. 


Suddenly, tow’rds the green, a little cloud 
Of seamen, shouting, stumbling, as they ran 
Drew all eyes on them. The game ceased. A voice 
Rough with the storms of many an ocean roared, 
“Drake! Cap’en Drake! The Armada! 
They are in the Channel! We sighted them— 
A line of battle-ships! We could not see 
An end of them. They stretch from east to west 
Like a great storm of clouds, glinting with guns, 
From sky to sky!” 

So, after all his strife, 
The wasted weeks had tripped him, the fierce hours 
Of pleading for the sea’s command, great hours 
And golden moments, all were lost. The fleet 
Of Spain had won the Channel without a blow. 
All eyes were turned on Drake, as he stood there 
A giant against the sunset and the sea 
Looming, alone. Far off, the first white star 
Gleamed in a rosy space of heaven. He tossed 
A grim black ball i’ the lustrous air and laughed,— 








“Come, lads,” he said, “ we’ve time to finish the game!” 
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FOOL GUNNERY IN THE NAVY.—III. 


BY ST BARBARA. 


IT is now proposed to go 
into a few of the various ques- 
tions which are concerned in 
the preparedness of British 
warships to defend themselves 
at night from attacks and com- 
plete extinction by torpedo- 
carrying craft. Although the 
Administration have, in the 
case of heavy guns, made some 
sort of attempt to attain day- 
light efficiency, they have most 
signally failed and neglected 
during the past five years to 
give a proper lead to the sea- 
going fleets in developing the 
art which is to save the ship 
from an intelligent enemy after 
the sun hasset. To have failed 
in a matter of such imperative 
urgency lays them open to a 
much more wholesale condem- 
nation than any neglect of 
daylight fighting. 

The fleets at sea, while in- 
variably doing their best, were 
possessed of a sub-conscious feel- 
ing that their daylight firings 
were not of the war order. 
Sometimes that idea would 
come to the surface in un- 
pleasant forms—to be im- 
mediately suppressed. Under 
the existing régime it is not 
considered advisable to express 
opinions which run counter to 
those contained in the various 
contradictory memoranda which 
are constantly being issued by 
the Admiralty. No amount of 
memoranda, however, can pre- 
vent men from thinking for 
themselves ; and men who are 
sufficiently independent to put 





their views on paper when 
they consider things are going 
wrong suffer only temporarily. 
If what they say is good, it 
must come into being sooner 
or later; if what they say is 
bad, a consensus of Service 
opinion laughs at it, and no 
harm is done. Men living at 
sea cannot fail to be in closer 
touch with the requirements of 
fleet fighting and fleet defence 
than persons who, however 
able, apparently have to spend 
half their time chasing the 
Little Englanders off the Navy 
Estimates, and are not inclined 
to consider proposals devised 
outside the Admiralty. 

The fleets at sea are fortun- 
ately blessed with a heritage 
on the question of daylight 
fighting which descended to 
them from their seagoing pre- 
decessors. In spite of “ black- 
bird” gunnery, they have al- 
ways hoped that, with the 
British habit of ‘muddling 
through somehow,” they would 
attain their ends. Persistence 
and pluck would pull them 
through; and if it came to 
the worst, they could close 
in on the enemy and give him 
the nastiest end of the weapon 
handiest at the moment. It 
was a poor and an unscientific 
sort of consolation, but it was 
a solace of sorts, tided things 
over, and showed that the 
right stuff was there if it 
was properly made use of. It 
has not been made use of, 
and the gunnery work of the 
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Battle and Cruiser Squadrons 
has been allowed to run in any 
direction but the direction of 
war, lost in a sea-wilderness of 
doubt, looking for a leader. 

The question of night defence 
was much more serious. Here 
the fleet had no ancestral con- 
solation. 

The “shock of night,” when 
it comes in the form of a 
destroyer, is instantaneous in 
its action. The range of the 
torpedo exceeds that of the 
searchlight, and there is small 
likelihood in most conditions of 
weather of the boat being ob- 
served until she is very close, 
and sometimes not until after 
she has fired her torpedo. 
Having once found the boat, 
it is very difficult to keep a 
searchlight upon her. Unless 
the searchlight is kept upon 
her, except it be a clear night, 
the gun has nothing to fire at. 
Supposing that the searchlight 
is kept on her, the difficulty 
of hitting her by gun-fire is 
enormous. She is the most 
elusive of targets, and the 
ordinary range- finder means 
of observing her distance be- 
comes difficult almost to the 
point of impossibility. 

Take the range-finder on to 
the bridge of a battleship or a 
cruiser with excessive engine 
vibration, and a little rain, 
with the ship possibly in a 
seaway, and ask any one to 
take the distance of an un- 
lighted destroyer running 
twenty knots, and bobbing in 
and out of the rays of a 
searchlight, operated under 
all the difficulties of a ship 
with motion on her. It is a 
feat under the conditions de- 
scribed of absolute impossibil- 
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ity. It is only by long usage 
and constant practice that 
young officers are able to take 
accurate ranges from a ship 
under sea movement in the 
daytime. I betray no confi- 
dence when I repeat what is 
pretty generally known, that 
a large number of the old 
battle - practice results were 
entirely spoilt by inaccurate 
range - finding, and that the 
fire observation officers took 
some considerable time to get 
over the initial mistake by 
applying the correction errors 
to their gun-dials. In a 
similar way, though under 
the more difficult conditions 
of night firing, these officers 
would have to correct mistakes 
of greater magnitude. 

At night it is much harder 
to do, owing to the liability to 
misjudge distance; and at 
such short distances, with the 
torpedo-carrying craft travel- 
ling at high speed, the time is 
limited. 

The reader should clearly 
understand the grave issues 
involved in this question of 
night defence of costly vessels. 
It has been shown elsewhere 
that it is impossible to steam 
at sea with the net defence 
out. But the net defence will 
prevent the torpedo hitting 
the ship providing the net is 
of sufficient strength to defeat 
the net-cutter in the head of 
the enemy’s torpedo. 

It has been shown elsewhere, 
also, that as regards a ship 
at anchor, lying disabled, with 
the nets out, the protection is 
only partial, and that a large 
portion—an important portion, 
too—of her hull at each end 
is undefended. 
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A large number of costly 
vessels, such as the Drakes 
and Leviathans spoken of by 
Lord Goschen as mammoth 
cruisers and valued at over a 
million sterling, have no net 
defence at all. Two of our 
most modern cruisers — the 
Duke of Edinburgh and Black 
Prince—are similarly deficient. 
The ships at sea under way 
with nets which they cannot 
use, the anchored and disabled 
ships with partial nets, and the 
“mammoth cruiser” with no 
nets, are therefore forced to rely 
solely on their guns for the 
defence of their ships from the 
torpedo. 

It is thus easily seen how 
important, how imperative, how 
necessary it becomes for this 
particular arm of defence to 
be developed to its highest 
point of efficiency. In the 
daylight fight the big ship 
has a chance of defending her- 
self; by night she is in a posi- 
tion of impotence. However 
great her big gun strength, it is 
latent under cover of darkness. 

A ship of the Dreadnought 
type at sea by night is liable 
to complete disablement from 
a small torpedo-boat of one- 
hundredth of her value. By 
complete disablement is not 
necessarily meant sinking, al- 
though there is not much 
doubt that all ships anteced- 
ent to the Dreadnought would 
sink if properly struck in a 
large compartment. But this 
much is quite certain: if the 
Dreadnought is struck fair 
and square by a torpedo, she 
is injured and incapacitated 
to such an extent that her 
utility as a Fleet unit may 
be safely neglected for at least 
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three months. Three months 
is stated as an average time 
which would be required for 
repairs. That limit of time is 
fixed on the assumption that 
there is a dock in the vicin- 
ity which is capable of taking 
her. The Dreadnought in 
peace time can get into very 
few docks,—further details on 
this point are unnecessary, 
The fact that she has been 
stated to draw more water 
than she was originally de- 
signed for has also to be 
taken into account; but that 
does not prevent her being 
docked on an even keel within 
certain circumscribed areas in 
peace time. Having been tor- 
pedoed, she has involuntarily 
embarked a large amount of 
water, which will have in- 
creased her draught beyond 
docking capacity, and she will 
have listed one way or the 
other. To get her on an even 
keel, which is the first neces- 
sity of docking, other compart- 
ments possibly must be flooded 
if the draining arrangements 
are not able to equalise the 
distribution of water-weight. 
That, again, will have in- 
creased her draught; and it 
may then be safely assumed 
that there is no dock in the 
British Islands which will take 
her unless she is lightened of 
guns, coals, and stores, —a 
process which takes time, par- 
ticularly if the increased 
draught is such that she has 
to be warped away from the 
Dockyard Wall every time 
the tide falls below a certain 
height. 

These remarks on a “tor- 
pedoed” ship apply with equal 
force to any battleship, the 
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difficulties varying with the 
draught. 

If she cannot be docked, she 
must be repaired by means of a 
system of divers and coffer-dams 
in mid-stream, or in any place 
in which she is safe from bom- 
bardment; the three months’ 
dry-dock repair then at once 
becomes expanded to—well, let 
us be generous and say—twelve 
months, By that time the 
war has been decided one 
way or the other, and a 
single torpedo has completely 
nullified the fighting power of 
one battleship unit. 

To destroy her by gun-fire 
in the daytime is a much 
more costly experiment. The 
ship is not blindfolded, and, 
after some practice at the 
new Battle - Practice Rules, 
may be expected to be giving 
some hard knocks for value 
received. But the ship at 
night could do nothing but 
cause her captain anxiety and 
alarm ; for it is to be noted 
that the Dreadnought is armed 
with only two natures of guns 
—12-inch for fleet fighting and 
12-pounders for night defence. 

That there are 12-pounders 
only is the important point. 

Now about three years ago 
a series of experiments were 
carried out off Sheerness on 
some destroyer whose boilers 
were not worth repairing. The 
firings were freely commented 
on at the time; and, speaking 
from memory, it appeared that 
no gun under a 6-inch or 4°7 
was capable of stopping a 
destroyer. 

If this is correct (and the 
sequence of shipbuilding events 
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seems to justify it), how is the 
Dreadnought going to defend 
herself at night, seeing that 
the only gun she has been 
equipped with has been proved 
incapable of the work? Is it 
too much to suppose that very 
soon now the country will be 
invited to spend money in re- 
moving the 12-pounders and 
replacing them with some 
form of heavier artillery, 
which would never have been 
necessary had her design been 
overlooked by a body of men 
who were alive to the pos- 
sibilities of war as promoted 
by matériel development ? 

It has been said that the 
6-inch gun for use in fleet 
fighting is dead. It is a de- 
batable question; but seeing 
that the destroyer is increas- 
ing in size, and in some cases 
is actually armoured, soon it 
will not be only the 12-pounder 
gun which is incapable of 
stopping a destroyer, but the 
4-7, From that point of view, 
therefore, the Dreadnought 
should have 6-inch guns for 
night-defence purposes. 

It is stated that the St 
Vincents and Invincibles are 
to be supplied with 4-inch 
guns only for this purpose. 
The cat is beginning to jump, 
and it is fair to assume that 
in the ordinary cycle of naval 
affairs, taking the abandon- 
ment and return to the com- 
plete armoured belt and the 
fighting-top turnover as cases 
in point, the class after the 
St Vincents will perforce have 
6-inch guns again. These 
guns will be used at the con- 
clusion of the daylight fight 
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for destruction of personnel 
with high explosive shell, and 
at night for the defence of 
the ship against torpedo craft. 
The personally expressed opin- 
ions of Admiral Togo’s officers 
were in favour of a gun of 
this nature. The writer is in 
agreement with them, and he 
points for confirmation to the 
following facts, which he has 
taken from an unofficial, though 
generally reliable, authority. 

The new American battle- 
ships of the Delaware class 
are to carry sixteen 5-inch 
guns in addition to the prin- 
cipal armament of ten 12-inch 
for fleet fighting. The new 
German Wurtemberg classes 
are reputed to carry no less 
than twenty-two 4-inch guns, 
in addition to a large number 
—said to be sixteen—11-inch 
guns for fleet fighting. 

The new Japanese battle- 
ships of the “N” type are 
stated to carry no less than 
ten 6-inch guns and twelve 
4-7 guns, in addition to ten 
12-inch guns for fleet fighting ; 
the new Japanese battleship 
Satsuma, twelve 4°7’s, in addi- 
tion to sixteen 12-inch and 
10-inch guns for fleet fighting. 
The same authority states 
that the Russians (who by 
this time may be considered 
as knowing the relative hurt- 
ing power of all natures of 
ordnance, since they suffered 
from all) have two ships build- 
ing which, in addition to ten 
12-inch guns for fleet fighting, 
are to carry no less than twenty 
4‘7’s for night defence. The 
Italians have either three or 
four ships building in which 
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twelve 4°7’s are mounted, in 
addition to their big guns. 

Enough has been said to en- 
able one to ask with some 
show of reason: When is the 
money going to be voted, or 
asked for again if it has been 
once refused, to enable the 
Board to re-arm the Dread- 
nought in such a way that her 
safe defence at night is as 
much assured as her powers of 
offence by day? 

At present she is in a very 
vulnerable position ! 

The same remarks apply 
with equal force to the Lord 
Nelson and Agamemnon, whose 
biggest gun for night defence 
is the 12-pounder. 

If the captains of these ships 
are going to use 92-inch am- 
munition for the purpose, they 
are reducing the amount which 
is going to be available to 
fight the fleet action of the 
following day. The amount of 
ammunition for these big guns 
is very small, and has to be 
used with discretion and care. 

The classes of ships repre- 
sented by the Majestics, Al- 
bions, Duncans, Formidables, 
Triumphs, and King Edwards 
are in a more fortunate position. 

They were originally given 
a mixture of 12-, 6-, and 3- 
pounders for night defence and 
6-inch guns for fleet fighting. 

If the destroyer experiments 
proved what the writer be- 
lieves they did prove, then 
these small guns are compara- 
tively useless, and this vast 
array of battleship strength is 
forced back to the much de- 
spised 6-inch gun to defend 
itself with. The 6-inch gun 
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will thus have to do duty by 
night as well as by day. 

The reader will understand 
that when a destroyer comes 
to attack a ship she is no 
sluggard. Her speed may be 
as much as 25 knots, even 
though she has lain with 
engines stopped waiting for 
her prey to approach. Also 
she attacks by night, in the 
darkest weather possible, in 
order to avoid being observed 
till she is inside torpedo range. 
The chances of her attacking 
by day, although possible, are 
too remote to be considered. 

The Admiralty ordered only 
one practice to be carried out 
a-year. It was carried out in 
the daytime. It was carried 
out at an anchored target. It 
was not a confidential practice ; 
it was called the light test of 
gun-layers ; and the number of 
hits were issued to the Press 
with an explanation that the 
rapidity and accuracy of fire 
reflected great credit (which it 
did), since the guns were those 
that would be used to repel 
torpedo attack. 

The briefest description of 
the light test of gun-layers will 
show how very remote those 
conditions were from what was 
actually required. 

The distance for the 12- 
pounder guns was about 1000 
yards, and for the smaller 6- 
and 3-pounder guns 600 yards. 
The ship steamed past the 
target at 12 knots, on a line 
of mooring buoys, to make the 
conditions equal for all men. 
That was fair enough, but the 
conditions themselves when 
analysed will show what they 





were worth to a seagoing fleet 
practising to repel torpedo- 
boat destroyers. 

The practice was not only 
carried out in broad daylight, 
but instructions were given 
that, in event of bad light or 
excessive ship motion, it was to 
be postponed till a more suitable 
opportunity presented itself. 

By no stretch of the imagin- 
ation can this system be termed 
a resultant of the study of war. 

The writer has always con- 
sidered it as “catapult ” prae- 
tice. It cannot be supposed 
that the guns were intended 
to be used by day, as the 
Admiralty only allowed half 
crews for these guns. If it 
was desired to fill them up to 
full crews, men had to be taken 
either from the fleet fighting 
guns and so reduce their effi- 
cient service, or else from the 
depths of the ship from the 
men supplying ammunition to 
the fleet fighting guns. 

The motif of this type of 
gun, therefore, could have only 
been night fighting. Why then 
was the “catapult” practice 
carried out by day? 

The destroyer, which the 
gun was supposed to attack, 
moves swiftly, is indistinct 
and difficult to see. But the 
“catapulting ” was carried out 
at an anchored target, and 
under conditions which laid 
down that only the very best 
conditions of light were to be 
made use of. In war time a 
destroyer attack may take 
place when the ship is rolling 
and pitching in heavy weather. 
“Catapulting,” however, was 
never allowed to take place if 
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there was noticeable movement 
on the ship. It is easy to 
understand that a sea which 
has no appreciable effect on 
a 15,000-ton battleship may 
cause a light target to be 
jumping three or four feet. 
Under these conditions ships 
would not fire, and would wait 
days and days for such a 
combination of weather cir- 
cumstances as would enable a 
maximum number of hits to 
be obtained. 

That is “ Fool Gunnery,” but 
one cannot blame the fleets. 
Their business was to do the 
best they could with the condi- 
tions laid down. The progress 
they made is well known. 
No captain will willingly fire 
in bad weather when he knows 
that his bad results will be 
scattered broadcast, putting 
them in the same category for 
newspaper purposes as ships 
which fired under the most 
perfect weather conditions of 
some equatorial harbour. Half, 
then, of the light-gun ammuni- 
tion which was for the defence of 
the ship at night was used for a 
broad daylight perfect condition 
“catapulting.” One quarter 
was used for what is known as 
working up, and one quarter 
for the doing of it; in many 
cases, owing to the strenuous 
efforts of both officers and men, 
the “catapulting” itself used 
more than its allotted quarter. 

The captain, then, instead of 
having half left for night work 
would find himself with a third 
only. That amount he used 
at his own discretion for night 
firing, and it was not often that 
he got a chance. 






This “catapulting” was the 
only official Admiralty firing 
of the year, and the remaining 
third was frequently not used 
at all owing to lack of oppor- 
tunity, and would be saved up 
as extra and available for prac- 
tice in order to get better results 
at next year’s “‘catapulting.” 

When it was used at night, 
owing to there being no Admir- 
alty scheme, or even an Admir- 
alty target of a suitable type, 
the captain had to use a fixed 
target. Sometimes his ship 
would be anchored and a 
steamboat would tow a target 
past him. In either case, one 
unit only was in motion, which 
will not be a state of affairs 
he is likely to meet with once 
diplomatic relations have been 
broken off. 

This, then, was the scheme 
which, under the “competi- 
tive” system, existed for train- 
ing ships to defend themselves 
at night. Half the ammuni- 
tion was used for daylight- 
firing, and the other half was 
used under unwarlike condi- 
tions if the exigencies of the 
service permitted. The store 
the Admiralty set by night- 
firing may be judged by the 
fact that they had no uniform 
scheme and issued no returns 
to the Press. 

Some nine months ago a 
scheme of night-firing was 
introduced. The writer does 
not propose going into the 
details of it, beyond remarking 
that it is based on a principle 
which no captain under the 
stress of war would ever admit 
as tenable. We are gravely 
invited to defend our ships 
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with half the men, the other 
half theoretically sleeping 
soundly in their little cots 
many decks down. If a ship 
is at sea cruising without 
lights, or is in danger of being 
sunk by destroyers, water-tight 
doors and hatches are hermeti- 
cally sealed and closed to 
minimise the chances of the 
ship’s sinking if struck. What, 
then, is the situation created 
by an unwarlike Administra- 
tion? The ship is to be de- 
fended by half her available 
forces ; and the other half, who 
should be assisting, are behind 
doors which they are not al- 
lowed to open, waiting for a 
lingering death when the ship 
is torpedoed. 

If the ship is worth defend- 
ing at all, she must be defended 
by every scrap of brain and 
muscle in the ship; such sleep 
as is necessary must be taken 
at the guns themselves, ready 
for an instant call, and the 
ship must then be defended as 
a ship, not by a half crew. 

Although each half of the 
ship does this practice once, it 
is really an annual practice, 
for fleet arrangements will not 
admit of a longer interval be- 
tween the two halves than a 
couple of days. 

The same remarks apply in 
general to this matter of night 
defence as those given in last 
month’s “ Fool Gunnery.” The 
men on coming to the ship 
know nothing whatsoever of 
the principles and practice of 
night -firing at sea. As the 
Gunnery Schools are at pres- 
ent constituted, the men will 
not have fired a single round 
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(except from air-gun instruc- 
tional plant) from a gun at sea 
at night. Once more the un- 
fortunate captain has to start 
in and teach them first prin- 
ciples, instead of the applica- 
tion of lessons already learned 
to methods he intends to em- 
ploy as a responsible unit of 
an admiral’s fleet to defend 
his ship and show her up un- 
scathed to his anxious Chief at 
daybreak. Soon after com- 
missioning, if he commissions 
in September, half his am- 
munition for the year goes in 
“catapulting,” and he follows 
it with the remaining half in 
carrying out a Night- Firing 
Practice, which, although good 
in nearly every detail, is based 
on a principle which is univer- 
sally held as inapplicable to the 
conditions of war—zi.e., the de- 
fence of a valuable fleet unit 
with half her crew. 

After waiting for twelve 
months, the next year’s supply 
of ammunition is used in a 
similar way. 

During the last twelve 
months of his tenure of com- 
mand he has no service am- 
munition left to practise with, 
and his night defence guns 
drop off into a profound slum- 
ber, undisturbed except by an 
occasional youngster firing a 
few rounds by daylight to pass 
his examination for able sea- 
man. The writer contends, 
with a full sense of the respon- 
sibility of saying so, that this 
is inviting disaster, and is not 
the way to train a fleet for 
war. The present system re- 
solves itself into a yearly panic, 
looking for smooth water and 
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perfect weather conditions 
with results which look well in 
the Press, and which are fol- 
lowed on their publication by 
twelve months’ lassitude. No 
one except those who have 
gone through the process can 
realise the absurdity of regula- 
tions which allow such things 
to exist. The writer contends 
and urges with all the zeal 
and ardour born of many 
years’ strenuous Naval service, 
that an inquiry of a Depart- 
mental nature is required with- 
out delay into our existing 
system of Naval Gunnery. The 
men who could see it through 
are to be found within the 
Admiralty walls just as well 
as outside them. A leavening 
of the two would possibly be 
even better still. 

We now turn to the question 
of the destroyer. Her war-time 
réle of course is the successful 
placing of a torpedo in the 
most suitable portion of a 
battleship’s interior economy. 
It is her ability to do this that 
justifies the large amount of 
money spent on her. The réle 
of a destroyer, viewed from the 
gunnery standpoint, is very 
subordinate compared with the 
torpedo function. If in her 
scouting work she meets the 
enemy’s destroyer, her gunnery 
ability becomes important, by 
reason of the fact that a few 
well-placed shell may put out 
of action a craft which, that 
very night, may become a seri- 
ous menace to the battle fleet. 

It is generally believed by 
profound students of Naval 
affairs that the enemy’s de- 
stroyer will not be so obliging 


as to sit still and be shot at, 
but will either run away or 
turn to the attack. In any 
case she will not remain fixed. 
But the British destroyers only 
did a catapult practice at a 
fixed target once annually, and 
this—it is hard to believe— 
was defined as a Destroyer’s 
Battle- Practice. The writer 
fails to see anything approach- 
ing the conditions of “ Battle” 
in a catapult practice at 500 
yards with an anchored target. 
Until a couple of days ago the 
destroyers never fired at all at 
night on any recognised Ad- 
miralty scheme, but it is fair 
to state that one has just been 
issued. The writer is not 
familiar with the details, but 
he hopes they are warlike. 
The Fleet scouts also, who 
mother the destroyers of their 
own side and hunt the opposi- 
tion, have only the gun to use 
against a craft which will bolt 
at 25 knots if pursued. They 
do the annual “catapult” 
practice at a fixed target. In 
addition they had an annual 
battle-practice, not at a 25- 
knot target which they will 
meet in war time, but at a 
fixed target. Surely these 
methods are puerile. 

From the seagoing firings 
we come to the question of the 
Gunnery Schools. As distinct 
schools they are, with the ex- 
ception of Portsmouth, to be- 
come non-existent separate 
bodies by being merged into 
the naval barracks. The naval 
barracks in one particular in- 
stance are some twenty miles 
from the sea-firing ground. 
Is this school to practise 
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night -firing at the Medway 
barges? or is it to choose 
the ghost of Charles Dickens 
taking evening walks from 
Rochester, as was his wont in 
the old days? Such a target 
would be almost as difficult to 
hit as a destroyer. 

What is to happen if a war 
breaks out, say, three months 
after a battleship has commis- 
sioned, and her captain has 
had no time to teach the men 
what they should have been 
taught at the schools? The 
writer does not envy his state 
of nerves the first few nights 
in torpedo-ridden waters with 
an untrained crew, nor his 
prospects when he staggers 
back to a dockyard port, three 
feet down by the bow with a 
20-degree list to windward, 
and meets the whole Admiralty 
Board on the dockside. 

When it is said that night- 
firing is not taught at the 
gunnery schools, it is necessary 
that the meaning of the asser- 
tion should be quite clear. 

It is intended to convey that 
the men never go to sea and 
fire at night. The Revenge, 
which is supposed to be a 
battle-practice tender, has fired 
a few experimental rounds in 
the Channel, and the men of 
all three schools are taught in- 
side a shed on dry land to fire 
air-gun bullets at a cardboard 
target in a darkened room. 

_ That is in no way war train- 
ing. 

The writer asks any intelli- 
gent reader to consider in his 
mind whether the practical 
abolition of the gunnery 
schools — possibly forced on 
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the Admiralty for the sake of 
economy—is in any way justi- 
fiable in view of the fact that 
their continuance on proper 
lines will go a long way to- 
wards being an insurance for 
the seagoing ships’ welfare. 

In a previous article it has 
been stated that the gunnery 
school should remain a distinct 
and separate community, un- 
disturbed by barrack routine, 
as near the sea as possible, 
with clearly defined and re- 
sponsible duties in a policy of 
war training. They should 
train men to fight a ship as a 
fleet unit by day. In addition 
they should train men to fight 
a ship as a fleet unit by night. 
These two duties would be the 
be-all and end-all of their exist- 
ence, and they should be judged 
by these results. 

To be precise, these gunnery 
schools do not now teach “ cata- 
pult” firing at all. They only 
teach blackbirding, and men 
who fail to come up to the 
blackbird standing are auto- 
matically transferred to the 
catapult profession if the cap- 
tain of the school can persuade 
himself to sign their certificates. 
They are then, having failed 
to be of value with a 6-inch 
gun, drafted to sea as part of 
a ship’s complement to take 
charge of a gun which is in- 
tended to be used to save the 
ship’s life at night under con- 
ditions of great difficulty with- 
out any previous practice at 
this kind of work. 

It is an open question which 
of the two men is of the most 
use to the State,—the man 
who fires a heavy gun in the 
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daytime, or the man who de- 
fends the ship against torpedo- 
fire at night. Under the 
present system the failure in 
the first is transferred, without 
practice with the new nature 
of gun, to the second. That is 
not war,—that is an economic 
makeshift. 

It is clearly the duty of the 
gunnery school to train these 
men through the various stages 
of machine drill and catapult- 
ing right up to the defence of 
the ship at night. 

Then the captain on having 
them drafted to him has only 
to drill them in the system he 
intends to employ in his par- 
ticular ship. This will take 
no more than a month with 
cannon tube, whereas under 
present conditions it takes him 
twelve months, and a year 
elapses before he can apply the 
lessons of the last firing. 

Catapulting, which has its 
uses for beginners, should, in 
the interests of the fleet’s effi- 
ciency, return to the gunnery 
schools, and every available 
round of ammunition fired at 
sea should be utilised for per- 
fecting the night defence of 
ships under conditions which 
resemble war as nearly as 
possible. 

The ship should be defended 
as a ship, not as a half-manned 
ship, with the remainder of the 
crew asleep behind watertight 
doors asking to be drowned if 
the ship is so badly defended by 
the other half that she founders 
from torpedo explosion. 

With the existing allowance 
of ammunition, and without in- 
creasing it by a single round, 
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it would be possible for each 
ship to do this eight times 
annually—four times with each 
broadside. The training would 
be steady and continuous, and 
the exercises following one an- 
other at much shorter intervals 
than twelve months, progress 
would be both rapid and con- 
sistent. It would be quite fair 
to judge a ship’s figure of merit 
for the year by her total num- 
ber of actual hits for the eight 
firings. Bad weather should 
never prevent a ship firing, 
providing the target can be 
seen to aim at. 

Also, a piece of bad luck on 
one occasion does not dis- 
hearten a whole ship for 
twelve months, for they know 
they have many more chances 
of regaining lost ground, and 
make effort accordingly. 

It is for the public to de- 
cide whether “fool gunnery” 
methods for training the fleet 
for war are to continue when 
methods much better are avail- 
able at no increase of ammuni- 
tion to seagoing ships, but by 
simply making the gunnery 
schools take their proper place 
in a policy of gunnery war. 
Under existing methods we 
have this depraved “ catapult- 
ing” in broad daylight once 
annually, and a night - firing 
practice once annually. 

Under the proposed method 
the ships eight times a- year 
fire at night under the condi- 
tions of war, and at such short 
intervals that there is steady 
progress to the one end, which is 
efficiency. The catapulting as 
a natural corollary returns to 
the gunnery schools. 
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To sum up the matter. 
Whereas it is the function 
of the gunnery school to train 
men to shoot, it is obviously 
the duty of the seagoing fleets 
to train men, that have already 
been taught to shoot, how to 
fight under the conditions of 
war. Those ends will not be 
gained by the partial abolition 
of the gunnery schools, for then 
the seagoing fleets are com- 
pelled to teach men to shoot, 
instead of their real work, 
which is training them to fight. 

It was with no little sorrow 
that the writer felt compelled 
to take up his pen on the 
subject of naval gunnery. He 
would not have done so had 
he not conscientiously felt— 
and found others in agreement 
with him—that the need of 
drastic overhaul and investiga- 
tion into our present artillery 
methods was very urgent in 
the interests of the nation. 

One small point may be 
quoted as showing the ab- 
solute want of thought in the 
matter of war realities. At 
night all orders have to be 
shouted—either to the man 
receiving them or through 
a telephone. There is no test, 
however, of the hearing-power 
of either officers or men. 

The writer has been gently 
chastised for what is called 
his blindness to the progress 
of naval gunnery during recent 
_ years. The progress that has 
been achieved, the hard work 
it has entailed, and the many 
sacrifices that have been made 
to attain success, are so well 
known that to go into any 
detail on the point would be 
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mere space-wasting and quite 
unnecessary. Similar reasons 
prevent him enlarging on the 
indebtedness of the nation to 
Sir Percy Scott for his gun- 
nery services. 

The writer contends, how- 
ever, that the whole system 
directing the fleet’s firing is 
organically diseased, and needs 
root-and-branch overhaul. It 
has been shown, he considers 
quite clearly, that it is a peace 
organisation only, and in no 
way calculated to promote 
war efficiency. 

The result of this peace 
organisation is the abolish- 
ment of the gunnery schools, 
the conversion of the sea- 
going fleets into first-principle 
kindergartens, a system of im- 
proper advertisement, and a 
greatly mistaken notion that 
“teaching a man to shoot” is 
the same as “teaching a man 
to fight.” The two things are 
quite different. The first is 
the business of the school, the 
second the work of seagoing 
admirals and captains, and by 
forcing these men to do the 
first, preparation for war must 
necessarily suffer. 

The Guildhall is responsible 
for many a quaint contra- 
diction. 

On the one hand we have a 
very great authority returned 
from a tour of the world, with 
incidentally an unequalled 
knowledge of the navy, ex- 
horting us to wake up. 

Per contra, as the banks 
say, we are brought back to 
‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales.’ From 
out of Hansel and Grettel steps 
our old friend the Sandman 
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with a filled wallet. “Sleep Nodders whose idea of an 
quietly,” he says, and it is but efficient navy seems to go 
kind to suppose that he was hand in hand with two extra 
prompted to say it by some blankets and a_ hot - water 
obscure group of Nautical bottle. 





Note.—A correspondent writes: “‘ What is to happen to the King’s Good-Shoot- 
ing Medal and gratuity if you abolish the gunlayers’ test?” I never said abolish 
it in that sense. I said, transfer it to the schools. The medal and gratuity 
would go to the schools also, and be an inducement to study. 

Another correspondent suggests, as a compromise, that each ship on commis- 
sioning should immediately carry out a gunlayers’ test, to familiarise the officers 
with their men, and never again during that commission. ‘The writer does not 
agree with it, as it will tend to confuse ‘‘ shooting” and “ fighting,” which should 
be kept apart. He gives it publicity, however, as a proposal which has the 
advantage advanced for it. But if adopted there would be a danger of the 
‘*economists” deducting the ammunition used for it from the annual allow- 
ance for fighting practices.—Sr B. 
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AMERICA: AN EPILOGUE. 


A TRAVELLER visiting a 
strange land takes for granted 
the simpler virtues. He notes 
with gratitude and without 
surprise the generous practice 
of hospitality. He recog- 
nises that the husbandman, 
patiently toiling on his farm, 
adscriptus glebe, holds in 
his toil- worn hands_ the 
destiny of his country. He 
knows that the excellent work 
done in tranquil seclusion by 
men of letters and scholars 
will outlast the braggart 
achievements of well -adver- 
tised millionaires and “ promi- 
nent” citizens. Fortunately 
such virtues as these are the 
common inheritance of all 
peoples. They are not char- 
acteristic of this nation or of 
that. They belong, like air 
and sunlight, to the whole 
civilised world. And it is not by 
similarities, but by differences, 
that the traveller arrives at 
& vivid impression of a foreign 
land. Especially in America 
do the softer shades and quieter 
subtleties escape the unaccus- 
tomedeye. The swift energies, 
the untiring restlessness, the 
universal haste, obscure the 
amenities of life more darkly 
there than elsewhere. The 
frank contempt of law and 
blood, which receives a daily 
illustration, must needs take 
a firmer hold of the observer 
than the peaceful tillage of the 
fields and the silent acquisition 
of knowledge. America is un- 
happy in that she is still making 


her history, not one episode of 
which avigilant and lupinepress 
will suffer to go unrecorded. 
Graft and corruption stalk 
abroad, public and unashamed. 
The concentration of vast wealth 
in a few pockets results, on the 
one hand, in a lowering of the 
commercial code, on the other, 
in a general diffusion of pov- 
erty. These are some of the 
traits which mark America off 
from the other nations, and 
these traits none with a sense 
of the picturesque can ever 
overlook. 

Yet it is not these traits 
which make the deepest im- 
pression upon the returning 
traveller. As he leaves the 
shores of America he forgets 
for the moment her love of 
money and of boodle, he for- 
gets her superb energy and 
hunger for life, he forgets the 
exquisite taste shown by the 
most delicately refined of her 
citizens. He remembers most 
vividly that he is saying good- 
bye to the oldest land on earth. 
It is an irony of experience 
that the inhabitants of the 
United States are wont to de- 
scribe themselves as a young 
people. They delight to ex- 
cuse their extravagances on 
the ground of youth, When 
they grow older (they tell you) 
they will take another view of 
politics and of conduct. And 
the truth is that old age long 
ago overtook them. America 
is not, never was, young. She 
sprang, ready-made, from the 
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head of a Pilgrim Father, the 
oldest of God’s creatures. Being 
an old man’s daughter, she has 
escaped the virtues and vices 
of an irresponsible childhood. 
In the primitive history of the 
land her ancestors took no 
part. They did not play with 
flint-knives and set up dolmens 
where New York now stands. 
They did not adorn themselves 
with woad and feathers. The 
Prince Albert coat (or its equi- 
valent) was always more ap- 
propriate to their ambition. 
In vain you will search the 
United States for the signs 
of youth. Wherever you 
cast your eye you will 
find the signal proofs of an 
eager, grasping age. Youth 
loiters and is glad, listening to 
the songs of birds, wondering 
at the flowers which carpet 
the meadow, and recking not 
of the morrow. America is 
grave and in ahurry. She is 
not content to fleet the time 
carelessly, as they did in the 
golden age. The one hope of 
her citizens is to get to Wall 
Street as quickly as possible, 
that they may add to their 
already useless hoard of dollars. 
For this purpose they have 
perfected all those material 
appliances which increase the 
rapidity and ease of life. They 
would save their labour as 
strenuously as they would add 
to their fortunes. A telephone 
at every bed-head has made 
the toil of letter - writing 
superfluous. A thousand in- 
genious methods of “ transport- 
ation” have taken away the 
necessity of walking. There is 
no reason why in the years to 
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come hand and foot should not 
both be atrophied. But there 
is nothing young in this sedu- 
lous suppression of toil. Youth 
is prodigal of time and of itself. 
Youth boasts of strength and 
prowess to do great deeds, not 
of skill to pile millions upon 
millions, a Pelion upon an Ossa 
of wealth. Nor in the vain 
luxury of New York can we 
detect anything save the signs 
of age. It is only in modern 
America that the mad extrava- 
gance of Nero’s Rome may be 
matched. There, in truth, the 
banquet of Trimalchio might 


“be presented without surprise 


and without reproach. It 
differs from what are known 
as “freak dinners” only in the 
superiority of its invention and 
in the perfection of its table- 
talk. In brief, the fantastic am- 
bition of a “cottage” at New- 
port, as of Trimalchio’s villa in 
Southern Italy, is the ambi- 
tion, not of primitive, reckless, 
pleasure-loving youth, but of 
an old age, sated and curious, 
which hurries to decay. 

Again, it is not a young 
people which cries aloud “too 
old at forty!” In the child- 
hood of the world, the voice of 
age is the voice of wisdom. It 
is for Nestor that Homer claims 
the profoundest respect, and 
to-day America is teaching us, 
who are only too willing to 
learn the baneful lesson, that 
knowledge and energy die with 
youth. Once upon a time I 
met an American who had 
returned from his first visit 
to Europe, and when I asked 
what was the vividest im- 
pression he brought from 
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thence, he replied: “I was 
surprised to see an old man like 
the German Emperor doing so 
much work.” In our more 
youthful eyes the German 
Emperor has but crossed the 
threshold of life. The years of 
his mature activity lie before 
him, we believe, like an untrod- 
den road. But for the Ameri- 
can, worn out before his 
time by the weight of time 
and the stress of affairs, 
William II. already hastens 
to his decline, and clings 
to the reins of office with 
the febrile courage of an old 
man. 

And all the while America 
is sublimely unconscious that 
her childhood is gone. Though 
with the hypochondria of ad- 
vancing years she demands a 
doctor for her soul, she knows 
not from what disease she 
suffers. She does not pray for 
a Medea to thrust her into 
a cauldron of rejuvenescence. 
With a bluff optimism she 
declares that she is still the 
youngest of the nations, and 
boasts that when she has 
grown up to the height of her 
courage and activity she will 
make triumphant even her 
bold experiment in democracy. 
Not upon her has the divine 
injunction descended: [vad 
ceavtov. She who knows so 
much knows not herself. How 
should she, when she is com- 
posed of so many and so diverse 
elements? And lacking self- 
knowledge, she lacks humour. 
With the best will in the 
world, she cannot see the 
things about her in a true 
proportion. The blithe atmo- 


sphere, clear as crystal, spark- 
ling as champagne, in which 
she lives, persuades her to take 
a too serious and favourable 
view of her own character. 
And let it be remembered 
that with her optimism she 
still treasures the sentiment- 
ality of her Puritan ancestors. | 
She is a true idealist, who 
loves nothing so dearly as 
“ great thoughts.” She delights 
in the phrases and aspirations 
which touch the heart more 
nearly than the head. Though 
her practice does not always 
square with her theory, especi- 
ally in the field of politics, she 
is indefatigable in the praise 
of freedom, equality, and the 
other commonplaces of demo- 
cracy. The worst is, that 
she cannot laugh at herself. 
Her gravity and sensitiveness 
still lie, like stumbling-blocks, 
in her path. She accepts the 
grim adulation of such unwise 
citizens as Mr Carnegie as no 
more than her due. If only she 
could dismiss the flattery of 
her admirers with an outburst 
of Gargantuan hilarity, all 
virtues might be added unto 
her. But, as I have said, she 
lacks this one thing. She is 
the home of humourists and no 
humour. <A thousand jesters 
minister to her amusement, 
and she pays them handsomely. 
More jokes are made within 
her borders in a day than 
suffice the rest of the globe for 
a year. And the laughter 
which they provoke is not 
spontaneous. You can hear 
the creak of the machine as 
it goes to work. Indeed, the 
ever-present jester is a proof 
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that humour is an exotic, which 
does not grow naturally on the 
soil, and does not belong more 
intimately to the American 
people than did the cumber- 
some jokes of Archie Armstrong 
to the monarch who employed 
him. The humour which sim- 
plifies life, and detects a spice 
of ridicule even in the opera- 
tions of business and politics, is 
rarely found in America. Nor 
is its absenceremarkable. The 
Americans are absorbed from 
early youth to ripe old age in 
the pursuit of success. In 
whatever path they walk they 
are determined to triumph. 
Sport for them is less an amuse- 
ment than a chance to win. 
When they embark upon busi- 
ness, as the most of them do, 
their ambition is insatiable. 
They are consumed by the 
passion of money-making. The 
hope of victory makes them 
despise toil and renounce 
pleasure. Gladly will they de- 
prive themselves of rest and 
lead laborious lives. The 
battle and its booty are their 
own reward. They count their 
gathered dollars with the same 
pride wherewith the conquer- 
ing general counts his prisoners 
of war. But the contest marks 
their faces with the lines of 
care, and leaves them beggared 
of gaiety. How can they take 
themselves other than seriously 
when millions depend upon 
their nod? They have special- 


ised their energies to one end 
and purpose—the making of 
money; and in the process, as 
an American once said to me, 
they forget to eat, they forget 
to live. 


More obviously still, 
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they forget to laugh. The 
comedy of their own career ig 
never revealed to them. Their 
very slang displays their pur- 
pose: they are “out for the 
stuff,” and they will not let 
it escape them. A kind of 
sanctity hangs about money, 
It is not a thing to be taken 
lightly ; it is no proper subject 
for a jest. And as money and 
its quest absorb the best en- 
ergies of America, it follows 
that America is distinguished 
by a high seriousness with 
which Europe is powerless to 
compete. However far a pro- 
fession may be removed from 
the mart, profit is its end. 
Brilliant research, fortunate 
achievement —these also are 
means, like buying and sell- 
ing. In scholarship, as in 
commerce, money is still the 
measure of success. Dr Miin- 
sterberg, a well-known profes- 
sor at Harvard, has recorded 
the opinion of a well-known 
English scholar, which, with 
the doctor’s comment, throws 
a clearer light upon the prac- 
tice of America than a page 
of argument. “America will 
not have first-class scholar- 
ship,” said the Englishman, 
“in the sense in which 
Germany or England has it, 
till every professor in the lead- 
ing universities has at least 
ten thousand dollars salary, 
and the best scholars receive 
twenty-five thousand dollars.” 
Dr Miinsterberg refused at 
first to accept this conclusion 
of the pessimist, but, says he, 
the years have convinced him. 
Scholars must be paid gener- 
ously in the current coin, or 
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they will not respect their 
work. It is not greed, pre- 
cisely, which drives the Ameri- 
can along the road of money- 
getting. It is, as I have said, 
a frank pride in the spoils, a 
pride which is the consistent 
enemy of light -heartedness, 
and which speedily drives 
those whom it possesses into 
a grave melancholy. 

This, then, is the dominant 
impression which America gives 
the traveller—the impression of 
a serious old gentleman, whom 
not even success will persuade 
to laugh at his own foibles. 
And there is another quality 
of the land, of which the mem- 
ory will never fade. America 
is apprehensive. She has 
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tentacles strong and far-reach- 
ing, like the tentacles of a 
cuttle-fish. She seizes the im- 
agination as no other country 
seizes it. If you stayed long 
within her borders, you would 
be absorbed into her citizen- 
ship and her energies like the 
enthusiastic immigrant. You 
would speak her language 
with a proper emphasis and 
becoming accent. A _ few 
weeks passed upon her soil 
seem to give you the familiar- 
ity of long use and custom. 
“* Have I been here for years?” 
you ask after a brief sojourn. 
“Can it be possible that I 
have ever lived anywhere 
else?” 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MANDATE — ‘‘ THE MIND OF THE COUNTRY ”— 
THE EXAMPLE OF ATHENS— THE LOTTERY OF GOVERNMENT — THE 
CONVERSATION OF COLERIDGE— HIS POLITICAL WISDOM—A MONQDU- 


MENT TO SHAKESPEARE. 


WHEN the present Govern- 
ment, confident in its vast ma- 
jority, first took up the reins 
of office, it boasted that it was 
the final expression of the 
People’s will. For every act of 
rapacity of which it hoped to 
be guilty, it declared that it 
had a popular mandate. The 
word mandate was ever on 
its tongue. Its own peculiar 
interpretation of that word was 
ever in its thought. Every 
day it went through the farce 
of self-abasement. It desired 
the country to know that it 
did not vaunt itself; it had no 
proud looks; it was but the 
humble servant of the mobility ; 
it existed not for any aggrand- 
isement of its own intelligence, 
but merely to give effect to the 
mandate of the electors. 

What, then, is a mandate? 
How is it given? And how 
long does it last? The thing 
is as new as the word. In 
wiser, better days a Minister 
was chosen for his courage and 
intelligence. The People which 
conferred the gift of power 
upon him believed that he 
understood the arts of govern- 
ment, that in his strong hands 
the fate of the country was 
secure. It is difficult to imagine 
Pitt or Disraeli, Palmerston or 
Gladstone, taking their orders 
in patient acquiescence, and 
boasting that they had put 





their brains in their pocket, 
But so sudden has been the 
march of democracy, that our 
present Ministers think no 
flattery excessive which may 
be offered to their masters. 
And so they speak ever of 
mandates. It is a useful 
theory, because it not only 
keeps the People in good 
temper—it saves the Govern- 
ment the trouble of thinking 
for itself; and in the opinion 
of many Radicals it begins and 
ends the duty of our Ministers. 
When the House of Lords, 
greatly daring, declined to ap- 
prove of Mr Birrell’s Bill, our 
Prime Minister in scorn “sup- 
posed that the Chamber which 
has so reversed the terms of 
the national verdict presumes 
to know the mind of the 
country better than the country 
does itself.” Was there ever 
such a confusion of ideas? 
Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man refrained from discussing 
the wisdom or the folly of the 
Lords’ amendments. We may 
take it that he did not 
greatly care whether the Bill 
were good or bad. He was 
content to imply that he and 
his colleagues possessed an 
esoteric knowledge of the 
country’s mind which could 
not be shared by the House 
of Lords, and that that know- 
ledge was the one and only 
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thing necessary for statesman- 
ship. 

Now if this theory of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
be carried to a logical conclu- 
sion, it means no less than that 
a Minister is bound in duty to 
connive at the ruin of his 
country merely because the 
majority demands it. That a 
momentary majority should 
make such a demand is com- 
pletely in accord with the 
teaching of history. The mind 
of the People, naturally ignor- 
ant and disorderly, is easily 
inflamed. It commonly mis- 
takes the unjust argument for 
the just. The welfare of the 
nation instantly kicks the beam 
when it is weighed in the scales 
against what the electors believe 
erroneously to be their own 
personal advantage. And there 
is less excuse for those who 
speak of mandates, because the 
character of the democracy 
never changes. Its paltry 
ideals and unreasoning jealousy 
are the same to-day as they 
were more than two thousand 
yearsago. “The People,” wrote 
the author of the famous trea- 
tise entitled ‘The Polity of the 
Athenians,’ “does not demand 
that the city should be well 
governed and itself a slave. It 
desires to be free and to be mas- 
ter. As to bad legislation it does 
not concern itself about that.” 
Its “desires” and “concerns” 
are unchanged. To-day also 
the People is indifferent to 
sound legislation and impartial 
justice. Its ambition is to be 
master, and to discharge all 
the duties for which its train- 
ing and temperament have un- 
fitted it. Another inevitable 
VOL. CLXXXIIL—NO, MCX. 


result of democracy, noted by 
the author of the treatise 
already mentioned, is the 
levelling down of skill and 
intelligence. ‘Citizens devot- 
ing their time to gymnastics 
and to the cultivation of 
music,” says he, “are not to 
be found in Athens; the 
sovereign People has _ dis- 
established them, not from 
any disbelief in the beauty 
and honour of such training, 
but recognising the fact that 
these are things the cultivation 
of which is beyond its power.” 
In a similar spirit the People 
of to-day would attack our 
universities, not because it has 
any animosity against learn- 
ing, but because (as it says) 
the universities have lost touch 
with the nation; in other 
words, because the bourgeois, 
and even the rich, are per- 
mitted to pass beneath their 
portal, This is, of course, the 
plain policy of the dog in the 
manger. The People has no 
desire to study humane letters 
or to penetrate the mysteries 
of science, but it will not admit 
that any one has a right to 
the privilege which itself per- 
force rejects. And so it gives 
its mandates, and its servants 
in the Radical Government 
brag of knowing its mind. 
How, then, do they know the 
People’s mind? They know it 
not. Never was an idler boast 
proclaimed. The method of 
counting heads would be wholly 
erroneous, even if the right 
heads were counted. The sys- 
tem under which we live, and 
which we proudly call repre- 
sentative government, is a com- 
promise adopted for the sake 
2T 
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of peace. The People has no 
greater facility in explaining 
itself to-day than it had a 
century ago. Its representa- 
tion is the result of a lottery; 
and when the Athenians of the 
fifth century decided that the 
Council of Five Hundred as 
well as the Archons should be 
chosen by lot from all eligible 
citizens, they did but give an 
ironic and logical interpreta- 
tion of democratic government. 
To toss a coin in the air is as 
wise a system as the ballot, and 
at any rate it does away with 
the cant of “the People’s mind,” 
thus abolishing for ever the 
hypocrisy of the mandate. 
Moreover, as the true man- 
date is undiscoverable, so the 
pretended mandate is as 
mutable as an English sky. 
Those strange things which 
seemed mandates in 1906 are 
forgotten or reversed to-day. Of 
the Chinamen whose pictured 
tortures made Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman Prime 
Minister, twenty-nine thous- 
and still live in the compounds 
and work in the mines of 
South Africa. Their suffer- 
ings are immaterial now. 
The scarred backs and knotted 
thongs, which appealed so 
strongly to the amiable pity 
of the British working man, 
have served their turn, and 
are at last acknowledged for 
the falsehoods they were. Not 
all the graphic art of the 
office once presided over by 
Mr Birrell can ever again 
drive a tear down the cheek 
of Liberal sensibility. That 
mandate has been lightly cast 
aside. The ordnance which, 
according to Radical eloquence, 
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consigned thousands of China- 
men to torture and death, has 
been cheerfully renewed. And 
the other mandate of the large 
loaf has followed it into the 
limbo of rejected things. The 
insolent candidates who pre- 
tended that they could usurp 
the work of Providence, and 
by their mere nod plump the 
ears of corn, stand convicted of 
a wicked boastfulness, and will 
doubtless pay a proper price 
for their deceit at the next 
election. 

And still they murmur of 
mandates. They change their 
views. Mr Birrell’s Bill is 
disguised by Mr M‘Kenna. If 
one Bill reflects the country’s 
mind, the other does not. Yet 
are they both the result of 
mandates. The country pro- 
claims aloud its distrust of the 
Government. The voice of the 
bye-elections is as loud and 
clear as a bell. Wherever the 
country has proved its “mind” 
—in the deep recesses of rural 
England, or in the crowded 
centres of industrial prosperity 
—it has pronounced its con- 
tempt for its present governors. 
If there were an imperative 
sincerity in the modern doct- 
rine of mandates, the Radical 
Ministry would have no other 
resource than resignation. It 
has been told in terms of the 
plainest eloquence that it has 
ceased to represent the hopes 
or wishes of the electors. It 
cares not. It persists in de- 
claring that it has the popular 
warrant for whatever it does, 
that the opinion of 1906 must 
perforce be the opinion of 1908, 
that the House of Lords, which 
is in perfect agreement with 
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the wishes of the country as 
most recently expressed, has 
thwarted the legitimate am- 
bitions of the democracy. In 
other words, we are told that 
the will of the People shall 
prevail. It has prevailed in 
Devon as in Hereford, and we 
have no desire to thwart its 
prevalence. But what of the 
mandate? Do the Radicals 
still read it clear? Or will 
they frame another theory to 
meet a new set of facts? No; 
they will still cling to their 
old hopes, their old catch- 
words. They will mistake 
their own love of office for 
“the mind of the country.” 
They will believe in their own 
divine right to do wrong be- 
cause two years since they re- 
ceived a triumphant majority. 
But their position is neither 
secure nor comfortable. “In 
politics,” said Coleridge, “what 
begins in fear usually ends in 
folly.” The present Adminis- 
tration was begun in fear—in 
fear of the Labour Party, of 
the Nonconformists, of any 
clique or handful of men who 
had a vote to cast. It is end- 
ing in folly, and when it goes 
to its last resting-place and 
finds for its epitaph the stern 
mandate of the People, it 
must, if it be logical, welcome 
its own death and dissolution 
as the clear expression of the 
country’s mind. 


The wisdom of Coleridge, in 
politics as in criticism, has of 
late been obscured, and we 
note with a sincere pleasure 
the many proofs that he is re- 
gaining the respect of intelli- 
gent readers. The fact that he 
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ever lost this respect was due 
rather to a caprice of fashion 
than to any demerit of his 
own. He survived his own 
activities. At the end his slav- 
ery to opium overshadowed 
the splendour of his verse 
and the clarity of his thought. 
A child of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he won a general fame 
only when his grasp of life 
and facts was weakening. 
Carlyle pictures him sitting 
upon Highgate Hill, “as a 
kind of Magus, girt in mystery 
and enigma; his Dodona oak- 
grove [Mr Gillman’s house] 
whispering strange things, un- 
certain whether oracles or 
jargon.” And it is thus, in 
a “dusky sublime character,” 
that he descended to our 
generation. Those who had 
not read him ‘remembered 
only his ‘object’ and ‘subject,’ 
which (they had heard) he 
sang and_ snuffled into 
‘om-m-ject’ and ‘sum-m-jest.’” 
And none was more keenly 
conscious than himself of the 
wrong impression which his 
serious eloquence gave to others. 
“Coleridge! Coleridge!” he 
murmurs in self-reproof, “ will 
you never learn to appropriate 
your conversation to your com- 
pany?” This lesson Coleridge 
never learned. For his con- 
versation a listener was a sad 
necessity, which was never per- 
mitted to interrupt the torrent 
of speech. With a fury of 
imagination, he refused to be a 
party in a dialogue. He per- 
sisted in monopolising the talk, 
though none condemned the 
indiscretion more bitterly than 
he. With a full knowledge of 
his foible, he went to his doom. 
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He was sure that a man of 
genius in society should be 
silent, except upon the most 
trivial subjects, otherwise the 
world will say, ‘He is quite 
intolerable; might as well be 
hearing a sermon.” This is 
precisely what the world did 
say; and because the world 
said it, the world has wantonly 
deprived itself for a while of 
the beauty of Coleridge’s words, 
of the wisdom of his mind. 
And yet had it not disturbed 
the vanity of his interlocutors, 
Coleridge’s talk would always 
have appeared the ultimate 
achievement of a _ virtuoso. 
From the very first his dis- 
course was inspired. On 
this point the most di- 
verse witnesses give the same 
testimony. Says Gunning, 
Esquire Bedell in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, for whom 
Coleridge was nothing more 
than Coleridge of Jesus: “‘Cole- 
ridge was an excellent classical 
scholar ; he affected a peculiar 
style in conversation, and his 
language was very poetical. 
An instance has at this mo- 
ment occurred to me. Speak- 
ing of the dinners in Hall, he 
described the veal which was 
served up to them (and which 
was large and coarse) in the 
following words: ‘We have 


veal, sir, tottering on the verge 


of beef.’”! There we have the 
plain prose of the gossip. Now 
listen to the dithyrambics of 
the enthusiast: “ We parted at 
the six-mile stone,” says Haz- 
litt on his first acquaintance 
with Coleridge, “and I re- 
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turned home pensive but much 
pleased. I had met with un- 
expected notice from a person, 
whom I believed to have been 
prejudiced against me. ‘Kind 
and affable had been his con- 
descension, and should be 
honoured ever with suitable 
regard.’ He was the first poet 
I had known, and he certainly 
answered to that inspired 
name. I had heard a great 
deal of his powers of conversa- 
tion, and was not disappointed. 
In fact, I never met with any 
thing at all like them, either 
before or since. I could easily 
credit the accounts which were 
circulated of his holding forth to 
a large party of ladies and gentle- 
men, an evening or two before, 
on the Berkleian Theory, when 
he made the whole material 
universe look like a transpar- 
ency of fine words. . . . On my 
way back, I had a sound in 
my ears, it was the voice of 
fancy: I had a light before me, 
it was the face of Poetry. The 
one still lingers there, the other 
has not quitted my side!” 
And to this enthusiasm Hazlitt 
was ever constant. The pass- 
age of the years, the acrimony 
of politics, widened the gulf 
which lay between him and 
Coleridge. Yet he never for- 
got that first moment when 
“Poetry and Philosophy had 
met together.” And Hazlitt’s 
praise is echoed by De Quincey, 
no keen admirer of his fellows. 
He, too, knew Coleridge at the 
outset of his career; he, too, 
heard him discourse, when his 
talk was like the talk of angels. 





1 Sir George Trevelyan has made excellent use of this phrase in his ‘ Horace at 


Athens.’ 
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He compares him to some great 
river, the Orellana or the St 
Lawrence, sweeping “into a 
continuous strain of eloquent 
dissertation, certainly the most 
novel, the most finely illus- 
trated, and traversing the most 
specious fields of thought, by 
transitions the most just and 
logical that it was possible to 
conceive.” But it was Lamb, 
who knew and loved him best, 
that most splendidly celebrates 
his gift. “Great in his writ- 
ing,” wrote Lamb after his 
friend’s death, “he was great- 
est in his conversation. In 
him was disproved the old 
maxim that we should allow 
every one his share of talk. 
He would talk from morn to 
dewy eve, nor cease till far 
midnight ; yet who would ever 
interrupt him? Who would 
obstruct that continuous flow 
of converse, fetched from Heli- 
con or Zion?” 

But talk does not confer an 
enduring fame. The perfect 
harmony of brain and tongue, 
the quick flash of the eye, are 
lost, when the tongue is still 
and the eye closed. We know 
nothing of the old talkers. We 
can give but a faint image of 
those whom we have heard 
ourselves. We may know 
what this or that great man 
said. But the essence of talk 
lies not in the statement. The 
Table-talk of Coleridge,’ admir- 
able as it is, has been freely 
translated into print before it 
is presented to our judgment. 
We recognise the manifold wis- 
dom of the poet. We acknow- 
ledge the wide range of his 
Interest, his quick faculty of 
saying the right thing in the 
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right words. But it is no 
longer talk. The zeal and 
patience of Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, who wrote down what 
he could of the poet’s burn- 
ing words, are indisputable. 
His failure to give a liv- 
ing impression is confessed. 
As he says himself, “Who 
could always follow to the 
turning-point his arrow-flights 
of thought?” Nevertheless, 
allowing for the difference of 
medium, we may appreciate 
the intelligence of the discourse, 
even though the style and tone 
escape. Whatever Coleridge 
touches, be it politics or litera- 
ture, he illuminates with a flash 
of original insight. He spoke 
from a fully stored mind, and 
after mature thought. Only 
the spark which set the 
brain alight was accidental. 
Who would not give a written 
masterpiece to have struck out 
in conversation such a discovery 
as this: “Swift was anima 
Rabelaisii habitans in _ sicco, 
the soul of Rabelais dwelling 
in a dry place”? In what 
better terms could the whole 
question of economics be an- 
swered than Coleridge answered 
it in familiar converse. ‘“ You 
talk,” said he, “of making this 
article cheaper by reducing 
its price from 8d. to 6d. But 
suppose, in so doing, you 
have rendered your country 
weaker against a foreign foe; 
suppose you have demoralised 
thousands of your fellow- 
countrymen, and have sown 
discontent between one class 
of society and another, your 
article is tolerably dear, I take 
it, after all. Is not its real 


price enhanced to _ every 
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Christian and patriot a hun- 
dred-fold?” Indeed it is, and 
if only we could persuade our 
Ministers of this simple truth, 
we should hear no more noisy 
appeals to the cupidity of the 
People, whose ambition soars 
higher, in spite of the dema- 
gogues, than a cheap loaf, easy 
pensions, and the remission of 
all taxes. Perhaps the voice 
of Peckham will prove more 
persuasive than the voice of 
reason. 

Coleridge’s eloquent conver- 
sation has not increased his 
fame. It has impeded it. 
Lamb’s good-natured jest, that 
he never heard Coleridge do 
anything else than preach, has 
given him the character of a 
bore with those who have not 
troubled to read his exquisite 
verse and his noble prose. 
Carlyle’s ‘“om-m-ject” and 
‘‘sum-m-ject” have done their 
work. They have for many 
years thrown a cold shadow 
across Coleridge’s glory, which 
is only just emerging again into 
the sunlight. It is no longer 
the fashion, as it was some time 
since, to find excuses for Cole- 
ridge,—to regret that he did 
not regard his study as an 
office in which it was his 
business to turn out literature 
every day from ten to four. 
Never again shall we follow 
Mr Traill in complaining of 
his “failure.” Never again 
shall we admit irrelevantly 
that “his character was want- 
ing in manliness of fibre.” 
A wiser spirit now prevails. 
We accept in gratitude the 
generous gift of harmony and 
wisdom which Coleridge gave 
us, and we accept it in as many 
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shapes as possible. If reprints 
and appreciations are a proper 
index of respect, as we believe 
they are, then truly Coleridge 
has come into his kingdom, 
Here, on the one hand, is a 
scholarly edition of the ‘Bio- 
graphia Literaria,’ published 
at the Clarendon Press, and 
equipped with an erudite and 
lucid introduction by Mr J. 
Shaweross. There, on the 
other, is a new edition of his 


‘Poems,’ with Mr Quiller- 
Couch’s eloquent pxan of 
praise by way of preface, 


And if only we had a handy 
edition of his political articles, 
which differ from their kind 
in being worth preservation, 
there would be nothing left 
to ask of the resurrectionists, 

It is characteristic of Cole- 
ridge that he was not only a 
man of genius. He possessed 
in full abundance the humbler 
gift of talent. Unlike Words- 
worth, he could stoop, and 
stoop like a master. He was 
a leader-writer of rapidity and 
resource. So highly was his 
exposition of politics valued, 
that he was offered a half 
share in two papers in ex- 
change for his services. Writ- 
ing many years after their 
collaboration, Stuart of ‘The 
Morning Post’ told Henry 
Nelson Coleridge that, “could 
Coleridge and I place ourselves 
thirty years back, and he be 
so far a man of business as to 
write three or four hours a-day, 
there is nothing I would not 
pay for his assistance. I would 
take him into partnership, and 
I would enable him to make a 
large fortune.” His opinions 
were in general sound and al- 
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ways patriotic. A fierce anti- 
Jacobin, he was unjust to Pitt, 
partly through a necessary 
ignorance of the facts, and 
partly because Pitt did not 
answer to his demand for an 
ornamental rhetorician. But 
he was always the loyal cham- 
pion of his country, and he 
was persuaded in a retrospect 
that ‘The Morning Post’ was 
a far more useful ally to the 
Government in its most im- 
portant objects than if it had 
been the avowed eulogist of 
Mr Pitt. There is no one with 
an experience of politics and 
journals who will not accept 
this view. And being a Nation- 
alist, Coleridge was a consistent 
supporter of the Corn Laws. 
As we have seen, his clear sight 
looked beyond the immediate 
advantage of cheapness. He 
brushed aside the arguments 
of the bagman, which were 
afterwards advanced by Cob- 
den and his friends with fatal 
effect. Echoes of his conversa- 
tion, recorded in 1834, deserve 
to be heard to-day wherever 
the question of Free Imports 
is discussed. “Those who 
argue that England may safely 
depend upon a supply of foreign 
corn,” said he, “if it grow none 
or an insufficient quantity of 
its own, forget that they are 
subjugating the necessaries of 
life itself to the mere luxuries 
or comforts of society. .. . 
Besides this, the argument sup- 
poses that agriculture is not a 
positive good to the nation, 
taken in and by itself, which 
supposition is false and per- 
nicious.” Has not the event 
proved the justice of his senti- 
ment? And again, said he: 
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“The nation that cannot even 
exist without the commodity 
of another nation is in effect 
the slave of that other nation.” 
In brief, “the entire tendency 
of the modern or Malthusian 
political economy is to de- 
nationalise. It would dig up 
the charcoal foundations of 
Ephesus to burn as fuel for 
a steam-engine ! ” 
Unfortunately for us, Cole- 
ridge abandoned politics for 
philosophy, and spent many 
years in metaphysical specula- 
tion. Being of a sanguine 
temper, he believed that he 
might regenerate the world 
with a definition, and much of 
his ‘Biographia Literaria’ seems 
to us to-day an idle sifting of 
the sand. Still more do we 
regret his desertion of letters, 
for Coleridge was far greater 
as poet and artist than as 
philosopher. His discussion of 
Hartley and Kant is barren 
stuff when we set it side by 
side with a single stanza of 
‘The Ancient Mariner,’ whose 
lyrical note, as Mr Couch finely 
says, “was incommunicable. 
He bequeathed it to none, and 
before him no poet had ap- 
proached it; hardly even Shake- 
speare, on the harp of Ariel.” 
And putting his imperishable 
masterpiece aside, we would not 
exchange one quick impression 
of sight or sound, confided to 
his note-books, for all his ingeni- 
ous speculations of philosophy. 
“The sea is like a night-sky,” 
he wrote, looking out upon the 
Mediterranean‘from Malta, and 
in a moment bids you forget 
that Klopstock ever lived. Or 
again he tells you that he could 
walk over the plain of Mara- 
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thon without taking more in- 
terest in it than in any plain of 
similar features; that he was 
“one who lived not in time at 
all—past, present, or future— 
but beside or collaterally.” And 
instantly he seizes your atten- 
tion: you reflect upon the irony 
of fate, which forced this man, 
for whom no place or thing 
held a sacred association, to 
be linked eternally with a 
corner of England, which, 
with Wordsworth’s help and 
in his own despite, he has 
converted into a tea-garden of 
culture. It is for this, then, 
that we shall always esteem 
him most highly, that he was 
a weaver of strange and beauti- 
ful fancies, a builder of noble 
sentences, the author of two or 
three wonderful poems, which 
we do not measure by their 
length, but at the freshness of 
whose invention, the perfection 
of whose music, the world will 
ever stand in amaze. And we 
cannot do better, in taking leave 
of Coleridge, than quote the 
passage which concludes his 
‘Anima Poets,’ and which 
bears the’superscription, “The 
Night is at Hand. August 1, 
1828”: “The sweet prattle of 
the chimes—counsellors plead- 
ing in the Court of Love—then 
the clock, the solemn sentence of 
the mighty judge—long pause 
between each pregnant, inappel- 
lable word, too deeply weighed 
to be reversed in the High- 
Justice-Court of Time and Fate. 
A more richly solemn sound 
than this eleven o’clock at 
Antwerp I never heard—dead 
enough to be opaque as central 
gold, yet clear enough to be the 
mountain air.” Is there not in 
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this noble passage of prose the 
same deep mystery, the same 
organ -voiced harmony, which 
haunt us in his noblest verse? 
In writing of Shakespeare, 
Coleridge rose to the zenith 
of sympathetic enthusiasm. 
Few men have paid a wiser 
tribute than he to our greatest 
poet. He was content to seek 
his genius in his plays, and to 
leave to the “eternal bricker- 
up of Shakespeare” “ registers, 
memorandum-books, and that 
Bill, Jack and Harry, Tom, 
Walter and Gregory, Charles, 
Dick and Jim lived at that 
house, but that nothing more 
is known of them.” And when 
we read that at some ter- 
centenary a grandiose memorial 
is contemplated, which shall do 
honour to Shakespeare, we are 
reminded that they best rever- 
ence the poet who read him 
aright. How shall bronze or 
marble celebrate the wonder 
and beauty of Shakespeare’s 
work? No poet that ever lived 
has stood less in need of a 
monument. His fame is uni- 
versal and unassailed. Three 
centuries ago Milton asked and 
answered the question with an 
indisputable authority :— 


‘¢ What needs my Shakespeare fur his 
honoured bones, 

The labour of an age in piléd stones ? 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be 
hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of 
fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness 
of thy name? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a livelong monu- 
ment.” 


In every word of these in- 
comparable lines is conveyed 
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a reproach to those who 
would honour him, most splen- 
didly honoured in his own 
verse. To set up a sculptured 
memorial to Shakespeare is as 
indelicate as it were to build 
a new and vast monument to 
Sophocles. Nor does the ex- 
perience of the past bid us 
hope that the memorial of the 
future would be appropriate or 
dignified. Stratford-on-Avon 
still lives to remind us how 
inept may be the zeal of ad- 
mirers. The monument in the 
church has its own simple 
worth. Everything that has 
been added in modern times 
inspires only a passion of 
regret. The museum, with its 
third - rate portraits and its 
stuffed beasts, must perforce 
remain a nightmare to all 
those who have seen it. And 
we have no warrant that the 
vast and costly monument now 
proposed will be any better 
than its forerunners. The site 
designed for it is singularly 
unfortunate. There is no 
reason why a statue of Shake- 
speare should look down upon 
a street indissolubly connected 
with the Regency. And even 
if the proper site were found, 
even if the money were sub- 
scribed, where shall we find 
the sculptor competent to de- 
vise the “star-ypointing pyra- 
mid” which our Shakespeare 
needs not? 

Nor does the method of col- 
lecting the two hundred thous- 
and pounds, which are thought 
sufficient, seem wiser than the 
project itself. The memorial, 
we are told, is to be interna- 
tional. The whole world has 
been asked to subscribe. One 
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speaker at a preliminary 
meeting was indiscreet enough 
to make a personal appeal to 
the German Emperor. It was 
also suggested that an Ameri- 
can sculptor should be chosen 
to sit upon a committee of 
selection. This division of 
favours was doubtless made 
with an eye upon the money- 
bags, and it is none the better 
for that. Without Chauvinism 
we may say that, if a monu- 
ment must be set up to mark 
the tercentenary of Shake- 
speare, let it be set up by 
Englishmen upon English soil. 
We have not forgotten that 
Germany claims Shakespeare 
as her own—the Poet of the 
Teutonic race. We still re- 
member that America believes 
that she alone speaks the 
tongue which Shakespeare 
writ. Nevertheless it is true 
that Shakespeare was an Eng- 
lish poet, who lived and died 
upon English soil, and that 
we need not the intervention of 
other nations to pay him fitting 
honour. A handful of English 
wild-flowers thrown upon his 
grave by an Englishman is a 
worthier tribute to Shake- 
speare’s memory than a crown 
of golden laurels sent from 
across the sea. 

Those there are who, still 
wishing to do something for 
the glory of Shakespeare, ac- 
cept in loyalty the protest of 
Milton, and propose as an al- 
ternative to a monument a 
State-aided theatre. If their 
proposal be accepted, obviously 
we must dispense with foreign 
aid. We cannot ask America 
and Germany to help us to pro- 
vide London with an endowed 
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theatre. That is out of the 
question, and it is unlikely 
that we shall find within our 
own borders a sum of money 
sufficient for so large a purpose. 
Nor does a State-aided theatre 
seem a just tribute to Shake- 
speare. He made his quick 
appeal to the people of London, 
without the help of a too- 
generous Government. His con- 
temporaries were wise enough 
to see his merits, and they were 
rewarded by the theatre which 
their intelligence deserved. To- 
day, we are told that many 
distinguished dramatists go un- 
acted. Their fate is no worse 
than that of other artists. 
Poets go unread; painters go 
unseen ; while the cheap news- 
paper and the oleograph 
flourish. But there is no 
sound reason why the State 
should step in for the support 
of the drama, and leave the 
other arts unprotected. The 
economic argument is un- 
sound and irrelevant. It costs 
far more money, we are told, 
to produce a play than to print 
a poem or to exhibit a picture. 
That is true, but the drama- 
tists and the actors have 
brought the extravagance upon 
themselves. Immense royal- 
ties and vast salaries have had 
the only possible result. What 
dramatist of to-day would ac- 
cept the small payments made 
to Heywood, Marston, Dekker, 
and the rest, and recorded by 
Henslowe? What manager of 
to-day would consent to mount 
a@ new piece with the simple 
scenery which was thought to 
be sufficient in Shakespeare’s 
time? No; the dramatists in 
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asking for aid are confessing 
their own sin of greed and 
extravagance. They have con- 
nived at the system which 
makes success difficult and 
puts an end to a wise specula- 
tion in masterpieces, and then 
they ask for the charity of the 
rates to provide them with the 
luxury of seeing their works 
put upon the stage. In these 
days of old-age pensions and 
general almsgiving they may 
succeed. We hope that they 
will not succeed under the 
shelter of Shakespeare’s name. 

There is another obstacle 
in the way of a State-aided 
theatre. Where will the 
playwrights find actors and 
actresses willing to act for 
salaries ranging from £200 to 
£800 a-year? Where will 
they discover in this practical 
country an artist like Mounet- 
Sully disinterested enough to 
adopt a career of infinite toil 
for a very modest salary? 
And where shall we find the 
tradition of diction and gest- 
ure which confers a _ dis- 
tinction upon the ThéAatre 
Francais? These and many 
other questions must be asked 
before a theatre is built and 
endowed by a too munificent 
State. Meanwhile let us keep 
this project separate from the 
honour which we do Shake- 
speare. Let us also reflect 
that the habit of centenaries 
was devised to save from for- 
getfulness those whose glory 
is dimmed by time, and that 
Shakespeare having built his 
own monument, asks no act 
of pompous remembrance from 
his country or from the world. 
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THE LICENSING BILL. 


THE first question which 
arises in reference to this 
measure is this, Is it or is it 
not one of temperance reform 
called for by the necessities of 
the time? Mr Balfour’s Act of 
1904 had hardly been in opera- 
tion for twelve months when 
the electioneering pledges were 
given of which we have now 
seen the result. It has not yet 
had time, in rather more than 
three years, to show whether 
the reduction in the number 
of existing public-houses is at- 
tended by a corresponding re- 
duction in the amount of drink 
consumed, or in the facilities 
afforded for its consumption. 
Some evidence to that effect 
is required before it is wise, 
and not premature, on public 
grounds to extend its provisions 
so as to reduce with greater 
speed the existing number of 
public- houses to a statutory 
minimum. So far, however, 
from any such evidence being 
produced, the working of that 
Act, which was wisely tentative 
in its character considering the 
widespread habits and disas- 
trous possibilities with which 
it dealt, has revealed a peril 
not, perhaps, sufficiently ap- 
preciated in 1904, but which is 
now recognised as one of the 
marked features of the situa- 
tion. That peril is that by 
shutting up the public-houses, 
which are subject to police 
control and supervision, we 
drive men to drink and obtain 
their drink elsewhere in a 


manner freed from that control, 





and consequently more calcu- 
lated to lead to excess. Since 
the Act of 1904 has been in 
operation licences have been 
diminished by about 1200 
a-year, the number in 1907 
being 1713; but registered 
clubs are increasing at an ad- 
vancing rate. The Introduc- 
tion to the Blue Book for 1907 
on this subject of statistics con- 
cludes, as a notice of it in ‘The 
Times’ points out, with a discus- 
sion of the relations between the 
number of licensed houses and 
drunkenness, based on the com- 
parative tables therein given. 
In county boroughs there is an 
increase in population, and a 
decrease in the proportion of 
licensed premises to popula- 
tion, but a general increase in 
the proportions of convictions 
for drunkenness to population. 
The Blue Books for both 1906 
and 1907 show that increase 
of population is the dominating 
influence, and that a decrease 
in licensed houses does not lead 
to a decrease in convictions. 
And Mr Long, in his speech 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
emphasised this by pointing 
out that in one county where 
public-houses were largely in 
excess of the proposed rule of 
one to every 400 of popula- 
tion, convictions for drunken- 
ness were 12.07 per 10,000 
inhabitants ; while in the next 
county, where public - houses 
were fewer than those allowed 
by the new rule, the convic- 
tions mounted up to 146,22 
per 10,000 inhabitants. 
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These facts do not warrant 
the contention that a hasty 
and drastic extension of the 
provisions of that Act can be 
justly called a measure of tem- 
perance reform. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself 
drew attention to the perils of 
these drinking clubs and their 
growth. If his measure were 
really one of temperance reform, 
there would have been some 
provisions in it calculated to 
diminish the growing habit of 
opening them, and to ensure 
their more effective supervision. 
But as Lord Lytton points out, 
in a letter on this subject, the 
sale of liquor in these clubs 
will remain free from the tax- 
ation which is imposed upon 
liquor sold in public - houses ; 
and as long as that continues 
to be the rule, clubs are certain 
to increase in number. No 
attempt is made in this Bill to 
tax the consumer, whether in 
clubs or houses, or to make the 
amount of taxation dependent 
on the amount consumed. On 
the contrary, increased burdens 
are thrown on _ the licence- 
holder, and his only possible way 
of meeting them is by stimu- 
lating the sale and consump- 
tion of his liquor. A Bill which 
in this way provides incen- 
tives to increased sales can- 
not possibly be regarded as 
& measure of temperance re- 
form. In fact, no one can point 
to any provisions in it which 
show that its dominant idea is 
the promotion of temperance. 
It makes no attempt to deal 
with grocer’s licences, which 
are said to be the source of 
much secret drinking, especi- 
ally amongst women. Its 
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operation is confined to Eng- 
land and Wales, and no at- 
tempt is made to bring either 
Ireland or Scotland within its 
provisions. The wave of tem- 
perance which is said to have 
been passing over England of 
late years to an extent which 
has affected budgets has not 
reached the sister countries, 
and had better not be stemmed 
in England by rash legislation. 
The Irish Nationalist support- 
ers of the Government would 
have much to say if any attempt 
was made to extend this meas- 
ure to Ireland, and the prospect 
of their opposition is quite 
sufficient to extinguish a zeal 
for temperance which does not 
fashion any of its provisions, 
and evaporates the moment it 
reaches the Tweed. The zeal for 
temperance which is so strictly 
limited to England and Wales 
finds its outlet in a sensational 
measure, which in the political 
circumstances of the moment 
may serve to revive the flagging 
loyalty of disaffected extrem- 
ists, but it takes no precau- 
tions whatever against three 
or four drinking clubs being 
started wherever the respect- 
ably conducted licensed house 
is closed. Less than 2000 of 
these clubs were started in 
1887, while in 1907 the number 
has reached 7000 or there- 
abouts. They have not estab- 
lished a high reputation, it is 
said that gambling and exces- 
sive drinking are allowed, and 
they can be opened on payment 
of a small fee by any one who 
chooses. It seems that they 
are free from the supervision 
of the licensing justices. They 
may keep open all night, and 
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drink may be supplied at any 
hour. The system is still in 
its infancy, and if they should 
be financed there is no fore- 
casting the possible perils to 
the cause of temperance. The 
Bill in reality fosters their 
growth, does next to nothing 
to regulate them, unless an 
occasional visit from a police- 
man, without his uniform and 
without any definite powers, can 
be regarded seriously from that 
point of view. Its proposal is a 
responsible and disastrous step 
for any Ministry to take, from 
the point of view of increased 
sobriety, for its tendency must 
be to recognise and thereby 
facilitate and encourage a com- 
prehensive system of private 
drinking, withdrawn from the 
existing machinery of control. 
It is when we pass from the 
philanthropic pretensions to 
the predatory provisions of 
this Bill that its true motive 
stands revealed. The object is 
avowed with cynical audacity 
to be to recover for the Gov- 
ernment what it ought never 
to have parted with. The 
admission is emphatic that 
proprietary right in licences 
has been parted with; the 
claim is to recover it. The 
machinery for so doing is con- 
fiscation pure and simple—of 
a third of them gradually 
during fourteen years, and the 
remainder of them at the end 
of fourteen years, during which 
time the holders of licences are 
to appropriate their profits in 
compensating those of their 
fraternity who are expropri- 
ated gradually, the remainder 
to receive no compensation 
at all. The amazement with 
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which this destructive pro- 
posal was received will not 
be forgotten while this gen- 
eration lasts. Brewery secur- 
ities became at once unsale- 
able; they were marked down 
on the Stock Exchange at a 
loss of £30,000,000 to their 
holders; and Lord Burton 
declared that it involved a 
loss of £2,000,000 to his con- 
cern alone. No such proposal 
of plunder has been made by 
a responsible Ministry in the 
memory of the oldest poli- 
tician. When the slave trade 
was abolished £20,000,000 were 
paid in compensation. There 
is no proposal here to abolish 
the drink trade, the sole pro- 
posal is to transfer the profits 
from the lawful proprietors to 
the Government. The trade 
is to go on as before, but in 
the name of temperance, and 
to promote sound temperance 
reform a wholesale system of 
spoliation is to be applied, in- 
volving, it is generally stated, 
the extinction of all brewery 
share capital, and even a large 
portion of its debenture stock. 
The proposal is, of course, 
too outrageous to be intended 
seriously. But what are we 
to think of a Ministry which, 
to redeem rash pledges which 
ought never to have been 
made, and in order to recover 
the forfeited confidence of its 
befooled and indignant sup- 
porters, resorts in this spirit 
of levity to proposals of this 
confiscatory character, which 
shake the security of all vested 
interests? Vigorous protests 
were made at once. That of 
a@ committee of members of 
Parliament interested in the 
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licensed trade described the 
Bill as “a fiscal device to ap- 
propriate the value of licences.” 
Temperance would not gain, 
supply of liquor would be 
diverted into different chan- 
nels, and existing licence- 
holders would be ruined with- 
out compensation and without 
advantage of any kind to the 
public. As a precedent of a 
most dangerous character for 
an attack on any kind of 
property, the Bill applied the 
doctrines of Socialism in a way 
which threatened the whole 
fabric of commercial undertak- 
ings. The Liberty and Prop- 
erty Defence League described 
the Bill as a “menace to all 
financial security,” “the first 
step towards the nationalisa- 
tion of all property, trade, and 
industry.” It declared that 
property owners, traders, and 
investors generally are all 
directly menaced by it, and 
that it is time for all pro- 
perty interests to combine. 
Investment companies have 
taken the alarm, and issued 
circulars to thousands of share- 
holders calling attention to a 
measure of confiscation which 
“endangers the general credit 
of home securities.” And, as 
Lord Rothschild stated, almost 
every insurance company holds 
brewery debentures and pref- 
erence shares, and their share- 
holders and policy-holders may 
suffer in this widespread spoli- 
ation. 

It was not very surprising 
that the Ministry, to avert 
the threatened storm, began 
to reconsider their position. 
The first indication of collapse 
was made in a very few days. 
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The Bill had proposed, out of 
mere wantonness and under 
the impression that the com- 
pensation fund extracted from 
the trade would be inexhaust- 
ible, to carve salaries out of 
it for some licensing com- 
missioners established and to 
be appointed under the Act, 
This proposal, which seems 
almost puerile in its maladroit 
levity, was the first to go, aban- 
doned by this powerful Ministry 
with its unprecedented ma- 
jority before the second read- 
ing was within sight. The 
next proposal to go was the 
fourteen years’ limit, preoccu- 
pied with providing compen- 
sation to others and burdened 
with attempting an impossible 
sinking fund. For the latter 
purpose a further period of 
ten years has been graciously 
offered, but, it goes without 
saying, was refused. Perhaps, 
when the Ministry have had 
time to reflect over the situa- 
tion, and realise what wide- 
spread ruin and bankruptcy 
this Bill portends, they may 
awaken to the impolicy of 
destroying an industry which 
contributes over £38,000,000 
a-year to the National Ex- 
chequer. Besides the attack 
on vested interests, there is a 
vast army of employed persons 
—said to amount, with those 
dependent on them, to two 
millions — dependent on this 
trade. If it is destroyed by 
this extraordinary legislation 
the ranks of the unemployed 
will receive a large accession 
to their numbers, and will 
strive to increase the insist- 
ency with which the claims 
of that class, already so in- 
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convenient to the Government, 
are made. 

A word may be said from 
the point of view of ordinary 
justice to the investor. The 
imposition of a time limit at all 
is his grievance. If any ade- 
quate public interest would be 
served by imposing it, it must 
be done, but in ordinary fair- 
ness he must be compensated. 
Time limit in itself is no com- 
pensation, it is “an artificial 
device for calculating the 
measure of confiscation.” That 
there is a permanent prop- 
erty in a licence need not be 
argued,—it is involved in the 
proposal to limit its duration. 
It is involved in the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s proposal to 
recover for the State what it 
ought never to have parted 
with, thereby admitting that it 
has parted with it. On plain 
principles of commercial justice 
the State cannot regain it with- 
out an adequate State reason 
and adequate compensation. 
Every one knows that death 
duties, assessment for rates, 
and questions between parties 
interested in a licence, are all 
settled, and have been so from 
the first, on the footing of per- 
manent proprietary right. The 
Courts have always decided 
cases about them on that foot- 
ing, and Justices in granting 
them often require extensive 
alterations and capital expend- 
iture, which requisitions would 
only be justified and acquiesced 
in on the footing of perman- 
ent proprietary right being 
acquired. As the Bishop of 


Manchester puts it, the licens- _ 


ing system rests on the good 
faith of the State, which should 
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be far better than any free- 
hold. It must be remem- 
bered, too, as bearing upon the 
question of permanence and 
the investor’s right of so re- 
garding it, that in the Act of 
1904 both Houses of Parlia- 
ment refused to impose a time 
limit, and that a proposal with 
that object was repudiated by 
a majority of the Royal Com- 
mission, who were declared by 
one of their number (the ma- 
jority being 17) to be “ utterly 
and absolutely opposed to any 
time limit whatever.” There 
cannot well be a more distinct 
parliamentary recognition of 
the permanent interest in these 
licences, subject to judicial 
discretion, than the refusal of 
both Houses to limit its 
duration. 

It has to be remembered that 
a licence is merely a permission 
to carry on a business; it is a 
sine quad non of being able to 
do so. The licence does not 
make the business, it is the 
man and his capital and enter- 
prise and lifelong labour which 
produce results on which the 
Government now casts covetous 
eyes. In the long course of 
years licences have changed 
hands at their full value, and 
often beyond their full value. 
Only last year the Government 
itself, through its Secretary of 
State for War, sold licensed 
property near Portsmouth for 
£10,000, which without the 
licence was valued at little 
more than one-fifth of that 
sum, and thereby whetted its 
appetite for monopoly values. 
This is a remarkable transac- 
tion. If the Government had 
waited till this Bill was pro- 
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duced it would have lost its 
market. It sold before its pro- 
jected confiscation was known 
or suspected, and the price was 
caloulated on the footing of 
permanent proprietary right. 
It cannot be suggested that 
temperance was promoted 
thereby ; and even if it were, 
the aphorism of Lord Avebury 
applies, that temperance is a 
virtue, but so are honesty and 
justice. The unfortunate pur- 
chaser must now create a sink- 
ing-fund out of fourteen years’ 
profits in order to recoup his 
loss of £8000, and during that 
time must contribute to the 
compensation of dispossessed 
licencees. It is obviously im- 
possible. Yet that or some- 
thing approximating to it is 
the task thrown on all brewers 
and publicans. To raise such 
an issue as this means that 
the Government did not fully 
understand their own proposal, 
and must have thought that 
they were safeguarding vested 
interests. Mr Chamberlain in 
his tariff reform speeches em- 
phatically pointed out that al- 
though Mr Asquith might be a 
very good advocate and lawyer, 
he knewnothing about practical 
business. The remark has now 
received a striking illustration 
in this colossal blunder; and 
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even the Bishop of London is 
dismayed by its truth, and has 
come forward to explain that 
in his most _ enthusiastic 
moments he has never sug- 
gested a time limit of less 
than twenty-one years. Other 
bishops have practically said 
the same thing ; and the Bishop 
of Chichester says that in the 
name of justice all must unite 
in protesting against the con- 
fiscation inflicted by this Bill, 
and its disastrous blow to 
our national credit. The issue 
raised is one of life or death to 
a powerful and well-organised 
trade. It is one of absolute 
spoliation, involving ruin to 
thousands, either by loss of 
their investments or situations. 
It will only be welcomed by 
the intemperate advocates of 
temperance, whose zeal out- 
runs all discretion, and by the 
Socialists, who are hostile to 
the very existence of proprie- 
tary right. The time for such 
a revolutionary measure as this 
is past. The by-elections have 
shown that the constituencies 
are recovering their sanity of 
judgment, and that as the wave 
of impatience which unseated 
Mr Balfour’s Ministry has spent 
its force, they disapprove and re- 
sent the proceedings which are 
rashly traced to their mandate. 








